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FBELIMINABT. 


Z!v0iiiSH litendnir^ xich fts it is in general, inqr 
specially boast its stores of wealth in the department 
nndertaken by the present compendium, which mere^ 
professes to act as a truthful and seryiceable guide to 
aid beginners on their horticultund journey. To 
continue it worthily, they must refer to, and study, 
the works of the Lindleys (father and son), the Hookers 
(father and son), Knight, Loudon, Paxton, Ingram, 
and others. The I^ra^sactions of the London Horti- 
cultural Society” contain a mass of most valuable 
information; and as gardening is still a progressive 
art, a knowledge of its progress is best attained by 
reference to such periodicals as the ” Gardeners* 
Chronicle,** whose writers, both from their ability and 
the profession^ and official positions which they con- 
aeq^uently occupy, are able to impart to the world each 
step of advancement as it is made from time to time 
by horticultural science. 
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The writer, therefore^ of the pretext book, offers it to 
the public with all modesfy and deference, consrioos 
that he is speaking in the presence of the most accom* 
plished masters and professors of the art. At the same 
time, he deUvers it to their judgment with confidence, 
feeling assured that the nonce in gardening, who will 
peruse it attentively and follow its directions, will learn 
much of whirii he was previously ignorant, and will be 
guided as nearly in the right path as it is possible to 
be by printed rules, unaided by the help of verbal 
autroctitniL 
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THE 


KITCHEN 6ABDEN. 


SITUATION, PLAN, AND MODE OP OROPPINa 

It is not often that much freedom of choice is allowed 
with respect to the situation of the kitchen-g^urden 
attached to the residence of persons belon^g to the 
middle class of society. In tne suburbs of towns, at 
the parsonage, and even on the farm, land is either too 
dear, too anxiously coveted, or too jealously limited and 
appropriated, for preference to be practically made in the 
selection of one spot rather than another. Territorial 
possessions are too highly prized in England for men 
lightly to yield even a fraction of such properly at a fair 
vSue, to oblige their dearest friend. Many an English 
nobleman and squire, even when not trammelled by the 
laws of entail, would almost as soon cut off his little 
finger as sell half an acre of his estate, for the purpose 
of increasing his neighbour’s garden of herbs. In by far 
the great majority of cases, there is the house, where it 
muet stand, and there is the garden, where it is, or where 
only it can be made. The place is to be accepted, or to 
be declined; you may take it, or leave it. Tou may 
create it, improve it, or refuse to have anything to do 
with it ; but you cannot alter its whereabouts. 

Since gardening is a science whose special object is 
a constant strug^e with wild and undisciplined nature, 
a few slight difficulties in the gardener’s way, — and they 
have not unfrequently been more than slight, — ^have 
served as a stimulus to increase his exertions. Thus, 
Scotch gardeners, as a bpdy, are believed to owe their 
excellence to the ungenial climate they have, to contend 
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inentB and the outlying space of fields, as a rear-goard, 
on the skirts of the wood behind the kitchen-garden. 

But as few of my readers will be so forti^te as to 
haye no one but themselves to blame for the natural 
defects existing in their kitchen-gardens, it may be stated 
generally, that stiff and clayey soils will be found more 
difficult to manage than light and sandy ones ; wet, than 
dry ones. Wet clays present the comb^tion most to 
be avoided. By good orainage and laborious tilth, clays 
may be rendered extremely fertile, but scarcely ever early 
in their productions : and forwardness is a high point 
of merit in a ^den, whether for pleasure or for profit. 
An amateur will be scarcely satisfied by his crop of green 
peas being the most abundant, if it is at the same time 
the latest, in the parish ; and the difference of market- 
price between a week earlier or later, in fruits and vege- 
tables, will, in the aggregate, make the difference between 
a market-gardener’s paying his rent with ease and his not 
paying it at all 5 whereas light warm soils, even though 
naturally sterile and scalding, are at the same time pre- 
cocious, and may be rendered fertile by a due admixture 
of supplementary material. The same of marsh-land and 
peaty soils ; dramage, lowering the general level of the 
water only a few inches, ana strata of various earths, 
raising the surface from half an inch to an inch and a 
hal^ consolidating and also lightening the whole, will 
have the effect of producing both fertile and early gardens, 
especially after the lapse of a few years, during which 
we suppose this system of amelioration to be steadily 
pursued. Many patches of promising soil will throw out 
magnificent crops of vegetables the £^t or second season 
they are cultivated ; but it requires the pulverizing frosts 
of several winters, and the cleansing labours of several 
springs and summers, to make a piece of crude clay garden* 
ground even begin to do its best. There must be a con- 
ataut and gradual admixture and working in of lighter 
and chemi^y different materials ; such as sand, well- 
pulverized calcareous earth, spent t^ from tanners’ pits, 
bog-earth, heath-mould, anythmg, ip short, which will help 
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to make yegetable-mould, and of course, when it can be 
had, regetable-morald itself. A thick layer of litter or 
long manure, though so little used by animals as to be 
scarcely soiled, may be dug in deep with great advanti^e, 
to ease the tenacity of s^ clay soils. Worn-out reed- 
thatch from cottage-roofs will answer the same pur^se. 
It is not the simultaneous application of any or of 
these at once, which will work the remedy; it is their 
careful addition to the soil, and their blending with it 
from time to time, which will prove the judicious practice 
of the gardener, who must wateh his opportunity between 
the removal and the planting of each successive crop, and 
who must be awake to every resource of marl-pit and sand- 
hole, of warren and heath, which his immediate neigh- 
bourhood has to offer. Prequently the opening of a new 
road, the cutting of a canal, or the making of a railway, 
present, temporsffily, the means of permanently improving 
the soil of a ^den, which are neglected, lost, and then 
ever afterwaros regretted in vain. To give depth to 
garden soils that are naturally shallow, is of necessii^ a 
work demanding both time and the power of acquirmg 
the materials wherewith to do it. Good g^den-ground 
should be a mixture in just proportions, if possible, to 
the depth of a yard or more, of ch^, clay, sand, and 
what our learned men call htmusy and T^nch gardeners 
and vinegrowers terreau, but for which there is no better 
English name than vegetable-mould. All rich vegetable- 
mould is the result of its having been the graveyard of 
innumerable generations of vegetables, whose mouldering 
bodies supply the basis on wmch future production and 
reproduction are to take their stand. Soils, whether 
sandy or clayey, in which htmus is deficient, must bo 
liberally supplied with it, or its elements, before they 
can become the scene of any satisfactory horticultund 
action. Market-gardeners, who have their livinp^to get 
by their trade, and to whom successful cultivation is a 
matter almost of life and death, load their land with such 
an abundance and variety of manure, that in a few yem 
the most sterile soil is brought into a highly productive 
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state. In the offskirts of large towns, such as London 
and Paris, they are obliged to pay* enormous rents; 
nevertheless, the facilities which they likewise enjoy of 
enriching their plots with fertilizing elements enable them 
to meet every difficulty, both pecuniary and horticultural. 
They make the soil just what they please ; art and labour 
triumph over naturm impediments, and ffimilies are main- 
tained in respectability and comfort on a space of ground 
which, in its original state, scarcely bore sufficient herbage 
to maintain a cow. 

Private persons possessed of gardens will do well to 
remember these facts and principles. In many country- 
houses, manure is absolutely grudged to the garden, 
because so to apply it would be considered as a robbery 
of the farm. In others, many valuable fertilizers are 
allowed to go away, in the shape of perquisites claimed 
by the servants, fiones, for instance, are mostly sold by 
the cook or kitchen-maid; but wherever there is a garden, 
not a bone ought to be allowed to leave the premises. 

! Bone-dust, pounded bones, bones in almost any shape, 
are essential manures for turnips, asparagus, and most 
; other culinary plants. Not only are plants grown with 
their aid finer to the eye, but, what is better, they are 
more nutritious to the human system. In other establish- 
ments, vast quantities of liquid manure are annually 
wasted. Hogsheads of chamber-slops, soap-suds, and 
other outscourings of a fisimily, are thrown away and lost, 
or are even allowed to form offensive puddles for the 
generation of typhoid fevers, while things in the orchard 
and the garden are starving : while spinach runs up to 
■eed before its time, because the soil is poor : while cab- 
bages do the same, or form hearts no bigger than turkeys* 
eggs : while cherries, apricots, and other stone fruit, can- 
not form their kernels, but drep off yellow and immature 
for want of their peculiar nutriment. Market-gardeners 
by heaping on manure, will, in the course of seven years, 
convert sterility into jfruitfulness. Private gardeners, 
simply keeping their gardens neat, — ^that is, carrying 
everything out of them which would feed the plants u 
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restored to the sofl, — go on year after year without the 
expenditure of a spadeful of manure, in their flower- 
-gardens especially, and then complain that their situation 
m bad and their land worthless. It is acknowledged by 
all, that turnips and wheat have need of manure; it seems 
to be supposed by some that fruit and flowers can 
do without it. As has been well observed in a lead- 
ing article in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” “ They,” — 
namely, the non-manuring class of gardeners, — “would 
seem not to know that trees and grass require to be fed 
as well as themselves. It would be as rational to trust 
to the action of a currycomb alone for keeping a horse in 
health.” Therefore, instead of any further disquisition 
on the best soil and situation for a kitchen-garden, I 
shall simply ofier this brief advice : — “ Shelter suffi- 
ciently ; drain well ; and jmanure as well as you possibly 
can.” 

In laying out the ground-plan, which also involves the 
mode of cropping a kitchen-garden, the endeavour should 
be made to combine simplicity with economy. In this 
case, the height of art is to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of produce from a given piece of ground. It 
cannot furnish too much, as it should never be allowed 
to approach exhaustion. It is clear that the more rapidly 
one crop can be made to succeed another, and the less 
time is lost in waiting for any given portion of the ground 
to become vacant, the larger ynil be the sum total of all 
the crops at the end of a twelvemonth. This object is 
most easily secured by pursuing the system of cropping 
in rows. 

To change the site of a kitchen-garden is mostlv quite 
out of the question ; to alter its arrangements will often 
be followed by great advantages. Suppose you have an 
irregular piece of ground, like that represented in Fij. 1. 
The letters N, E, S, W, indicate the cardinal points of 
the compass. The sketch is given, not as a model 
garden-plan, but to show the principle to be generally 
applied, varying the details according to circumstances. 
The first care will be to mark out a sufficiently large 
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ilile. Jsi thd ofiUdrts of large towns, such as London 
and Buris, they are obliged to pay* enormous rents; 
Bjeractheleiis, Ihe fadlities which they likewise enjoy of 
enridiing their ]plotB with fertilizing elements enable them 
to meet eyery difficulty, both pecuniary and horticultural. 
They make the soil just what they please ; art and labour 
triumph over natural impediments, and families are main- 
tained in respectability and comfort on a space of ground 
which, in its original state, scarcely bore sufficient herbage 
to maintain a cow. 

Private persons poBsessed of gardens will do well to 
remember these facts and principles. In many country- 
houses, manure is absolutely grudged to the garden, 
because so to apply it would be considered as a robbeiy 
of the farm. In others, many valuable fertilizers are 
allowed to go away, in the shape of perquisites claimed 
by the servants, fiones, for instance, are mostly sold by 
the cook or kitchen-maid; but wherever there is a garden, 
not a bone ought to be allowed to leave the premises, 
i Bone-dust, pounded bones, bones in almost any shape, 
are essential manures for turnips, asparagus, and most 
other culinary plants, Not only are plants grown with 
their aid finer to the eye, but, what is better, they are 
more nutritious to the human system. In other establish- 
ments, vast quantities of liquid manure are annually 
wasted. Hogsheads of chamber-slops, soap-suds, and 
other outscourings of a family, are thrown away and lost, 
or are even allowed to form ofiensiv© puddles for the 
generation of typhoid fevers, while things in the orchard 
and the garden are starving : while spinach runs up to 
seed before its time, because the soil is poor : while cab- 
bages do the same, or form hearts no bigger than tipkeys* 
eggs : while cherries, apricots, and other stone fruit, can- 
not form their kernels, but drop off yellow and immature 
for want of their peculiar nutriment. Market-gardeners 
by heaping on manure, will, in the course of seven years, 
convert sterility into fruitfulness. Private gardeners, 
simply keeping their gardens neat, — that is, carrying 
everything out of them which would feed the plants 5 
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pestered to the sofl, — ^go on year after year without the 
expenditure of a "spadeful of manure, in their flower- 
-gardens especially, and then complain that their situation 
^ bad and their land worthless. It is acknowledged by 
all, that turnips and wheat have need of manure; it seems 
to be supposed by some that fruit and flowers can 
do without it. As has been well observed in a lead- 
ing article in the ‘‘ Gardeners* Chronicle,” " They,** — 
namely, the non-manuring class of gardeners, — ‘‘would 
seem not to know that trees and grass require to be fed 
as well as themselves. It would be as rational to trust 
to the action of a cunycomb alone for keeping a horse in 
health.** Therefore, instead of any further disquisition 
on the best soil and situation for a kitchen-garden, I 
shall simply offer this brief advice : — “ Shelter suffi- 
ciently ; i:ain well ; and manure as well as you possibly 
c^.** 

In laying out the ^ound-plan, which also involves the 
mode of cropping a kitchen-garden, the endeavour should 
be made to combine simplicity with economy. In this 
case, the height of art is to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of produce from a given piece of ground. It 
cannot furnish too much, as it should never be allowed 
to approach exhaustion. It is clear that the more rapidly 
one crop can be made to succeed another, and the less 
time is lost in waiting for any given portion of the ground 
to become vacant, the larger will be the sum total of all 
the crops at the end of a twelvemonth. This object is 
most easily secured by pursuing the system of cropping 
in rows. 

To change the site of a kitchen-garden is mostly quite 
out of the question ; to alter its arrangements win often 
be followed by great advantages. Suppose you have an 
irregular piece of ground, like that represented in Fig, 1. 
The letters BT, E, S, W, indicate the cardinal points of 
the compass. The sketch is given, not as a model 
garden-plan, but to show the principle to be generally 
applied, varying the details according to circumstances. 
The first care will be to mark out a sufficiently large 
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square or obloug, on the most convenient slope or level, 
and on the best soil, and to inclose it, if possible, with a 
brick wall, WW, entirely round it ; of greatest height, 
say twelve feet, on the north side ; and of least elevation, 
say eight, at the south. At least two doors, D, D, must 
be left, wide enough to admit a wheelbarrow, or a small 
cart. A wide border, B B, will be carried entirelv round 
the garden, at the foot of the wall. This will serve, 
according to aspect, to raise early vegetables, to receive 
small seed-beds of cabbages, lettuces, and other things 
which are transplanted afterwards, as well as those which 
require temporary pricking out, such as celery ; and part 
of it may be permanently occupied by sweet herbs, 
medicinal plants, and other useful stock vegetables : 

f art also may be devoted to horticultural experiments, 
t is convenient to have in a kitchen-garden a little plot 
wherein to put surplus seeds and roots of flowers that 
are not wanted, at the moment, in the flower-garden and 
the pleasure-ground. Not only is it convenient to have 
such a supply in reserve, to mil back upon in case of 
accident elsewhere ; but, as bouquets and cut flowers are 
always in request, these can be gathered ad libitum^ 
without fear of despoiling the parterre. This circum- 
scribing border will be sure to afford room for one or 
two patches of flowers at the discretion of the family to 
pluck. A straight rectangular gravel-path, P P, will go 
round the whole. It may be edged with box, parsley, 
strawberry-plants, chamoinile, or anything of that kind, 
if space is limited ; but living plants are not the most 
convenient edging ; they harbour slugs, and impede the 
cultivation of the border. Pebbles, tiles, or iron or wood, 
which may be had in various patterns for the purpose, 
are better. Cross-paths, ^ppp^ will lead to the centre, 
where there should be, — ii not a fountain, P, with its 
basin to receive the water ejected, and always standing 
full, ready for watering, — at least a tank, or cistern, or 
shallow well, with a sufficient supply of water from some 
source or other. Inside the path is another border, b b, 
divided in the middle along its whole length by ti wall of 




Fig. 1 . 
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espalier apple-trees, A AAA. This border, which will 
aerve as a supplement to the former, and will render 
nearly the same services, is cut up into several portion 
by the intersection of the paths. Another path, within 
the espaliers, goes round the whole; and there will remain 
in the middle, the four distinct open plots of ground, 
<3-, G-, G, G, which constitute the main body of the garden 
for cropping for the supply of vegetables in quantities. 

Each of these open plots, G, will be cultivated in 
rows, as at E r, E' r', each consisting of one special kind of 
vegetables or fruit, annual or perennial. The breadth of 
each row may be made to vary, according to the supply 
required of that particular plant or root ; the only point 
insisted on is, that tho row extend completely across the 
plot. It is better to make the rows run from north to 
south, as they do in our cut, instead of from east to west, 
or in any other direction; because tall-gi*owing crops, 
such as peas, beans, raspberries, scarlet-runners, and even 
rows of gooseberry and currant bushes, have thus an 
equal share of sunshine on each side, supposing the sun 
to shine all day long, and the chances of morning and 
evening sunshine equal. In some few situations that 
are greatly exposed to south-west storms, it is absolutely 
necessary to plant rows of tall-growing peas, &c., in lines 
running from west to east, to avoid exposing their broad- 
side to the gale, and incurring the risk of being dashed 
to the ground ; but it is clear that the northern and the 
southern fronts of such a row will yield fruit very different 
in amount, and also differing somewhat in the time when 
it is ready. The plants will have to occupy the ground 
longer than they would have done, in order to allow the 
smaller and later portion of the crop to arrive at maturity. 
This evil is best avoided when it can ; and therelbre I 
repeat, when not compelled to do otherwise, crop the 
land in beds or rows running from north to south. 

A garden so distributed need scarcely ever lie idle in 
any part of it ; almost every strip may be kept in a pro* 
ductive or bearing state. Suppose tho row E has con- 
eisted of late cauliflowers, the last of which has been 
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remoTed in November ; for if half a dozen or so remain 
unconsumed, they may be drawn, and bung up by the 
heels, root and aU, in a shed or cellar, to save them from 
early frosts, and to furnish a late supply. Instantly that 
the last cauliflower is gone, let the row be manured and 
dug ; for the barrowing of which manure, the paths P,p 
wifi give easy access at either end ; and one or more drills, 
according to the breadth of the row, of early peas may 
be sown immediately. When the peas are done with, in 
June or July, again manure this same row E; -as soon 
as it is dug, sow on it, always in drills, garden turnips, 
or successions of salad, or plant on it broad-leaved endive 
for blanching in autumn, or Savoy cabbages. Eemember 
that all seeds, except those of plants to be pricked out as 
soon as they have three or four leaves, are to be sown in 
drills along the rows ; in all other cases, broadcast sowing 
is to be discard. The land, too, is always to be occu- 
jjied, as soon as any row is vacant. If it is absolutely 
compulsory to defer the planting of some crop, such as 
kidney-beans, which cannot be smely put into the ground 
till the season has advanced to a certain epoch, at least 
let the row be dug and prepared. It had better grow 
nothing, than grow weeds; and a slight pointing with 
the spade, or even a good raking, will restore its fresh- 
ness when the time arrives. Thus there will be no diffi- 
culty making the said row furnish a constant succession 
of crops from the present moment till gardens shall be 
no more. 

To exemplify the general applicability of the system, 
let us now suppose the row r to be planted with some- 
thing that occupies the ground for a longer time than 
lettuces or peas. As a strawberry-bed, it will have 
to stand for three or four years undisturbed. Well, 
leave between it and the row E, adjoining it, the 
narrowest possible strip of footpath to gather the fruit 
and cut the runners, and E and E' can follow their 
course of cropping without in the least inconveniencing 
either r, or each other, or being inconvenienced by it. 
When the strawberry-bed is at last exhausted, and 
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another bed, say r', has been planted elsewhere with 
young runners firom the worn-out bed, t can receive 
a coat of manure, be dug, and the plants buried deep 
in the ground, as the easiest way of getting rid of them, 
besides increasing the stock of Tiumw; and something 
else, perhaps broccoli, may be planted thereon, which 
will have the advantage of growing upon land that has 
rested, and has enjoved the absence of that exhausting 
crop for three whole years. A row, when done with, 
may be turned to similar account at once, without incom- 
moding the others, whether it has been occupied by 
artichokes, sea-kale, asparagus, raspberry-canes, currant- 
bushes, or anything else, which is all the better for 
occasion^ change of spot. The only care is, not to place 
side by side two crops that would too much overshadow 
each other. No inconvenience is experienced from any 
bed, as asparagus, which by good mai^ement may be 
made almost everlasting. All that is required is to 
adapt the crops on the adjacent rows to its stature at 
certain times of the year. 

The irregular remnants of land, X, T, Z, &c., outside 
the garden-wall, may often be turned to profitable, and 
even to picturesque effect, especially if the whole be 
inclosed within a park paling or secure fence. In the 
first place, every garden, even the most utilitarian, ought 
to be provided with one or more out-of-the-way comers, 
as at O, o, which are never seen by visitors, and only 
by the master when he goes purposely to inspect them, 
and which receive heaps of decaying leaves, manure, 
broken potsherds, prunings of trees, last year’s raspberry- 
canes, and the various other offal of a garden, which 
mwt be put somewhere, and are best out of sight. A 
tool-house, a mushroom-house, a root-shed, a propaga- 
ting-pit, and several other etcetera which are more useful 
than ornamental, may thus be made to retire behind the 
scenes, to play their part when called upon, and not 
before. A border running completely round the out- 
side of the garden wall, as B^B, will prove extremely 
serviceable. At its north exposure it can receive morel 
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^berries and Alpine Btrawberries ; on the east and west, 

few pear-trees, with currant and gooseberry bushes 
against the wall, to be netted over for autumnal desserts* 
jj^e south wall, outside, will supply a welcome addition 
0 the stock of peaches, apricots, grapes, and nectarines, 
within* The border may contain surplus flowers, for 
cutting, early salading, latest kidney-beans and peas, 
nd the hundred things for which a south border is 
'nvaluable. The entrance, e, may be flanked right and 
.eft by a small shrubbery, s a, of hardy evergreens, such 
as box, holly, Portugal laurel, and yew. To save space 
within the garden, Z and Y may be filled with currant 
and gooseberry bushes, Jerusalem artichokes, or rasp- 
berries. On the eastern and western extra slips of land, 
nay stand a row of cherry or pear trees. The tract 
narked X, supposing such to exist, will be a favourable 
gpot for a small miscellaneous orchard (especially if the 
whole inclosure slopes to the south), consisting of a 
walnut-tree or two, a medlar or two, a few plum-trees 
of various kinds, and as many apple-trees as there is 
:oom for, without crowding or too much overshadowing. 
If the whole can bo backed by a screen of Scotch firs, to 
'ejoice the eye with green in the sunshine of winter, 
Dur kitchen-garden will be charmingly as well as com- 
'brtably situated. On the magnitude of its scale alone 
depends the addition of a gardener’s cottage within some 
part of the general inclosure. A sheltered nook should 
be devoted to bees. 

In cropping a garden according to this or any other 
system, it is desirable for the gardener to have some 
record of his operations to refer to. This is best effected 
by numbering the beds or rows, and entering their crops, 
as planted, in a memorandum-book. Few people will 
take so much trouble as such entry requires, or at least 
continue it with regularity. And yet they are annoyed 
and inconvenienced by finding some patch of seed which 
they had sown, of a kind which will not keep its vitality 
for more than a year or two, such as onion-seed or carrot- 
seed, not come up, while they have forgotten the date at 
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wLioh they sowed it. They are afiraid to dig up the bed 
and re-sow it with £resli seed, because they may thus 
destroy it just at the moment when it is going to start ; 
and yet it they delay deciding upon sometmmg much 
longer, the adTanoed season may render the crop inferior, 
easy mode of escaping ik>m this awkward dilemma, 
is to write, at the time of sowing, the name of the seed 
and the date of the operation on 
a small square piece of writing- 
paper, thus: — In the case of 
tr^splantation, to know what 
you are about, and to gather 
experience from the result, the 
aper should bear inscribed the 
ate of transplantation as well 
as of sowing, as thus, in Fig. 8. 

Double the scrap of paper twice 
at least, or into one-iourth of its 
size, or less, with the writing 
inside. Take any sound piece of 
stick that is nearest at hand, 
not too thick, and about six 
inches long ; point it at one end, 
and make a sut at the other ; insert the folded label into 
the cleft part of the stick, of course with the doubled edge 
upwards exposed to the weather ; stick it into the seed- 
b^, and in ordinary seasons it will serve you for a record 
as long as you are likely to want it for that particular 
UX)p. Your memory must serve you for the succession 
one crop after another on each strip of land. 

The reason why each crop that has grown on each 
strip or row should be remembered is, that a studied 
rotation of crops is advisable, though greater liberty is 
allowed in gardening than in farming ; because the extra 
labour and manure bestowed upon the land make up for 
the evil resulting from any injudicious succession. It is 
the universal belief amongst vegetable physiologists, that 
each species of phint prefers, and extracts from the soil, 
m somewhat dinerent kind of nourishment, — just as a 
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hundred ^ests sitting down to a banquet will vary con- 
siderably m their individual selection of dishes. There- 
fore, what one plant leaves, may prove the food exactly 
suitable to another : and instead of causing cabbages to 
be followed by cabbages, or other vegetables of the same 
family, as cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts, it is best to 
alternate them with leguminous or umbelliferous plants, 
such as peas and beans, or parsneps and carrots, with 
intermediate crops of sdads and roots. It is sufficient 
to point out the principle, leaving the details to be 
worked out according to the practitioner’s judgment and 
convenience. 

GAUDinairo tools. 

It is not always the most complicated machinery which 
does its work the most perfectly. Some implements are 
necessary : and of those alone I proceed to speak briefly. 
There are gardening toys, as well as gardening tools. 
The object of the present book is to give instructions, 
not for pleasant play, but for serviceable work. 

It may be observed, that as there are local tastes in 
the style of gardening, and local preferences of certain 
vegetables to be cultivated, so also there are local tools, 
some few of which deserve a place in every garden tool- 
house. 

The English spade is a good implement, but it is too 
broad in &e iron, and too short in the shaft for many 
soils and many workers. Women and boys can dig witn 
greater ease, and even grown men can get over their 
work more quickly, digging at the same time to an equal 
or a greater depth, with the French spade, which some- 
what resembles the implement* used by the Lincolnshire 
marshmen to excavate their drains and ditches. The 
iron is ten or eleven inches long, and five or six broad at 
the most, being narrower at the bottom than at the top. 
The shaft is five or six and thirty inches long, including 
the handle at the top, which is simply a cross piece of 
five inches. The long leverage of handle and the narrow- 
ness of the blade allow it to be used with less resistance 
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from the soil, which at the same time is more finelj 
divided than it would be by a spade with a broader iron. 
The English trowel is excellent for many pur- 
poses ; but besides it, it will be found convenient 
to have one or two long, narrow ones, like the 
out Pig. 4. The transplanter is a tool with 
handles at one end, and a couple of 
semicircular blades at the other, which, 
when closed, form a hollow cylinder. (See 
Pig. 5.) The two blades, open, are thrust 
into the ground on each side of a plant, 
the clod IS compressed and removed by a 
side movement, and many roots can be 
thus removed, even at the time of flower- 
ing. A rake ; a common hoe, to draw the earth 
and cut weeds by drawing it towards the ope- 
Pig. 5. rator ; a Dutch hoe, to cut weeds by pushing it 
away from him ; a line, or stout cord, fastened to 
a strong peg at each end (there is a good reel contriv- 
ance), to be shortened according to requirement, by 
being wound round one or both of them, and to serve 
for Rawing seed-drills, and for planting rows of cabbages, 
lettuces, <&.; a wheelbarrow ; a fork for taking up pota- 
toes, <&c., and spreading dung; a mattock, to stub up 
tough, deep roots ; mats, either of bast (though those are 
getting scarce, since the war with Bussia), or of rye-straw 
strung together, for shading, protecting from frost, 
warding off hail on the approach of a tempest, and shel- 
tering from cutting winds ; a set of hand- 
lights or bell-glasses, like Pig. 6 ; two or 
three sash-frames to cover hotbeds or cold- 
pits; watering-pots of various size and con- 
struction: some without roses, — for the 
pouring out of diluted liquid manure to 
newly-planted cauliflowers, cabbages, &c., — 
some with roses of different degrees of flne- 
ness in the holes with which they are pierced, to distribute 
pure water, like a natural shower, over beds of seedlings; 
a hogshead or two for liquid manure ; rain-water tubs in 
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abundance, if there is no cistern to receive the rain 
from the roofs ; plenty of neat sticks, to support dahlias, 
standard roses, &c. ; besides an abundant store, laid in 
beforehand, for peas and runner beans ; a hammer, nails, 
and shreds of cloth (though I shall describe a better 
mode than that of fastening fruit-trees to walls) ; a good 
pruning-knife ; a budding-knife ; a small saw; a bill-hook; 
a roller, for gravel-walks and grass ; a pair of shears, for 
clipping box-edging and quickset hedges; flower-pots and 
their pans ; an iron-wire sieve or two, for sifting mould ; 
baskets and punnits, to receive the produce of the garden 
when gathered ; a dibble, for setting beans, &c. : all these 
are almost necessaries. Let each tool have its place of 
deposit, instead of being left about carelessly in comers. 
If expense is no great object, there may be added to the 
list a portable pump or garden-engine, for syringing 
wall-trees, standard shrubs, and beds in masses ; a patent 
grass-mowing machine, for cutting lawns, bleaches, or 
bowling-greens, closely and expeditiously; a sundial, 
fixed on a pedestal; nets, for preserving the fruit on 
wall-trees and currant and gooseberry bushes, in autumn, 
and which will also shelter peach and apricot blossoms 
from slight frosts in early spring ; in short, the many 
other forms of horticultural appliances, whose latest 
improvements may be learned by a glance at the adver- 
tising columns of the gardening journals. 

The products of the kitchen-garden shall now be 
treated separately, under the heads given on the title- 
page; namely, Boots, Vegetables, Herbs, and Fruits. It is 
useless here to occupy our limited space either with 
definitions that are not absolutely required to explain 
the subject, or with discussing the classification of well- 
known objects, which may, without any violence, be 
equally referred to more closes than one. 

XSCTTLENT BOOTS. 

The Potato — Solanum tuberoeum . — The plant which 
produces this well-known tuber is a native of South 

o 
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America, and although introduced to England in the 
sixteenth century, cannot yet be said to be acclimatized. 
Evelyn’s contemptuous direction, “plant potatoes in your 
worst ground,” is what we are obliged to come to after 
all. But the truth is, they were not generally known 
and cultivated over the country before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Main crops of potatoes, for late autumnal and winter 
use, belong rather to the field than to the garden. Unless 
a garden is of the largest size, it is better for a family to 
buy all except the early potatoes, and devote the space 
they would occupy to more costly vegetables; such as 
seakale, asparagus, and green peas. As yet, no specific 
remedy for the potato disease has been discovered ; those 
who put their faith in assertions to the contrary will be 
deceived. As a general rule, it may be stated, as to time 
of planting, that the later it is deferred, the greater is 
the danger of disease to which the crop is exposed ; and 
as to soil, the more nearly it approaches to pure sea-sand 
(itself, however, a very variable and heterogeneous eom- 

S osition), the more healthy is the sample of potato pro- 
uced. Autumnal planting, so much insisted upon of 
late, is excellent when the soil is thoroughly drained, the 
sets planted deep enough (about a foot), and the follow- 
ing winter not too severe. Covering with leaves or straw 
litter is a hazardous practice in the open ground, as it is 
apt to draw up the roots too early in spring. The early 
varieties of potatoes are also found to be less liable to 
disease than the late ones. 

For the first garden crop, there is not a better variety, 
upon the whole, than the ash-leaved kidney. Though 
not an abundant bearer, it comes to hand quickly, and is 
of first-rate quality and flavour. Without resorting to 
hotbed-frames, a very early crop, to be consumed as a 
delicacy, may be obtained by planting in December a 
single row of sets, about four inches deep, in the border 
in front of a south wall, at the distance of six inches 
from the foot of the wall. If the space of eighteen inches 
be left clear in front of this row, unoccupied by any other 
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crop, the potato sets may be planted as close together as 
six inches in the row. If the wall be of any considerable 
length, the supply thus obtained will suffice till the next 
two successions of ash-leaved kidneys (the first from 
warm borders, the second from the central part of the 
garden) come into bearing. Good kinds to succeed these 
will be the Earlj Shaw, or the Early Champion. Chap- 
man’s Kidney is an excellent and handsome variety, 
which comes in early ; as also are several of those adver- 
tised by the London and provincial nurserymen. 

All potatoes intended for seed, or sets, should be laid 
and turned in the sunshine (sheltered from wet), till 
they have become quite green all over. The greening, 
besides giving them greater vigour, renders them unfit 
for table, and therefore insures their being respected late 
in the season, when potatoes are scarce. They are also 
less tempting to petty thieves. The selection of sets, 
and the process of greening them, is best performed at 
the time of taking up ; all the trouble it gives, is simply 
to toss the seed potatoes aside into a separate basket by 
themselves. It is therefore better that every gardener 
should save his own sets ; although the advice is worth 
attending to, that those who have only a small piece of 
ground should never save their own sets, but should buy 
what they want every year, as early as possible in 
October, before the eyes have grown. It is truly urged 
that the potato ought to have a change of ground ; those 
who have large farms may save their sets from one kind 
of soil, and plant them out next year on a different one. 
When this cannot be done, friends and neighbours may 
still exchange sets with each other. If greened sets 
could be exchanged, every requirement would be fulfilled. 

When the ash-leaved kidney sets are thoroughly 
greened, place them in a shallow drawer, or flat basket, 
in a single stratum, upright, or all leaning in one direction, 
with their noses, crowns, or bud ends upwards, and the 
string end, or part next the stalk, downwards. Whole 
potatoes, from two to three inches long, make good sets, 
rut the potatoes so packed in any light, airy, dry, cool 

C 2 
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A.inerica, and although introduced to England in the 
sixteenth century, cannot yet be said to be acclimatized. 
Evelyn’s contemptuous direction, ‘‘ plant potatoes in your 
vrorst ground,” is what we are obliged to come to after 
all. But the truth is, they were not generally known 
and cultivated over the country before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Main crops of potatoes, for late autumnal and winter 
use, belong rather to the field than to the garden. Unless 
a garden is of the largest size, it is better for a family to 
buy all except the early potatoes, and devote the space 
they would occupy to more costly vegetables; such as 
seakalc, asparagus, and green peas. As yet, no specific 
remedy for the potato disease has been discovered ; those 
who put their faith in assertions to the contrary will be 
deceived. As a general rule, it may be stated, as to time 
of planting, that the later ii is deferred, the greater is 
the danger of disease to which the crop is exposed ; and 
as to soil, the more nearly it approaches to pure sea-sand 
(itself, however, a very variable and heterogeneous com- 
position), the more healthy is the sample of potato pro- 
duced. Autumnal planting, so much insisted upon of 
late, is excellent when the soil is thoroughly drained, the 
sets planted deep enough (about a foot), and the follow- 
ing winter not too severe. Covering with leaves or straw 
litter is a hazardous practice in the open ground, as it is 
apt to draw up the roots too early in spring. The early 
varieties of potatoes are also found to be less liable to 
disease than the late ones. 

For the first garden crop, there is not a better variety, 
upon the whole, than the ash -leaved kidney. Though 
not an abundant bearer, it comes to hand quickly, and is 
of first-rate quality and flavour. Without resorting to 
hotbed-frames, a very early crop, to be consumed as a 
delicacy, may be obtained by planting in December a 
single row of sets, about four inches deep, in the border 
in front of a south wall, at the distance of six inches 
from the foot of the wall. If the space of eighteen inches 
be left clear in front of this row, unoccupied by any other 
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crop, the potato sets may be planted as close together as 
six inches in the row. If the wall be of any considerable 
length, the supply thus obtained will suffice till the next 
two successions of ash-leaved kidneys (the first from 
warm borders, the second from the central part of the 
garden) come into bearing. G-ood kinds to succeed these 
will be the Early Shaw, or the Early Champion. Chap- 
man’s Kidney is an excellent and handsome variety, 
which comes in early ; as also are several of those adver- 
tised by the London and provincial nurserymen. 

All potatoes intended for seed, or sets, should bo laid 
and turned in the sunsliine (sheltered from wet), till 
they have become quite green all over. The greening, 
besides giving them greater vigour, renders them unfit 
for table, and therefore insures their being respected late 
in the season, w’hen potatoes are scarce. They are also 
less tempting to petty thieves. The selection of sets, 
and the process of greening them, is best performed at 
the time of taking up ; all the trouble it gives, is simply 
to toss the seed potatoes aside into a separate basket by 
themselves. It is therefore better that every gardener 
should save his own sets ; although the advice is worth 
attending to, that those who have only a small piece of 
ground should never save their own sets, but should buy 
wffiat they want every year, as early as possible in 
October, before the eyes have grown. It is truly urged 
that the potato ought to have a change of ground ; those 
who have large farms may save their sets from one kind 
of soil, and plant them out next year on a different one. 
When this cannot be done, friends and neighbours may 
still exchange sets with each other. If greened sets 
could be exchanged, every requirement would be fulfilled. 

When the ash-leaved kidney sets are thoroughly 
greened, place them in a shallow drawer, or flat basket, 
in a single stratum, upright, or all leaning in one direction, 
with their noses, crowns, or bud ends upwards, and the 
string end, or part next the stalk, downwards. Whole 
potatoes, from two to three inches long, make good sets. 
Put the potatoes so packed in any light, airy, drv, cool 
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place, where they will be secure from frost, to pass the 
winter, as the main crop of this variety will not he 
planted before February or March. Each potato will 
then have starting from its nose a single stout green 
shoot about an inch long. In planting, take care to 
leave this bud uppermost. The sets, so prepared and 
packed, will occupy considerable room ; but they will 
well repay the trouble thev give. In spring, dig your 
border lengthwise, working Dackwards, to avoid trampling 
on the ground.* In the first trench, by the aid of a line, 
set your potatoes nine inches apart from set to set. 
The depth will vair with the season (from 9 to 3 inches) ; 
the later the shallower. Dig on, and plant a second 
row in a trench eighteen inches from the first, shifting 
and using the line each time, to keep each row perfectly 
straight ; and so on. The potato-bed will thus be left 
quite level, and will remain untouched till the weeds 
appear. Defer the first hoeing till the potato-shoots are 
up. When six or seven inches high, earth them up by 
drawing the mould towards each row from the middle of 
the space between the rows. This will suflSce till the 
tubers are formed, and the crop gathered, to be replaced 
by something else. 

Mr. Cuthill’s mode of growing early potatoes is not 
quite so simple as the above ; but it must be a successful 
one, if, as he says, until he published an account of his 
method of culture, he could undersell all growers of 
early potatoes in the London markets, but since he 
made it public, the price of early potatoes has diminished 
one-half. 

“ The sets, well greened, are laid out singly (with their 
heads all one way, to preserve order at taking-up time 
when planted out), under a stage in a cold green-house. 
All persons will not have such a convenience, but market- 
gardeners may fill their * lights,* putting the glass on and 
covering up accordingly as the winter advances. If they 
cannot spare frames, trenches may be dug ; one five feet 
broad and a hundred feet long, will hold enough potatoes 
to plant an acre of land. Farmers may find room in 
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lofts, sheds, trenches, or other places ; for cottagers, a 
very small comer will be sufficient. Care is taken that 
no water fall upon them, and nothing more is done until 
about the middle of January, by w&ch time the shoots 
have grown about an inch. The shoot is very strong 
and green, the young fibres striking out from the base of 
the shoot and very bold and strong. I now put on aa 
much mould as will cover them, and one watering is 
given to mix the earth in between them. They are then 
left untouched till planting-out time ; they are not even 
watered, because the less water given to them, the 
hardier and more wiry they become, sending out an 
immense number of roots to collect food ; in fact, when 
taken up in the middle or end of February, they have 
produced a complete mass of strong, fine roots, with 
a powerful stem. The ground is prepared during the 
winter by trenching two spades deep, and laying it in 
ridges. The ridges ought to run north and south ; this 
being of the greatest consequence, in order to allow of an 
equ£u action of the sun and air on the sides. Early 
potatoes should be planted in ridges from eighteen 
inches to two feet apart, and the sets be placed at 
intervals of nine inches ; late potatoes ought never to be 
planted closer than two feet to two feet six inches from 
row to row, and one foot from set to set. 

As soon as the ground is trenched, I sow salt and 
soot, in the proportion of about two tons of salt and 
thirty bushels of soot to the acre. I have used no other 
manure than this for five years. The planting is com- 
menced by taking up the sets carefully, and placing 
them at the bottom of the first furrow, the shoots being 
placed parallel with the ridges. The mould of the first 
ridge is then laid over them carefully, as tlie shoots 
are by this time three, four, or even five inches long ; the 
next ridge is proceeded with in the same way, and so 
on, the ground being left at last in ridges lying directly 
over the sets. If all the side shoots are removed, leaving 
only the main shoot, the crop will be ripe or fit to dig 
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nearly a week before the tubers with all the shoots 
attached, although the crop will not be near so heavy. 

** When the plants come up, they grow so fest that 
they smother the weeds, if there be any. If May should 
be very dry, as in some seasons, I am obliged to water, 
and when I do, of course I continue it twice a week 
until rain comes ; for if watering be not continued, you 
only bring up the fibres to be killed by the heat of the 
sun. The main points in the above mode of management 
are, that the potato is not allowed to shoot and waste 
its substance in growth to be thrown away ; the first 
shoot or bud is allowed to proceed onward to its perfect 
development, while in the common method of proceeding, 
the tubers are allowed to sprout from all the eyes, ^ 
produce a quantity of weak shoots, which arc broken off 
and wasted at planting- time, leaving the impoverished 
tuber in a condition which necessarily retards and 
weakens the fixture plants.** 

When seed potatoes are employed of larger size than 
a turkey’s egg, they may be cut in two, leaving one 
or more strong eyes on each set. In this case, they 
ought not to be planted immediately after division, 
for fear of making them rot ; they should be exposed to 
the air for two or three days, to allow the cut surface to 
dry and harden. But !Mr. Cuthill justly observes, that 
“ u the growers of the potato w ill continue to cut the 
tubers into sets, all the crown sets ought to be kept 
together, and all the bottom eyes planted by themselves ; 
for the sap of all potatoes rises to the crown eyes first, 
and when cut and planted indiscriminately, after a 
mild season, the crop is alternately good and bad ; i. e., 
the sap is so much abstracted from the lower eyes, by 
the top ones, that the former either push weakly, or 
not at all.” 

In most situations, potatoes are best grown on the 
Irish lazy-bed system, though it would be better to 
avoid planting potatoes at all in such places. The 
ground is marked out in beds four or five feet wdde, 
according to convenience, leaving between them allevs 
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two or more feet wide, in proportion to the depth of tlie 
soil. The beds are manured, slightly dug over, burying 
the manure shallow, and the seed potatoes are laid in 
rows oh the surface, and then covered with earth thrown 
out of the alleys, which are thus converted into trenchet 
or drains. As the growth of the plants advances, mort 
earth is thrown on them, till the sets are about as deep 
as they would be in ridges. When the crop is taken, 
the mould is returned to the trenches, and the following 
year an alternation may be made, by causing theformer 
beds to serve as trenches to supply earth for covering 
potatoes planted on the surface of what were trenches 
the summer before. Necessity, the mother of invention, 
is the only excuse for this mode of culture. It is a sort 
of compromise, by which a piece of marsh or bog con- 
sents to become half dry land and half water; but it 
affords a useful hint in wet seasons. By sacrificing a 
few rows of potatoes, or merely by taking them up before 
their growth is completed, temporary drains mav be 
made, which will either respite or save the rest oi the 
crop. The lazy-bed system may be advantageously 
followed on stiff retentive clays, where effectual 
drainage is difficult. 

A garden ought to contain a few rows of potatoes 
of choice, late, or curious kinds ; such as the red potatoes, 
both kidney and round, which have the reputation of 
comparative freedom from disease ; the Negro, which has 
a black skin, but is white within, and is much approved, 
and which makes a striking dish on the dinner-table 
when served with its jacket on, or, as the Prench say, 
cn robe de chambre. The small Dutch round potato is 
another choice late potato, firm and well-flavoured in 
quality, and is useful to serve whole in made dishes vkich 
contain vegetable ingredients. Seed Dutch potatoes 
may be obtained from most of the seaports on our 
eastern coast ; for instance, from Great Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. Main and late potato crops should not be 
allowed to form the berries, the root being thereby 
robbed of a certain amount of nutriment. It is there- 
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fore a good plan to pick off the blossoms from potato 
plants, as soon as they open. As a general rule for 
early crops, potatoes may be planted in autumn, it* they 
be but covered by a sufficient depth of earth to prevent 
the frost from reaching them ; but it is more usual to 
plant in February and March for early crops, and from 
March to May for main and late crops. 

There is a mode of obtaining make-believe early 
potatoes, which deserves recording solely for the sake 
of putting the inexperienced upon their guard. The 
trick, though stale, has been successfully played of late 
in several English provincial towns; but a quotation 
from Mr. Outhill’s excellent pamphlet will suffice to 
open the eyes of the amateur gardener. “ Some twenty 
years ago, a gentleman whom I then lived with bought 
what were called Dutch winter potatoes. They were to 
be planted in the autumn, and to grow all the winter. 
The impostors charged a guinea a peck for them. It 
was a round potato; they were planted according to 
directions ; but when the frost came, away the unfortu- 
nate tops went like all others. This very plan is now 
practised for Covent Garden Market; the old tubers 
are kept back until July, and then planted. They grow 
very fast, but are not near ripe by the approach of frost. 
As soon as the halm is cut down, large quantities of 
straw are put on the ground, and towards Christmas 
the tubers are dug up, and put into one and two-pound 
baskets, and are sold for new potatoes, at from sixpence 
to eighteen pence per pound ; they are as full of water as 
a turnip, the leaves being all destroyed before the cells 
had time to become filled with starch. The Cornwall 
kidneys are the only ones used for this purpose. By 
taking one in your hand, you will find the skin firm 
on, which is not the case with a new potato, either 
grown in frames or in the natural ground.’* In shorty 
they are not new potatoes at all, only abortive and very 
inferior old ones. 

Besides the above-named early kinds, there is the 
Early Frame, a favourite for growing under glass ; Fox’® 
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Seedling, a good dwarf-growing kind ; the Early Oxford, 
round, even earlier than the Ash-leaved Kiiiey, and 
mealy ; the Eeady Penny, also round, and very early, 
more productive than the Ash-leaved ; the Yellow 
Golden, round, early, and productive ; the Early Manley, 
excellent and prolific ; and the Prizefighter, an excellent 
early kidney. One of the best foreign kinds is the 
Beige Native^ or Early Belgian, known at Brussels by 
the name of Neuf-Semainee, or Nine-weeks potato. Eor 
later use, there is the York Begent, excellent and mealy ; 
the Blush Kidney, excellent ; the Lancashire Pink-eyed ; 
and many others, all good in their kind; some being 
greater favourites in one locality, and some in another. 

During summer, potatoes are best taken up from the 
ground as they are wanted. Those for winter use had 
better remain till the halm is entirely withered and 
brown, and severe weather is apprehended. A dry day, 
if possible, is best for taking them up, and they may be 
stored in any dark, dry, airy place, which is secure from 
frost. A well-drained cellar, through which currents of 
air can be admitted, fulfils every condition requisite for 
their preservation. Permanent potato-pits sunk in the 
ground, lined with brickwork and covered with thatch, 
are effectual, and may be turned to various account in 
summer ; but the most common way is to pit them out 
of doors, either in simple round heaps, or in long ridges, 
on a dry sandy or gravelly spot. The potatoes, as dry 
as may be, are laid on a bed of straw, and covered first 
with more straw, and then with earth taken from a trench 
running round the edge of the heap or ridge, and which 
will thus serve as a drain to the whole. If the potatoes 
are moist, or there is apprehension of disease amongst 
them, it will be well to leave a wisp of straw sticking 
out at the top, which will thus serve as a gas and vapour^ 
shaft, or ventilator. The more neatly and perfectly the 
outside of the ridge is smoothed with the back of the 
spade, the better it will fence the rains of winter. 

The Carrot — Baucus Carota , — This and the parsnep 
belong to the natural family of umbelliferous plants, 
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M. Barthel, of Mulhausen, which professes to be better 
than the other white and yellow carrots, but as yet is but 
little known. 

Carrots should be taken up with a fork, as little 
broken and bruised as possible. Tho decaying of their 
tops is the sign that they are ready. They are easily 
stored; they may be packed in sand, or they may be 
arranged in a heap, that will greatly economize space, by 
laying them head and tails alternately, against the wall 
of a dry cellar, till they themselves form a sort of 
internal wall. French market-gardeners, at the time of 
storing, cut off a thin slice of each root at the top, 
containing the central bud, not ill-naturedly, as some 
have supposed, to prevent others from obtaining seed 
of the same stock, but merely to keep the shoot from 
starting and exhausting the root. Carrots are thus 
preserved till high up in the summer ; in fact, till their 
successors in the garden are ready to take their place in 
the soup-boiler. 

The Farsnep — Fastinaca sativa . — The parsnep is but 
little known out of Great Britain and Ireland, and where 
known, is mostly but lightly esteemed. The peculiarity of 
its flavour does not please all palates : nevertheless, it is 
a useful and nutritious root. There are but few varieties 
of parsnep : the Hollow-crowned is the best for garden- 
culture; the Turnip-rooted is almost worthless, having 
merely the characters of a stunted root. The Channel 
Islands Jersey and Guernsey are famous for their field 
parsneps, which are largely consumed, both in soup by 
the inhabitants, and by milch cows and fatting cattle. 
Their excellence may be attributed rather to the soil and 
climate than to any peculiarity of the kind cultivated. 
Still, many gardeners prefer seed which is thence im- 
port^ 

Parsneps bear earlier sowing than carrots ; they might 
even be sown in autumn, had not such plants a tendency 
to run up to seed in the course of the summer. Unlike 
carrots, half-grown parsneps are of little or no value ; 
indeed they do not attain their full flavour and sweet- 
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ness till they have ripened from the effects of time, which 
some think is hastened by exposure on the open ground 
to a few days’ and nights* frost. They are not at their 
best before December or January, and are excellent 
during Lent as accompaniments to salt fish. It is 
consequently useless to leave the seedlings thicker than 
they are to remain eventually. They should be hoed 
out to much the same distance in their drills as is 
allowed to full-grown carrots, as soon as the young 
plants have got three or four leaves. All the subsequent 
care required is, to keep them free from weeds. 

The failure of potato crops and the robust nature of 
the parsnep, has suggested the notion that the latter 
root would bear transplanting as well as the cabbage 
does : and the supposed fact has been disseminated in 
little books, written for distribution among the working 
classes. Now it makes some difference to a labouring 
man, whether the plant which occupies his little hit of 
ground from the beginning of May to the end of October, 
at shortest, be a real parsnep with a crown three inches 
across and a root tapering down to a proportionate 
length, or a mis-shapen root, on which, were it a newly- 
introduced species, horticulturists would doubt whether 
it was worth their while to try experiments or not. It 
may, therefore, be as well to state, that the result of 
experiments on the transplantation of parsneps has been 
to produce a few barrowtuls of very ill-shaped potatoes, 
with a few parsnep-leaves growing somewhere from a 
sort of crown, and an endless beard of innumerable fibres 
stretching downwards in search of the earth’s centre of 
gravity. The effect of transplantation on the parsnep is, 
evidently, to form these famgs and fibres by the breaking 
of the original tap-root : and however worthless parsneps 
thus cultivated may be to eat, it is more than probable 
that they would be extremely valuable to produce seed, 
if permitted to remain where they had once been reset. 
But half a dozen shapely roots planted in the spring will 
produce a man seed enough for himself, besides a little 
to spare to his neighbours. The cottager will find him- 
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self sadly disappointed, if he transplants parsneps in the 
hope of obtaining roots for himself, not his pig, to eat. 
The agricultural labourer is generally too well experienced 
to adopt the system, but many other persons with small 
gardens might be induced to occupy their space unpro- 
fitably, if a word of caution were not whispered in their 
ears. 

The Turnip — Hrassica Rapa, or Napm , — Another 
root which modem agriculture lias converted into a most 
valuable field crop, but whoso excellence for the table 
has caused it to be raised in gardens for seasons when 
the larger supply is not to be had. It is remarkable that 
the very best turnips are those grown at no great dis- 
tance from the sea. Soil containing a large proportion 
of sand and marine manures, such as fish-refuse and 
sea-weed, accompanied by the influence of saline mists, 
appear the agents best adapted to grow turnips to per- 
fection. 

In gardens, let the soil be rich and light. Sow in 
drills about a foot apart, and hoe out to about the same 
distance in the drill, at first. Turnips may stand a little 
thicker in the garden than in the field, both because 
some of the varieties are smaller, and also because many 
will be drawn as soon as a moderate- sized bulb is formed. 
If sowing takes place too early, most — sometimes all — the 
plants will run up to seed at once. Much will depend 
on the spring’s being dry or showery. Something must 
unavoidabl}’’ be risked in obtaining the earliest, or the 
second earliest, turnips; but nothing venture, nothing 
have. The end of IMarch is quite soon enough to begin ; 
afterwards, small successional sowings may be made once 
a month, or even once a fortnight, if there is room for 
them. A last speculative cast of seed may be made in 
the middle of August or the beginning of September. 
If the winter sets in early, and the plants have not time 
to bulb, they should still be sufiered to stand, to furnish 
turnip-tops, — a delicious and wholesome vegetable, — in 
spring, when the garden has only a scant variety of 
greens to offer. But if the autumn is long, mild, and 
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fine, these late-sown turnips will be sure to produce some 
respectably-sized and valuable roots. 

For general garden use, perhaps the best is the Early 
Stone or White Stone ; the Yellow Malta is excellent ; 
the American Stone, or Purple American, with a purple 
tinge on the part exposed to the air, though perfectly 
white within, is early and well-flavoured, but is tender, 
apt to rot in wet seasons, and does not stand the winter 
well ; the Yellow Aberdeen, or Scotch, is hardy and well- 
flavoured ; the Early Dutch is good ; a new turnip, — the 
Orange Jelly, — raised by Mr. Chivas, of Chester, deserves 
to be more widely known. It is mostly looked upon as 
a mere field turnip, but is early and excellent for the 
table. The most delicate tumip-tops are those from 
Swede turnips : the gardener’s requirements must dictate 
to him whether it is worth his while to plant in autumn 
a few bulbs for that purpose in some vacant comer. It 
is useless to give directions about storing turnips, as 
such are of little value for culinary purposes, except, per- 
haps, to fiavour soups and sauces. For this object, the 
French prepare turnips by drying and baking them till 
they are dark-brown, or nearly black, to enrich their 
ragouts and made-dishes. The small upright radish-like 
turnips, known and esteemed abroad as the Teltow, the 
Freneuse, the Navet de Meaux, and the Long Yellow, 
are not likely to be appreciated here, even if they were 
generally introduced. Their appearance would prepossess 
but few gardeners in their favour. They require warm 
and sandy spots ; on strong clays they become sticky and 
good for nothing. 

The cotyledons, or seed-leaves, of young turnips, as 
they spring from the ground, are very attractive to slugs, 
snails, and several species of small insects. Early crops 
are often thus destroyed, especially in dry springs. The 
best remedy is to force the growth of the plants as much 
as possible, as they are safe when once they have made 
three or four leaves. Therefore, not only should a 
turnip-bed be in good heart, but the drills may be 
watered with liquid manure immediately before sowing 
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tlie seed : and as soon as it makes its appearance above 
ground, waterings with soft water should be frequently 
repeated, till rain falls. 

Sahify, or Goaf's IBeard^ — Tragopogon porrifoUum . — 
Inhere are several pleasant roots, of whidi tins is one, 
which are rarely cultivated in England, except in aristo- 
cratic gardens, but which are seen in abundance on the 
Continent, in the markets of every small town and village. 
The others are Scorzonera, Chicory, and Skirrets ; the 
latter being the less common. They are served either 
separately, plain boiled, and then covered with white 
sauce, or they are made to enter largely into the com- 
position of such dishes as beef a la mode, harricoed mutton, 
ragouts, <&c., in the same way as carrots, asparagus-tops, 
or green peas. In either condition, thejr afford an agree- 
able and salutary variety to our list of winter vegetables ; 
and they are all so easy of culture and so hardy, that 
they deserve to be brought forwwd out of their present 
state of neglect, especially as they were not always so 
much despised and forgotten in Great Britain. Skirrets, 
particularly, were formerly much esteemed in cookery. 
In the north of Scotland, they are cultivated under the 
name of “ crummocks.** 

Sow in March and April, in drills eight or ten inches 
apart, in good deep-dug soil, which has been highly 
manured for the previous crop. Salsify does not bear 
transplanting with advantage. Thin them out in the 
drills to four inches from root to root. Take up in 
November, and preserve in sand, in a cellar, like carrots, 
as many as are likely to be wanted during the continuance 
of frost. Those left in the ground will send up in spring 
stout green shoots, which are boiled and eaten like 
asparagus. 

Scorzonera, Viper'' s- Grass, or Danish Salsify — Scot- 
zonera Hispanica. — The name of this excellent root is 
derived from two Spanish words, scorza, root, and nera, 
black : and the uninviting colour of the outer rind greatly 
restricts its general use. Housekeepers do not like to 
waste their time in scraping it; but in the markets of most 
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large towns in France, scorzonera may be bought ready- 
cleaned for cooking. 

Scorzonera differs from salsify in not being fit for use 
till the second year : and so far the progress of its vege- 
tation is remarkable. Other esculent roots, after having 
flowered and ripened their seed, become tough, woody, 
and uneatable; but scorzonera, sown in spring in rich soil, 
quickly forms its long straight roots, without putting 
forth any ramifications. The minority of the plants 
display their yellow flowers, and subsequently bear seed. 
If those plants were taken up then, they would be found 
so stringy as to be useless for the table ; but in the 
spring of the following year, the fibres have disappeared, 
the roots become fleshy, tender, and full of milky juice, 
exactly as they were before flow’ering ; and they continue 
to increase in size without losing their good qualities. 
They may be sown exactly like salsify, but require double 
the room to grow in. As the germination of both these 
seeds is somewhat uncertain, watering in dry weather 
will be useful to aid their coming up. If possible, 
procure seed of the previous year. 

The Skirret — Sium sisarum, — A native of China, with 
the root composed of fleshy tubers about the size of a 
man’s thumb, growing together something like a dahlia 
root. Most gardening books recommend this esculent 
to be raised from seed; the present Book for the Country 
advises the contrary. If seed be used, it may be sown 
and treated exactly like salsify; but amateur horticul- 
turists, long baffled in the attempt to raise a crop of 
skirrets from seed, have at last discovered in Evelyn’s 
Kalendarium Hortensey or Gardener* a AVmanacJc, the 
wrinkle, which a host of gardeners had failed to supply: — 
“ March. — Sow skirrets in rich, mellow, fresh earth, and 
moist: and when about a finger long, plant but one 
single root in a hole, at a foot distance.’* The skirret 
being a perennial plant, division of the root offers the 
surest and most ready mode of propagation. 

Chicory, Succory, or Wild Endive — Chicoriwn Intyhus,’-^ 
Chicory roots are eaten on the Continent in the same 
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way as salsify and scorzonera. They are more bitter and 
less delicate in flavour, but they yield a larger crop, and 
aflford a considerable supply of wholesome nutriment to 
palates that are once accustomed to the taste : on that 
account they are mentioned here. The cultivation of 
chicory roots as a substitute for cofiee, belongs rather to 
farming than to gardening. Por Blanched Chicory as a 
winter salad, — and it makes an excellent one, — see the 
section on Salads. For the roots, sow not too early in 
spring, for fear of the plants running up to seed, when 
they become useless, and should be drawn, to prevent their 
exhausting the land needlessly. Mr. Cuthill describes 
chicory thus : — The wild or uncultivated chicory is to 
be seen all over Britain during the months of July and 
August, — the stems rising to two or three feet, branching 
out with long dandelion-like leaves, — the blossom is a 
splendid Prussian-like blue, forming a bright star-like 
flower, and flowering in clusters; but where the roots 
are cultivated, and planted in rich earth, the stems will 
rise to six feet high, and, forming a large, bushy, and 
splendid flowering plant, and keeping in flower a long 
time, would form no mean ornament in a border or 
a shrubbery. 

“ The heaviest root I ever grew was three-quarters of 
a pound, and the length fifteen inches, — in fact, as large 
as a fine stick of horse-radish. The seed of chicory is 
not unlike its relative — endive, and ought to be sown 
about the Ist of June, round London, if the soil is light 
and in a warm situation ; but should the soil be strong 
and retentive, it ought to be sown in the middle of May. 
The ground being well dug, a drill is drawn a foot apart, 
the seed sown as parsley is, and about the same depth 
(less than an inch). When the plants are up, thin them 
out to one foot apart in the rows, leaving, if possible, 
the broadest-pointed leaved ones. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than to Keep them clear of weeds.” 

Jerusalem Artichoke — Helianthiu tuherosus ; that is 
to say. Tuberous-rooted Sunflower. — The flowers of this 
plants however, are a horticultural rarity but very seldom 
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seen in England, By the exercise of his great skill, 
Knight obtained and exhibited them. They are scarcely 
worth the trouble they cost, being small yellow blossoms, 
something like that of the common coltsfoot a little 
enlarged. The name Jerusalem ** is probably a corrup- 
tion of the Italian gi/rasole, or tum-sun, i. e, sunflower ; 
the usurped name “artichoke” (to which it has no right 
whatever) has reference to its flavour. Hudibras’s cou- 
plet may be applied to the Jerusalem artichoke : — 

''As Hebrew roots are always found, 

To Nourish best in barren ground,” 

SO the allotted position of this plant is generally to grow 
year after year in some neglected corner of the garden. 
It may be propagated by planting, in February or March, 
any small or mis-shapen tubers which the cook would 
reject, and which it is best to put into the ground entire, 
not cutting them into sets like potatoes, in rows from 
two to three feet apart, at eighteen inches in the row, 
and three inches deep. A common practice is simply to 
leave, in the autumn, a few tubers in the ground for 
next year’s crop ; as, like horse-radish, it is a vivacious 
and hardy-rooted plant, not easy to eradicate from a spot 
of which it has once had possession. Sharp frosts do 
not kill it. Manure is seldom bestowed upon Jerusalem 
artichokes, the trenching and cleaning the ground being 
mostly considered sufficient culture. The tall stems 
sent up in summer, from six to eight, or even ten feet high 
or more, may be taken advantage of to form a temporary 
screen, or to shade beds of delicate seedlings, &c., from 
the scorching sun of July and August. Take up the 
roots in November, and store them either like potatoes, 
in out-door pits, or like carrots in a dry cellar. Under 
circumstances only tolerably favourable, the crop will 
afford a heavy return of tubers. 

Jerusalem artichokes are largely grown bv some 
landed proprietors as winter food for the pheasants in 
their preserves. As a table root, some persons dislike 
them much, while others are as fond of them. They are 
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eaten boiled, either mashed with butter, or «s*hole, and 
covered with white sauce before serving them. Take 
care, while peeling tliem, to have a basin of pump water 
at hand, to throw the raw artichokes in, one by one, as 
soon as they are peeled. Tliis keeps the cut surface from 
contact with the air, and prevents it from turning black, 
which it otherwise would do, exactly as a pared apple 
turns brown. Many people do not take the trouble to 
store the roots, but dig them up from the ground, as 
wanted. 

For Beet and Eadish, sec the section on Salads. 

ESCULENT BULBS. 

The Onion — Allium Cepa, — Onions, though tliriviug 
better in warmer climates than that of Great Britain, 
may still be produced here of such excellence, and in 
such abundance, as to render them a most important item 
of the gardener’s catalogue. The culture of onions is of 
inscrutable antiquity. The bulbs are (approximately) 
biennial, being sown one season, and producing seed the 
next, when they ought to die (theoretically speaking), 
but do not always. 

Light sandy soils are suitable to the health of onions, 
because such are also warm and dry ; to bear fine 
crops they must also be enriched by manures, of which 
ashes, cinders, and soot, besides night-soil, liquid manure, 
blood, and powdered bones, are amongst the best. 
By constant application of these, aided by careful tillage, 
onions may be grown for several successive years on the 
same plot of ground, though such practice is contrary to 
the general theory of horticulture. Crops of onions may 
be obtained in summer and in autumn, by sowing in 
autumn and spring respectively. For spring sowing, let 
the ground be well manured, and dug in February or 
the beginning of March. In adverse seasons, little is 
gained by sowing too early ; yet something ought to be 
risked in this respect, as the object is to let tlie bulb 
enjoy as long a summer as possible. Mark out the 
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ground into beds ’with a narrow alley between them, to 
admit of thinning and weeding. Let each bed contain 
five rows of onions ; the distance from row to row, and 
therefore the breadth of the bed, will be determined by 
the sample of bulb required ; for very large sorts, as the 
Tripoli, a foot is not too much, for small onions for 
household purposes, four or five inches are quite sufiicient. 
To obtain small pickling onions, sow late, i. e. at the 
end of April or the beginning of May, broad-cast and 
very thick, on a piece of land which has not been 
manured. The drills must be shallow, not more than 
half an inch deep ; the seed, if possible, of the previous 
year. After sowing, cover gently with the rake, and sift 
over the top a thin layer of cinder-ashes or lime-rubbish, 
or both, to which a top-dressing of soot may be added. 
Weed carefully between the drills with the hoe in dry 
weather ; and after a shower, draw such weeds as spring 
up in the drills themselves. The mere stirring of the 
earth does good. Spring onions being in great request 
to be eaten raw in salads, as well as for other culinary 
purposes, the superabundant plants may be drawn from 
the rows as wanted. But great care should be taken, in 
so doing, not to disturb the rest, nor should the comple- 
tion of the thinning be too long delayed. The injury to 
the general crop would be greater than the value of the 
spring onions so obtained from time to time. If fine 
Spanish onions are desired, it is a good plan entirely to 
sacrifice the spring onions, and to thin out the plants in 
the drill with the hoe, cutting them clean away, when 
they are about the thickness of a goose-quill, and leaving 
them about six inches apart. Ko further care is required 
than to keep them free from weeds. In September, when 
the bulbs are well formed, those plants in which the 
green leaves do not wither and droop, may have them 
gently turned back without breaking them, by passing a 
walking-stick or rake-handle over them. It is better to 
repeat this operation twice or thrice, than to perform it 
roughly, and once only. The onions, when taken up, 
ehould bo spread on tne ground to dry in the sun for 
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several days, according to weather. There are varioiui 
modes of plaiting them in strings, tying them in bunches, 
hanging them up in nets, fastening them with packthread 
along the length of a stick, &c. ; but in all cases, great 
care should be taken not to let them sweat in heaps, 
nor to store them in any way within doors till they are 
thoroughly dry and matured. Otherwise, they will 
either rot, or sprout immaturely. With this caution, 
exposure to the air and security from moisture are the 
great points of keeping them sound during winter. 

For autumn-sown onions, sow in the middle or towards 
the end of August, as before. In fine open weather, 
during either December, January, or February, remove 
carefully all the superabundant plants, taking pains not 
to injure their roots, and leaving the rest six or eight 
inches apart. Transplant the surplus onions into like 
drills on well-manured beds, planting them, not too deep, 
by means of a line and a small dibble. Take care not to 
bury the future bulb of the onion, and settle the 
earth about them by a watering afterwards. These 
will come nearly as fine and as early as those that stand 
where sown without transplantation. The Spanish, the 
Tripoli, and the Silver-skinned, are the kinds best adapted 
for autumnal sowing and transplantation ; but the Globe 
onion may also be growm very line in this way. Some 
leading liorticulturists have recommended what may be 
called a modification of the transplanting mode. They 
reason that, as the onion, in the south of Europe, acquires 
a much larger size during the long, warm summers there, 
in one season, than they can in the colder climate of 
England, it would follow that two summers in England 
might produce nearly the effect of one in Spain or 
Portugal. Therelbre, seeds of the Spanish or Portugal 
onion are sown at the usual period in the spring, very 
thickly, and in poor soil ; generally under the shade of a 
fruit-tree; and in such situations the bulbs, in tho 
autumn, do not much exceed the size of a large pea or 
hxizel-nut. These are then taken from the ground, and 
kept till the following spring, when they are planted out 
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at Tvide and equal distances in rich light soil. If all 
goes well, they afford plants of superior strength and 
vigour to those raised immediately from seed, and often 
exceed five inches in diameter. But, unfortunately, 
many of them, instead of increasing to those dimensions, 
send up their fiowering stems, and set theory at defiance. 
The system of autumnal sowing and transplantation is 
here recommended in preference. 

The spring-sown crop, when gathered, will mostly 
contain a small proportion of plants which do not bulb, 
or of what are c^ed goose-necked ’’ onions. The best 
way of disposing of these is to replant them at once in a 
row by themselves, just so close together as not to touch. 
They will be useful to draw during winter, for soups, 
ragouts, &c., as well as subsequently to supply scallions, 
or, what comes to the same thing, a substitute for 
scallions, whether the term is interpreted to mean the 
green tops of onions which do not bulb in the spring 
and the shoots from old bulbs of the preceding or former 
years, or the Welsh onion, or Ciboulcy a plant to which 
some little mystery is attached, serving exactly the same 
culinary uses. The real Welsh onion (-4. fistulosum), of 
whicli tliere are several varieties, is a perennial plant, 
which does not bulb, and which may be grown from seed, 
though best propagated by dividing the tufts of roots. 
We may look upon it as a larger kind of chives. 

The leading varieties of onion grown from seed, are 
the White Spanish or Portugal, excellent for main crops, 
a good keeper, may be sown either in spring or autumn ; 
the Globe or James’s keeping, large, spherical, a very 
good keeper; the Deptford, brownish, moderate sized, 
good keeper, only sown in spring ; the Blood-red, of 
some repute for its diuretic virtues, strong in flavour, not 
very large, excellent keeper, sown only in spring ; tht 
Tripoli, sown in August to have it fine (this and th« 
following are the largest onions grown), light red, tinged 
with green and brown, not a good keeper, being watery 
and deficient in solidity, but mild, sweet, and delicious, 
while it lasts, admirably adapted for stewing whole ; bulb 
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remains dormant a shorter time than most other onions, 
and recommences growing a few weeks after it is taken 
from the ground; the Madeira, large, mild, and pale, 
possessing nearly the same qualities as the above, a great 
favourite with French gardeners, sown in August; the 
Silver-skinned, a handsome onion with a milky-looking 
skin, veined with green, which most books and lists erro- 
neously describe as “small;** whereas, sown in autumn, it 
attains a considerable size ; but being mostly used for 
pickling, is therefore habitually sown late in spring on 
poor soil, in order to dwarf it. The Silver-skinned is not 
a good keeper, but is sweet and delicate, and when large, 
answers the same purposes as the Tripoli, especially for 
dishes served with white sauce : the Lisbon belongs to 
the Tripoli class ; the Strasburg is a brown oval onion, 
a good keeper, and serviceable for general spring-sown 
crops. 

Onion bulbs, for seed, may be planted in a row, in rich 
earth, about a foot apart, during the first open weather 
in January or February. Tripoli onions are safest in the 
ground at the end of November or early in December ; 
they w ill run a greater risk of injury from rotting indoors 
than from frost without. Fix a strong stake at each end 
of the row, for the purpose of fastening strings to sup- 
port the flower-stems, which would otherwise be liable to 
be broken by high winds and heavy showers. 

The Potato-Onion difiers essentially from the above- 
mentioned varieties, and might almost claim to be con- 
sidered a separate species. It is of high antiquity, being 
supposed to be the kind that was worshipped, or held in 
reverence, by the ancient Egyptians. ot only does it 
<ome to maturity earlier than the rest, but it is remark- 
able for the peculiarity of never producing flowers or 
seed. So unexc^tional is this habit of its growtl), that 
few^ gardeners, if any, can say they have ever seen a 
potato-onion in flower. K they think they have, without 
closely examining the case, they were probably deceived 
by some stray shallot, that accidentally got mingled with 
the crop. This variety is therefore propagated onl^ by 
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the root. Very small bulbs increase to large ones; 
large ones subdivide into a cluster of bulbs of various 
sizes. 

An excellent, and easily remembered garden rule, is, 
to plant potato-onions on the shortest day in the year, 
and to take them up on the longest. This early maturity 
is taken advantage of by the stewards and cooks of vessels 
that are outward-bound for long voyages, when sailing at 
the end of June, or the beginning of July. Ey tliis means 
they are well provided with a stock of an almost necessary 
vegetable. With potato-onions, followed by autumn- 
sown varieties, and those by good keeping spring-sown 
sorts, a sufficient successional supply of onions may be 
kept up nearly the whole year round. And, not only is 
the potato-onion supplemental to the common sorts, in 
point of time, but also in constitutional resistance to 
adverse seasons : that is, when other onions, — especially 
those sown in spring, — fail, either from ungenial weather, 
the attacks of insects, or defective seed, the potato-onion 
will produce a heavy crop. On the other hand, it some- 
times happens, though much more rarely, that the potato- 
onions do not turn out well in seasons when Spanish, 
Globe, Blood-red, and even Tripoli onions, are both abun- 
dant and of good quality. 

For potato-onions, give the land a liberal dressing of 
well-rotted manure during the third week in December ; 
dig it in, preparing the ground well, breaking all the 
clods, and picking out carefully all the roots of perennial 
weeds. As near as possible to St. Thomas’s Day (on 
that day, if you can), after having raked the ground, 
prepare to plant the bulbs by marking out beds four feet 
m width, with a foot-wide alley between each bed. Fix 
your line along the bed, six inches within its outer edge, 
and along this line set your onions, nine inches apart, on 
the ground, gently pressing them into the soft earth, just 
deep enough to keep them upright. Set another row 
parallel to, and a foot apart from, the former ; and then 
a couple more rows, which will complete the bed. You 
will thus have four rows, a foot apart from each other, 
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and six inches from the outside edge of the bed. The 
plants might be, and frequently are, planted at smaller 
intervals, both from row to row and along the rows ; but 
nothing is gained by crowding the plants or stinting them 
for room. It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
all young gardeners plant too thickly. One of the last 
horticulture maxims learned is, that fine and well-grown 
specimens are obtained in proportion as they are allowed 
light, air, and an extended area of ground to feed on. 

When the bulbs are thus placed in their position on 
the bed, it will be easy for the gardener, by walking up 
the side alleys, to draw the earth to the rows of onions 
from each side, till their crowns are fairly covered. In 
that state they will be left to stand the winter. If frost 
has already set in on St. Thomas’s Day, plant your 
potato-onions as soon afterwards as the weather will 
allow, remembering always, that the sooner the better. 
It is a common fault to plant onions too deep ; observe, 
therefore, that the bulb ought not to have more than 
half its depth below the level of the ground. Supposing 
it a terrestrial globe, the soil should just come up to its 
equator. In spring, when the bulbs are firmly rooted, 
and the leaves from the crown have shot three or four 
inches, with a hoe take advantage of a dry sunshiny day 
(that weeds may wither), to draw back the earth whicli 
was heaped up against the roots, reducing the soil to its 
original level, and lo.aving the bulbs half exposed to the 
air. Nothing more than occasional hoeings and weedings 
will be required. If grubs and maggots are apprehended, 
watering with lime-water will be a useful precaution ; 
but if they have once eaten their way into the bulb, 
scarcely anything will touch them. 

At the end of the first fortnight in June, symptoms of 
ripeness will be visible, in the flagging and withering of 
the leaves. When the original bulb has divided into a 
large cluster, the central knot will be ripe several days 
before those next the ground. It may be removed by 
simply lifting it out, which will expose those which 
remain to a greater share of sunshine. Potato-onions, 
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like the seeding sorts, should be well weathered before 
storing, which will be sufficiently effected, when they are 
dry, by hanging them in bunches in any dry airy shed, 
or even in the open air, under the projecting eaves of a 
cottage. Monsieur Mauduit, of Quimperle, ^who has 
long been a successful grower of this variety, advises, as 
a mode of preserving them, to cut off the stem about an 
inch and a half above the neck of the onion, to split the 
end which remains into four pieces, quite down, but with- 
out wounding the bulb itself, and to leave it to dry in 
this state. It will be seen that directions to earth-up 
potato-onions during their growth are directly the reverse 
of what ought to be done. The potato-onion is well- 
flavoured, and is applicable to all the culinary uses for 
which onions in general are employed. 

The Shallot — Allium Ascalonicum , — A near relative 
of the above, and best cultivated on the same system, 
only that it may be planted at distances one-third less 
each way, supposing the mode of propagation by bulbs 
(which is the common one) to be foUow’ed. Some defer 
planting till the spring ; but the nearer the date of the 
operation can bo made to coincide with that of potato- 
onions, the more satisfactory will be the result. In fine 
summers, however, shallots bear abundance of seed, and 
ripen it weU. This seed, sown either in autumn or 
spring, will produce a sound and plentiful crop, with 
which the only fault a gardener could find is, that the 
sample is not even, neither all of a size nor all of a colour, 
in consequence of variation amongst the seedlings. But, in 
fact, the varieties of shallot are not very distinct : and a 
tolerably-sized bed sowm with the seed, will pretty nearly 
furnish specimens of them all. In planting, subdivide 
the clusters of roots as much as possible, without injuring 
them. {Store like other onions. Shallots are mosLl y used 
as mere condiments, in consequence of their small size ; 
but they make a delicious dish stewed whole in gravy, as 
soon as they become mature in July. 

The Leek — Allium JPorrum , — A so-called biennial, 
which is grown in France to an enormous extent, and 
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which, though largely cultivated in England, is still net 
BO widely ^read as its hardiness and its merits deserve. 
With the ±Vench, it is an absolutely necessary ingredient 
of the soup on which the great body of the nation lives ; 
but it also makes an excellent table-vegetable, boiled in 
salt in water, and served with white sauce, exactly like 
asparagus. It is at its best, too, in the most difficult time 
of the year ; namely, from the middle of March to the 
middle of May. At the same time that it possesses 
many of the qualities of the onion, it has also the advan- 
tage of thriving well in colder, wetter, and more ungenial 
climates, like those of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, as 
compared with England, besides doing well on damp, 
cold soils. It is, therefore, a root wffiich deserves the 
patronage of the philanthropist and the legislator. The 
London Flag and the Musselburgh are improved varieties 
of the common leek. 

Leeks are almost always sown on a seed-bed and trans- 
planted afterwards. The reason is, not only convenience, 
but because, as leeks bear deep planting, which onions 
do not, they are, therefore, purposely planted deep, to 
have a greater length of blanched stem. The earlier the 
sowing and transplantation take place, the finer the 
specimens. In our climate, late-planted leeks, though 
useful in their way, remain poor and diminutive. Sow, 
therefore, at the end of February, or as soon after as 
may be, a patch broadcast and tolerably thick, in good 
light soil, well manured. It is convenient to make their 
transplantation follow the removal of some early crop, — 
for instance, of autumn-planted lettuces, or Early York 
cabbages. As soon in J une as possible, transplant the 
leeks in rows into beds four feet wide. The distance of 
a foot from row to row will give four rows in a bed, 
with an outer margin of six inches to spare on each side. 
The young plants should be not less in size than a largo 
goose-quill; if even larger, it will do no harm. Take 
them up carefully from the seed-bed, without breaking 
the fibres of the roots. Cut off a few inches of the tops 
of the leaves, to prevent them from being top-heavy and 
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swaying over, but do not cut the roots. The bed will 
have been well dug and manured. Plant the leeks, by 
line, six inches apart in the row, with a long, stout 
dibble ; i, e,, make a perpendicular hole some six or eight 
inches deep, according to the strength of the plants, and 
drop a plant into each hole ; push into the hole, with the 
end of the dibble, just a little earth to cover the fibres of 
the root, and leave the leek standing loose in the hoUow 
tube of earth, like a candle in a candlestick that is much 
too deep and too large for it. When the bed is com- 
pleted, give the whole a good watering, which repeat 
daily, if the weather continues dry, till you see that the 
plants have retaken root. Drought is the greatest enemy 
to a fresh-planted crop of leeks. Afterwards, as weeds 
start, cut them up with the hoe in diy weather. Although 
your leeks may be fine and tempting in November and 
December, resist the inducement to make use of them 
then, unless you are absolutely obliged to do so. Later, 
in March, and subsequently, not only will they have 
greatly increased in size, but they will have matured 
their sugary and mucilaginous juices, and have become 
better flavoured, tenderer, and more nutritious. A very 
little management will enable you to hold this crop in 
reserve till the last. 

Extra-sized leeks may be obtained by planting, the last 
week in May, a single row instead of a bed, of plants 
from nine inches to a foot apart, leaving the ground un- 
occupied for eighteen inches on either side of the row. 
During fine open Christmas weather, the leeks may be 
earthed up, like celery, halfway to the tops, which will 
much increase the length of the portion blanched. It 
is worth while to save a few fine leeks, of a good sort, to 
stand for seed. A stake should be planted close to each, 
to support the flower-stems. Cut the heads as soon p 
the capsules of seed begin to open, and dry them well in 
the sun, spread out on a piece of canvas. Some gar- 
deners prefer to keep their leek-seed in the husk and 
head. Seeds retain their vitality better in that state, if 
they are kept perfectly dry, and free from all mouldi- 
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neBS ; but in such cases, to prevent loss by shelling 
out, the heads should be inclosed in linen or paper 
bags, with a few holes tom near the top, to allow of 
ventilation. 

Chives or Ckes — Allium schcdnoprasum . — A small 
species, which does not bulb, being more like a cluster 
of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions, and which is 
mostly, and properly, spoken of in the plural number. 
It is "one of the “fine herbs” of which, chopped very 
small and mixed with ppsley, &c., such an enormous 
consumption is made in Paris, for sprinkling over chops, 
steaks, salads, cold fish, and many other dishes, besides 
entering into the composition of omelettes aux fines herhes. 
In England, chives are useful to throw into broths and 
stews. In early spring, the dwarf stems separated, and 
with their outer skin peeled off*, serve excellently as 
spring onions, to eat raw. A few tufts taken up in 
mid-winter, planted in flower-pots, or a mignonnette^ox, 
and set in some snug warm comer in the kitchen or 
bakehouse, will afibrd a welcome and early supply before 
spring onions are to be had. The roots so treated may 
afterwards be planted in the open garden. 

The bright green of their delicate leaves, and the 
thickness with which they rise from the ground, render 
chives quite an ornament to the plot of sweet herbs. 
They may be planted either as an euging, instead of box, 
in neat parallel rows, or they may be made to form any 
fanciful device, such as a true-lover’s-knot, or the ciphers 
1855, the date of the year of their establishment on the 
spot. Chives may be cut (with a sharp knife or scissors, 
and to the level of the groimd) several times in the 
course of the season. Indeed, successive portions must 
be cut down in this way, if a succession of young shoots 
are wanted. Chives flower freely; but they are best 
propagated by dividing the roots into separate stems, 
and planting them in rows, or ornamental curves, half 
an inch from stem to stem. They will soon furnish 
thickly, and form a continuous line of verdure. They 
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may remain for a long period without renewal or re- 
moval. 

Garlic — Allitm sativtm * — A member of the onion 
family, which, though consumed in great quantities, and 
cultivated on a large scale in the kitchen-gardens of the 
south of France, and throughout southern Europe 
generally, is better Itnown in England by name than by 
sight. Many people express their horror of garlic who 
have never tasted it, and who would not recognise the 
plant if laid before them ; but who also relish samples of 
iiondon and Parisian cookery, which they would refuse 
if aware of the ingredient that serves to heighten the 
flavour of the sauce. Prejudices in eating and drinking 
are exceedingly difficult to eradicate ; and untried articles 
of diet are the objects of the strongest prejudice. But 
garlic, besides being in great repute as a tonic and 
stomachic antidote to the debility caused by long-con- 
tinued hot weather, is also recommended as affording 
relief to nervous, hysterical, and convulsive affections. 

Garlic differs from the above-described species of 
onion, in having linear or flat, instead of hollow or 
fistular, leaves. The mature bulb, too, separates natu- 
rally into ten or a dozen small ones, each of which is 
what the cooking-books call “ a clove of garlic.” The 
whole are inclosed in an outer skin, which turns whitey- 
grey when dry. For increase, these cloves are planted 
at potato-onion time, or even earlier in autumn, so soon 
as October. Some replant them directly the clusters 
are ripe, though planting may be deferred till February 
or March. Set the cloves an inch deep, by means of the 
dibble, six inches apart, in rows that are nine inches or 
more asunder. Warm rich soils suit them best. Weed 
and hoe as the plants advance. One crop of garlic is 
enough for most English gardeners ; but ou the Conti- 
nent, the autumnal and the spring plantings give two 
successive crops, both which are welcomed. Garlic has 
the habit of sending up a stem which bears at the top, 
instead of flowers, a bunch of small bulbs inclosed in a 
conical sheath. To arrest the growth of these, and 
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to tlirow the strength of the plant into the ground 
bulb, it is a good plan to tie tne leaves and stem into 
a knot as thej advance towards maturity. When the 
leaves are withered, the bulbs are taken up, left to dry 
in the sun, tied in bunches, and then hung up in any 
dry airy place. 

Bocamhole — Allium Scorodoprasum. — A few roots may 
be allowed standing-room as a curiosity, and as examples 
of viviparous plants ; t. c. those which habitually, instead 
of flowers and seeds, throw off buds, or bulbs, which are 
only a peculiar modification of buds. Its mature root is 
a compound bulb, like that of garlic, and will answer the 
same purposes. Rocambole produces bulbs on the top 
of its stem, and in the ax ill© of its leaves. These bulbs 
will serve to propagate the plant. 

Tree-onion, Bulb-hearing Onion; Oignon a itfe, and 
Oignon d^Egypte, of the French. — Allium Cepa, var. vU 
viparum, regarded as a viviparous variety of the common 
onion, which is supposed to have acquired in Canada 
(where the climate is too cold for onions to flower and 
seed) the habit of bearing bulbs instead, which habit it 
retains in England and France, and even, as one of its 
names implies, in Egypt. However, these supposed 
changes of constitution are suppositious, and nothing 
more. The tree-onion has found favour with many 
growers, although it is rather strong and coarse, and 
easily rots in winter, if exposed to damp. But it unites 
the advantage of a certain crop with economical culture. 
The little seed-bulbs, planted in early spring, grow to 
the size of an ordinary good-sized onion ; while the large 
onions, planted out, furnish plenty of seed-bulbs for the 
following season, besides producing at the root two or 
three middle-sized oflTset-bulbs, which are found when the 
original roots are taken up. The bulb-bearing stalks 
require to be supported by sticks, to prevent their being 
broken bv tlie weight of their heads. The little onions 
may be planted in beds ; the large ones are better in a 
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The Subjects of Horticultural Experiment, 

The Oca — Oxalis crenata , — Persona enjoying means 
and leisure may laudably amuse themselves by testing 
the value of new alimentaiy plants. They must be con- 
tent to draw a good manv olanks before they light on a 
single prize ; but they will not be discouraged when they 
remember the tardiness with which the public discovered 
and acknowledged the merits of two such culinary 
treasures as seakale and rhubarb have proved themselves 
to be. If the amateur fail, he will have failed in a good 
cause, and the failure even will be honourable. It* he 
succeed, he will have the glory and the satisfaction of 
rendering a service to the community at large. 

The Oxalic crenata^ or Notched Wood-sorrel, a tube- 
rous-rooted esculent, cultivated in Peru under the name 
of Oca, was introduced into England from Lima in 1829, 
and was rapidly spread over the continent. It grows 
freely during summer in the open air, but is destroyed 
by frost. In autumn, it forms numerous yellow under- 
ground tubers, from the bigness of a marble to a large 
hen’s egg, which Isst size they rarely attain. They are 
edible, contain a good deal of saccharine matter, and 
their number makes up for the deficiency of their volume. 
It has been proposed to use these tubers as potatoes, the 
foliage in salad, or to be cooked in the same w ay as 
sorrel; and the stems in tarts. This abundant crop of 
tubers is obtained by the process of earthing up, or 
rather by the continual layering of the stems. Oca is of 
easy cultivation. The tubercles can be forwarded on a 
hotbed in March, to be planted out in May ; or they 
may bo planted where they are to remain in the middle 
of April. Oca may also be propagated by cuttings, 
which readily take root. Light rich earth suits it best. 
The distance between the plants should be about a yard. 
A single row dowm the middle of a bed four feet wide 
will suffice to cover the ground by the end of the season. 
Earthing must be commenced when the shoots are front 
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two to three inches long. The earth is first thrown over 
the centre of the stools, spreading them separately to 
make them take a horizontal direction. As they increase 
in length, a moderate quantity of fresh mould is drawn 
wer them, and the same operation is continued regularly 
till September, the season when the tubercles begin to 
form, which are taken up as late as possible, even after 
the stems are destroyed by frost. The dead foliage may 
then be cut close to the ground, and the bed covered 
with a layer of Arj leaves, under which it has been found 
that the tubers will keep and improve. When taken up, 
they keep well during winter buried in quite dry sand, 
in-doors ; but they must be protected from mice, which 
are greedy of them. The tubers, when cooked, have a 
pleasant flavour, with a slight acidity common to the 
genus ; which may be removed, for those who dislike it, 
by changing the water in which they are boiled. 

The Oca has flowered, but does not produce seed, in 
Europe, which it would be desirable to make it do, in 
order to originate varieties that might prove hardier, and 
produce larger tubers, than the parent. Oca-beds spon- 
taneously produce a white variety; certain stools bear 
white tubercles exclusively, although yellow ones were 
planted ; and the change of colour is perpetuated in the 
oflfspriug. The Bed Oca, sent to Paris in 1850 from 
M. Bourcier, the Trench consul at Quito, is also a variety 
of the Oxalis crenata, from which it differs in the colour 
of its tubercle.% whose skin is of a bright-carmine red, 
and, in its more slender stems, tinged with reddish violet, 
and remarkable for their extreme flexibility. In France, 
its tubercles have not proved either larger or more abun- 
dant than those of the old yellow variety, although, 
according to M. Bourcier’s statement, the Bed Oca is 
considered in Peru as much preferable to the Yellow Oca 
as an alimentary plant. The above details are borrowed 
from the Bon Jardinier for 1855. 

The Chinese Botafo or Yam — Bioscorea Batatas , — 
During the spring of the present year, the gardening 
periodicals have contained frequent advert’sements from 
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the leading nurserymen of London and the provinces, 
announcing tubers of this plant for sale, and recommend- 
ing its trial as an esculent root. The Gardener^ s Chro- 
nicle of December 23rd, 1854, gave a lucid account of 
the experiments hitherto made in France. Speculative 
gardeners may like to continue the investigation; and 
they may be encouraged by the circumstance that the 
chances of success, in the climate of Great Britain, are 
greater, with new vegetable introductions from China 
and Japan, than from almost any other country on 
the face of the globe, California alone, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. 

The Dioscorea Batatac, wrongly named Dioscorea Jo- 
mnica (in French, Igname de la Chine) ^ was sent to 
France, some five years since, by M. de Montigny, the 
French consul at Shanghai, a gentleman who has ren- 
dered great and honourable service to his native country, 
by the transmission to it of objects of natural history 
unknown before. The plant has annual stems and peren- 
nial roots, or, more accurately speaking, rhizomes, which 
are full of starch and are slightly milky ; they are true 
subterranean stems, which, instead of rising or creeping 
along the ground, descend perpendicularly to the depth 
of a yard or more, according as the soil is more or less 
permeable. The stems proper attain the length of from 
three to six feet ; they are cylindrical, of the thickness of 
a stout goose-quill, twisting as they climb, from left to 
right ; of a violet tinge, speckled with small white spots. 
When left to themselves, they creep along the ground 
and take root very freely. The leaves are in general 
opposite, triangularly-heartshaped ; their length and 
breadth much alike, varying from one and a quartt'r to tw^o 
and a half inches ; their surface is smooth, shining, and 
of a deep green. The flowers are dioecious, — that is, the 
male and female flowers are distinct, and also grow oi 
separate plants: they appear in small pale-yellow bunches, 
from the axill© of the leaves. The rhizomata, or roots 
in popular language, vary in thickness and length, accord- 
ing to the vigour of the plants, and probably also accord- 
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iug to the nature of the soil. In general, these roots 
are club-shaped, of the bigness of a man’s wrist at their 
thickest part, tapering upwards gradually till they are 
hardly so stout as one’s finger. They are covered exter- 
nally with a light-brown skin, through which numerous 
radides shoot forth. The same plant is capable of pro- 
ducing several rhizomes, although in general it has but 
one. In Trance, roots have attained more than two 
pounds, but their average weight there is considerably 
less. 

The Chinese, it appears, cultivate this species on a 
large scale, although the depth to which it penetrates 
would appear to offer difficulties. It produces abun- 
dantly, and the country people feed on it, exactly as the 
peasants of the north of Europe live on potatoes. To 
propagate the plant, tliey lay aside the little roots, pre- 
serving them from the frost in heaps covered with straw 
and mould. In spring, the roots are planted by laying 
them ill furrows, in a horizontal position. The plant 
also grows readily from cuttings. Full details of its 
native culture are still wanting. 

M. J. Decaisne, in this year’s Bon Jardinier^ expresses 
strong hopes that the Chinese yam will turn out useful : 
and he has not formed his expectations hastily ; the 
plant, therefore, as yet unseen by the great majority of 
growers, has nevertheless become everywhere an object 
of attention to the horticultural public. Certainly, among 
the plants proposed to replace the potato, none appear 
to have so good a chance of success as this. The mode 
of culture which has as yet answered the best in France, 
consists in cutting the roots into moderate-sized frag- 
ments (preferring the heads, or noses, of the roots), and 
starting them on a hotbed, in little pots, in the month of 
April, planting them out where they are to remain, in 
light rich soil, as soon as all fear of frost is over. The 
plant has a tendency to plunge its roots perpendiculaidy 
into the ground; consequently, it does not sufl’er from 
the short confinement in a pot, to which it is subjected. 
It seems to like being watered; at least if a judgment 
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can be formed from tbe stationary condition t)f its vege- 
tation during drought. The produce should be taken up 
as soon as possible. 

It would bo out of place here to enter into fuller par- 
ticulars. Enough has been said to indicate to the experi- 
mental gardener the useful field of investigation that 
lies open before him. The pursuit of such a desirable 
object will prove a pleasure in its very exercise. 


ESCULENT VEGETABLES — THE CABBAGE TBTBE. 

TJie Oarden Callage — Brassica oleracea, in many 
varieties ; but the varieties are more numerous in name 
than in reality. — Many professional gardeners have sought 
to immortalize themselves, or to gain exclusive custom, 
by advertising new cabbages, which, admitting them to 
be of undoubted excellence in their way, bear so strong 
a family likeness to some of the old-established types, that 
nothing but extreme good-nature can admit them to be 
either improvements or new. Consequently, only a few 
sorts of acknowledged merit will be specified here. It is 
advisable to buy the seed of this tribe of plants from 
respectable nurserymen, in preference to growing it one- 
self : as, to insure its trueness, the seed-bearing plants 
ought to be placed together in as large numbers, and 
in as isolated a position, as possible, to prevent insects, 
or even the wind, from crossing the race with pollen borne 
from flowers of some other variety. Cruciferous vege- 
tables in general have a tendency to be thus bastardized; 
and the inconvenience is only to be avoided by taking 
great precautions, which are not always possible to small 
gardeners. A neighbour’s bees, or a row of run-up neg 
lected winter-greens, may spoil what would othenN ise bo a 
valuable sample of seed. 

The Early York has hardly its superior for a private 
garden. Its flavour is of extreme delicacy, while its 
moderate size renders it both convenient and attractive, 
though market-gardeners would undoubtedly prefer it, if 
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larger and heavier. But even as it is, they are far from 
neglecting it, as is proved by the waggon-loads of “ sum- 
mer cabbages ** which reach Covent G-arden Market at 
the beginning of June. To this family belong the Early 
Dwarf York, the Bullock’s Heart, and others. The Early 
Battersea, a larger, and a somewhat later,* cabbage, is 
excellent for summer and autumn supply. The Sugar- 
loaf, of which there are later, earlier, longer, and shorter 
varieties, is a favourite with many, though not so with 
the writer of these pages. It is a good-looking cabbage, 
presentable at market, with a large portion of tolerably- 
solid well-blanched heart ; but on cooking it, it is apt to 
turn out tough, and only of second-rate flavour. Persons 
who are choice, and difficult about the cabi)ages that are 
served on their tables, will find varieties that will please 
them better than the Sugar-loaf. It is a useful sort, 
nevertheless, being hardy, and affording abundant supplies. 
The Paignton is a good cabbage, not generally known. 
The Yanack, ditto ditto ; Atkin’s Matchless, dwarf, early, 
highly approved ; the Fulham, good ; the Schulford or 
Paradise, large, early, excellent; the Early Bronipton, 
good; T^ley’s New Early Marrow, very tender, much 
approved; Shilling’s Queen, very dwarf, early, excel- 
lent ; AYheeler’s Imperial, large, early, good ; Early 
Nonpareil, large veins, early, excellent; Preston’s Vic- 
toria, large, early, highly recommended ; besides a host 
of rivals, with none of which a reasonable cook ought to 
be dissatisfied, when the gardener presents them ; all 
these merit trial. Peculiar soil, situation, or culture, 
may develop the excellences of some more than of 
Dthers, and it is probable that they will not give equal 
satisfaction under the same invariable circumstances ; 
but the amateur, after having gone the round of these, 
as well as of the newer and the very newest novelties, 
will, perhaps, return at last to his old love, — the Early 
York, — whose name should be printed in letters of gold, 
if our printer had but golden ink to do it with. 

The Field Cabbage, Drumhead Cabbage, Cattle Cab- 
bage, called in Cornwall the Flatpoll, is a most excellent 
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variety, of ^eat distinctness. It is so capital, that nr 
kitchen-garden ought to be without a few score plants 
for autumnal and winter use, if it is not grown largely 
in the fields close by, and to be had without troublesome 
forms and difficulties. Though attaining enormous 
weights, it is not coarse, when well grown, but delicate 
and sweet. It is hardy, too ; and may be depended on, 
like a faithful wife, when storms arise and other friends 
fail. Its quality and fiavour being entirely different to 
those of the admirable Savoy cabbage, the two varieties 
ought not to be looked upon as competitors, but each 
should be received and fostered with equal favour, which 
can scarcely be too great. The Eed cabbage, or Ecd 
Dutch, is little used in England except for pickling. On 
the Continent it is generally eaten in the shape of a 
stew or fricassee (especially during Lent, when it forms 
an excellent meagre dish), at all times of the year when 
it is to be had. For pickling, cabbages are best fit in 
August; because then, owing to the dryness of the 
season, they are less watery, and absorb the vinegar and 
spices more readily. Therefore, for red cabbages to 
pickle, BOW in the middle of August, to stand the winter 
and be ready at the close of summer till the end of 
autumn. For red cabbage to fricassee during winter 
and Lent, sow early in the previous spring. These 
latter plants, of great convenience for Eoman Catholic 
families, will not turn out so fine, and often not so solid, 
as those sown in autumn. 

The cabbage tribe in general are notorious as gross 
feeders. They like fresh, rank manure, and plenty of it. 
Hence, they prove excellent precursors of crops which do 
not thrive after its recent application. They are all like- 
wise subjected to transplantation. Sow in separate seed- 
beds, noting the name and date of each variety. Sow 
Early Yorks at least twice a year ; in early spring and 
towards the close of July. The nineteenth is a mystic 
day with certain gardeners ; but the truth is, that the 
latitude of the spot has a great deal to do with it. 
Others restrict the principal sowing for the early and 
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main summer crops, from the 6th to the 12th of August; 
and again it is the truth that much depends upon the 
time of pricking out, or first transplantation, and of final 
planting out, as Tvell as on the date of sowing. A 
prudent gardener will make several successive prickings- 
out and plantings, in order not to have all his cabbages 
of the same sort come on at once. In neighbourhoods, 
as about London, where coleworts (or cabbage-plants 
half-grown, before they have formed their hearts) are in 
great request, on or about Midsummer-day a little Early 
York seed may be sown for a first crop. To sell, cole- 
worts are a profitable crop, as they occupy the ground 
for so short a space of time ; but the demand for them is 
not universal. In some parts of England they are little 
used, although so wholesome and delicate a vegetable. 
In all cases, it is understood that after pricking out and 
planting, which will always bo in highly-enriched soil, 
the ground is constantly hoed and kept free from weeds. 
The distances must entirely depend upon the kinds, and 
upon the time of year also. The gardener will be guided 
by his own common sense, never forgetting the golden 
rule, Better a little too far apart, than a little too 
crowded.” A few of the earliest Early Yorks may have 
their hearting assisted by tying up their leaves, towards 
the close of May. Where coleworts are used, summer 
cabbages may be planted out twice as thick as they are 
to stand for hearting. By drawing at the proper time, 
every other row, and every other plant in each remaining 
row, the crop of coleworts is exactly so much gained. 
Bemember only to manure well beforehand, and to hoe 
well, and to earth up neatly, afterwards. In cutting 
a hearted cabbage, never leave the stump standing, to 
make sprouts by-and-by. It is an idle and slovenly 
practice, infinitely more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, and a detestable piece of bad gardening. 
The gardener who cannot furnish delicate greens and 
sprouts, without slitting his cabbage-stumps crosswise, 
and leaving them three or four months to disfigure the 
place they occupy, is at best a mere ground-scratcher, 
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who has yet to leam the refinements of his elegant art. 
Excuse this sentence, as a word to the wise. 

Of Savoys, there are the Large Green and the Dwarf 
Green. Sow in April or May ; to have fine specimens, 
plant out not later than June. July and August will 
furnish middle-sized and small heads, that will prove very 
acceptable in winter and spring. Quite late plants 
will not heart at all, but will only run up on the return 
of fine weather. It is not usual to sow Savoys in 
autumn. There is a vulgar idea, which is nothing but 
an idea, that Savoy cabbages are improved by exposure 
to frost. 

Brussels Sprouts , — ^A vegetable delicacy of easy cul- 
ture. Treat like Savoys, only sowing them a little 
earlier, and planting them at once in the rows where 
they are to stand. The plants will run up from two to 
three feet high, forming a little Savoy-like cabbage at 
the top. As summer advances, the side-leaves will drop 
off (they may be aided, not too soon, by stripping), and 
from the bud at the root of the footstalk of each, will 
appear a miniature cabbage, which is the Brussels 
sprout. The small cabbages from the crown of the 
stems are best cooked separately. The seed is usually 
imported from Belgium; as false Brussels sprouts are 
unfortunately common, and are mostly good for little but 
to throw to the pigs. 

The Choux de Milan, or Milan cabbages, only require 
mention here, to state that they are subvarieties (and 
some very inferior ones) of Savoy, which have no right 
to ask for admission into gardens where good Savoys and 
Brussels sprouts will grow. Some Choux de Milan are 
Savoys. 

Couve Tronchuday or Boring al Cahhage ; in French, 
Chou a grosse cote . — An excellent cabbage, when taken 
at the riglit time, but hard and tough when cut in 
certain states. It (or rather the seasons which influence 
it) is somewhat capricious ; hence, diflerent people look 
upon it with diflerent degrees of favour. Portugal kale 
is best after a contuaxance of mild, cloudy, showery 
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weather; for instance, in spring, after a mild winter. 
This cabbage does not form a heart ; but, in recompense, 
the veins and footstalks of the leaves are ot extraordinarj 
thickness, being swollen more than is seen in any other 
variety of the tribe. This general succulence of habit, 
added to its delicate glaucous-green colour, which often 
becomes yellow in the centre of the plant, as if it were 
blanched, gives it a very prepossessing appearance. It is 
usually directed to strip off the green part of the leaves, 
and to eat the riba and footstalks, boiling and serving 
them like seakale. But when they are sufficiently full- 
grown to be so treated, they are mostly tougli and hard. 
Couve Trouchuda has thus been brought into disfavour. 
The middle part of the plant, which ought to be the 
heart, is excellent for table use ; it is fleshy, delicate, 
sweet, tempting to the eye as well as agreeable to the 
palate, tasting something between cauliflower and sea- 
kale, and therefore possesses all the good qualities of 
cabbage without the strong flavour and smell with 
which that vegetable is sometimes chargeable. In cook- 
ing, take care to throw the heads into a large vessel of 
hailing water. Sow from the end of May to the end of 
June. A single sowing will suffice, as from the same 
seed-bed three or four transplantations may be made 
during the summer, some of which will turn out better 
tlian others, according to the chances of the season, but 
very frequently the latest the best. The plant is not 
particularly tender in ordinary winters ; but if a small 
space on a south border can be spared for a late setting 
of Portugal kale, with a few handlights to cover them, 
the gardener will find himself repaid in spring by some 
excellent dishes of delicate greens. 

Borecole, Scotch Kale, ^c. ^c . — Coarse hardy greens, 
but whose hardiness has been much overstated, admissible 
into gardens rather as specimens than as crops, except 
in situations where nothing better can be grown ; and 
better things will grow almost everywhere that kale will, 
group is in favour with cottagers in sequestered 
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maritime situations, because it furnishes sprouts for 
themselves and leaves for their cow or pig. It would be 
a real kindness to such persons, were their clergyman 
their landlord to present them occasionally with a mw score 
young plants of Drumhead, Savoy, and Battersea cabbage. 

Cow Cabbages, Thousand-headed Cabbages, Tree 
Cabbages, Choux Cavaliers, and others of the kind, 
that run up like palm-trees, — one of them is called the 
Chou Palmier, — beneath the shade of a plantation of 
which a man may sit in bis arm-chair and smoke his 
after-dinner pipe, — ^this is no exaggeration, — these have 
no place in the garden proper. They belong to the field, 
or to the cottager’s plot, where he may strip off a 
barrowful of leaves for the daily use of his cow. They 
have as little relation to horticulture as that botanical 
curiosity the Wild Cabbage, which has grown for ages 
self-sown and unimproved in the chinks of the perpen- 
dicular chalk-cliffs of Dover, in England, and of its 
opposite neighbour. Cape Bianez, in Prance. 

Cabbage Soup ; an excellent, wholesome, and nutritious 
article of diet. 

Wash thoroughly, and shred very fine (as if for making 
pickled cabbage), the hearts of one, two, or more (accord- 
ing to size), summer cabbages, or of a delicate Savoy. A 
good Drumhead answers admirably. Slice and mince 
some carrot, turnip, and two or three leeks, all very fine, 
and mix well in a bowl together all these shred and 
chopped vegetables. 

Have ready a good broth ; pork or beef boilings will 
do, when not too salt ; but the French prefer a broth, 
or houillony made of a variety of meats boiled together ; 
for instance, a piece of lean beef, a knuckle of veal, a 
email piece of fat salt pork, and a bit of the neck or 
shoulder of mutton These meats need not he cooked 
BO much as to render them uneatable either cold or 
warmed up in a stew, or even served hot at the same 
dinner at which the soup appears. Por these purposes 
they are invariably usea in Prance, instead of ueing 
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thrown aw&y, as broth meat too frequently is in 
England. 

AVhen the meat is enough done according to your 
judgment, take it out, make the broth boil galloping, 
and throw into it your bowlful of well-drained chopped 
vegetables. Let them boil away, without the lid on, till 
the cabbage, &c., is tender^ but not cooked to a 
mash. 

While the vegetables are boiling, slice and chop one 
or two large onions (if more convenient, they may be 
prepared beforehand) ; fry them in butter to a rich 
brown. Add them to the soup, and mix them up 
with it. 

Cabbage soup-maigre, for abstinence days, is made 
in the same way as above, using water instead of broth, 
and often adding to the cabbage a large handful of 
chopped sorrel, — an excellent purifier of the blood. A 
larger qimntity of fried onions is used; and, at the 
time of adding them to the soup, a small basinful of 
grated crumb of bread is also incorporated with it, to 
make the whole more substantial and nourishing. 

KohURahi^ or Turnip-rooted Cabbage. — A coarse 
vegetable, a favourite in German kitchens, which are 
more liberal than discriminating in the abundance of 
dishes they send to table. Sliced cooked Kohl-Kabi ir 
there served in the centre of a dish, with tlie boiled 
leaves around it, as coleworts or spinach. In England, 
the green part mostly finds its way to the rabbit-hutch, 
while the false bulb is boiled and served whole, and sliced 
and eaten with butter by those who partake of it. The 
flavour is only agreeable to those wno do not dislike a 
strong taste of cabbage. Kohl-Kabi was known to 
Dodonteus. At p. 552 of his Herball, we find : ** The 
fourth kinde (of colewurtes) hath grayish or white grecne 
leaues, as the other white colewurtes hauo, but they 
remayne still without closing or gathering to a roundo 
head or croppe ; yet it beareth a great rounde knoppe 
like a tuniep, the which groweth right under the leaues, 
euen hard upon the ground, and is white within lyke 
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a tumep, and is euen so drest and prepared to be 
eaten.” 

There are several varieties of kohl-rabi, some purple 
and some green. A row of each may be dlowed admis- 
sion in a well-stocked garden, as the curious appearance 
of a coloured turnip on a short stem, quite out of the 
earth, and surmounted by a tuft of leaves, renders them 
both striking and singular. Kohl-rabi bears frost well. 
The best thing it produces is the shoot which rises 
from the centre of the bulb in spring, when the plant 
would run up to flower. These, cut and boiled like 
sprouts, are really palatable. Of course, this shoot 
exhausts the bulb so as to make it nearly worthless. 
Sow at the end of May or the beginning of June, 
and plant out, at one or two doings, in July and 
August. 

Cauliflower — JBrassica botrutie . — Many people 
confound cauliflowers with broccoli. They resemble 
each other greatly, especially when only the head, or 
flower, is seen ; but an important difference is, that cauli- 
flowers are tender, injured, and even destroyed, by slight 
frosts, while broccoli are hardy (more or less), and bear 
our ordinary winters, though not our severe ones ; con- 
sequently, cauliflowers come to hand in summer and 
autumn, while broccoli furnish an early-winter, spring, 
and early-summer supply. Of cauliflowers, there are 
only two varieties (if there are two), — the Early and 
the Late ; of broccoli, the varieties are numerous. The 
"Walcheren Cauliflower, or Broccoli, which is large and 
excellent, but tender, is intermediate between the two. 
Gardeners take great pains to get forward cauliflower- 
plants through the winter, by sheltering with hand-lights, 
in frames, &c. : but it is hardly worth the trouble ; dis- 
appointment often follows from deaths by frost, or, more 
provoking, by the cauliflowers in spring forming minia- 
ture heads, from the size of a shilling to a half-crown. 
Besides, broccoli perfectly supply the place of very early 
cauliflowers. For those who will speculate in such 
uncertainties, the best mode is to sow' the seed the last 
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>reek in August, and not to transplant them till the 
middle, or near the end, of November, before the hard 
weather sets in. No sort of covering is necessary, nor 
my other protection than that afforded by a wall having 
% south aspect. In this way, young cauliflower-plants 
will stand ordinary winters, and will prove better and 
sounder for final planting-out in spring, than such as 
have had additional shelter. Seedlings, protected under 
glass frames, become tender, and suffer afterwards from 
exposure to the open air. Late-raised seedlings, which 
spend the winter in the open border, mbstly prove the 
finest cauliflowers during summer, although they do not 
come in quite so early. Cauliflower-plants, there is no 
doubt, are often killed with too much care. Seedlings 
raised late in autumn seem to be very tenacious of 
life. 

For main crops, make two successive sowings; the 
first at the end of February or beginning of March, in 
the warmest and most sheltered spot you have, in light 
rich soil. Quite at the foot of a south wall is a good 
place. Do not sow too thick. Plant the seedlings out 
as soon as they have made three or four leaves. Make 
the second sowing in the middle of May. Transplant at 
three or four intervals of ten days or a fortnight, in 
heavih'-manured ground. These will give you crops 
which will come ready at times between September and 
November ; after which, cauliflowers are no longer safe in 
the open ground, but are better hung up, root and all, in 
an airy shed. Liquid manure, diluted chamber-slops, 
Boap-suds after a family washing, sewerage-water, and 
such-like gross fertilizers, may be used with advantage 
for watering cauliflowers during the early stages of their 
growth. Few vegetables are so liable to the attacks of 
snails and slugs, which must therefore be watched and 
destroyed. These vermin prefer weltered and flagging 
leaves to those that are quite fresh. A few leaves from 
cauliflowers that have been cut, laid close to the other 
plants, will attract the depredators, which may be picked 
off then, and killed early every morning. 
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Broccoli — Brassica cymosa , — The Brassica Bompeiana, 
out Oypriay was a cauliflower or broccoli, according to 
Dodonaus, p. 552 : ‘‘ The third kind of white colewurtea 
is very strange, and is named Flowrie or Cypresse Cole- 
wurtes. It hath grayishe leaues at the beginning lyke 
to the White Colewurtes, and afterwarde in the middle 
of the same leaues, in the steede of ye thicke cabbaged, 
or lofed leaues, it putteth forth many smal white stemmes, 
grosse and gentle, with many short branches, growing 
for the most part al of one height, thicke set and fast 
throng togither. These little stemmes so growing to- 
gither, are named the flower of these Colewurtes.” There 
are white, green, and purple broccoli ; of the former, the 
varieties are numerous, and every year brings forth a new 
one. The leaves of broccoli are of a deeper green, and 
the heads of a less pure white, than those of cauliflowers. 
Good sorts are the White Cape, Knight’s Protecting, 
Grange’s Cauliflower, the Late Dwarf Tarton, Chappel’s 
Cream, Earty White Malta, Early Sulphur or Portsmouth, 
Wilcove’s Late White, Miller’s Dwarf, Dwarf Siberian 
or Danish, New Mammoth, &c. &c. 

Sow these in May, for spring use. Autumnal broccoli 
are not wanted, if cauliflowers are grown. Make suc- 
cessive transplantations in July and August. The exact 
date of these must be often guided by the clearing of 
other crops (such as peas, beans, and lettuces) from the 
ground. In planting out, take care to give plenty of 
room. Four feet square is not too much space to allot 
to a flne broccoli-plant. At first, thev may be planted 
out twice as thick as they are to stand in the row. By 
removing elsewhere every other plant at a later period, 
\ check will be given to their growth, and thoj may^ 
perhaps, come in considerably later than those that remain. 
A great difficulty is, to have a succession in spring ; in 
spite of every pains taken, they often will show their 
faces almost all at once. Hence the expedience of 
growing a few plants of a good many sorts, instead of a 
large number all of one sort, and of transplanting and 
replanting at different periods of the summer. 
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Broccoli-plants stand average English winters, but 
unusually bard frosts will kill every plant in a garden. 
It is known that the transplantation of vegetables imme- 
diately before severe weather, renders them less liable to 
its attacks, as the flagging of the foliage, from the smaller 
amount of sap contained, leaves the frost less matter to 
work upon. It is therefore a good precautionary mea- 
sure to take up part of the crop (even if they are re- 
planted on the very same spot) in the middle of November, 
^turbing the roots as little as possible, and laying them 
in a slanting position, with their heads towards the north, 
only a few mches above the ground, and about eighteen 
inches or two feet asunder. -Am objection is, that the heads 
produced from them the succeeding spring are compara- 
tively small. Broccoli come larger and finer on the spot 
where they are planted; but it sometimes comes to a 
choice between having inferior-sized broccoli, or none at 
all. Knight, however, states that, to obviate this, he 
tried the plan of trenching, or laying them in, in the 
month of September, and placing them so low as that the 
centre of the stem at the top of each plant was level with 
the surface of the ground. The plants were watered, 
roots were properly emitted, and the earth was drawn 
round each plant before snow was apprehended. The 
consequence of this treatment was, that the plants were 
fresh and vigorous in the spring, and produced large 
heads. 

When the plants begin to show flower, it is a protection 
to them to break with the finger and thumb the mid-rib of 
four or five of the innermost large leaves, so that they 
droop inwards, and form a sort of sheltering umbrella 
over the growing bud. Broccoli may often be saved in 
this way from being completely spoiled by sharp spring 
frosts. A natural substitute for this easy operation 
constitutes the leading merit of Knight’s Brotecting 
Broccoli, a variety raised by the late illustrious president 
of the Horticultural ISociet3^ The inner leaves have a 
tendency to close together. ‘‘It is said to produce a 
bracteal leaf on one side of the flower, which rises up and 
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folds over it, thus protecting it from the sun or rain.** 
The plan of turning in a few leaves should also he 
adopted with cauliflowers that show fruit; it screens 
them from hailstorms and scorching sunshine; it also 
indicates at a glance where a head is fit to cut, or 
likely to be so soon. Breaking in the leaves is 
better than tying* them together at top, because 
tying prevents examination to ascertain their state of 
forwardness. 

Early Purple Broccoli, Dwarf Late Purple Broccoli, 
Tall-headed Purple, and Q-reen Broccoli, may be sown 
earlier than the White, — at the end of February, — because 
they come ready for use in autumn or early winter. 
They are a distinct, well-flavoured, and valuable group, 
which supply a most useful variety in the list of winter 
greens. AVhen of first-rate quality, they are even more 
luscious and delicate than White Broccoli. Dr. Darwin, 
in his JPJiytologia^ invokes on his friend “ Poetic Tighe ” 
the privilege to dish green broccoli with savoury chine.’* 
Note, that purple broccoli boil green. To have them 
come to table a good colour, dash them into boiling soft 
water, in a saucepan without a lid. 

Asparagus-broccoli is a large spreading sort, with a 
finer name than it has any right to, whose sprouting 
shoots arc eaten in spring, but w hich takes up too much 
room, unless with families wdio have a good many rabbits 
or goats to feed, w hen it may be made to serve as food 
lor man and beast at once. There is no fault to be 
found with the shoots themselves, except that you only 
get a good dish from a mass of vegetation that will dine 
a cow. They are in all respects better than cabbage- 
stump sprouts. 

The Fe-tsai — Brassica Chinensis — and the FaJc’Chdi, a 
strongly-marked variety of the former, are Chinese 
cabbages lately introduced to Europe, in high esteem in 
China, though hut little has been clone with them here, 
the great difficulty being their tendency to run up to 
seed. The former ought to attain great w^eights, — four-^ 
toen pounds and more; the latter is of remarkable appear- 
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anoe and delicate flavour. They are merely mentioned 
here to bring them under the notice of experimental 
gardeners. The seed, doubtless, can be obtained from 
nurserymen who ' have correspondents at Paris, if not 
through persons who have interest at Kew or Chis- 
wick. 


TEOSTABLES SUBJECTED TO OBOUITD-BLANOHINO. 

Asparagus — Aspa/ragus officinalis , — A hardy, maritime, 
perennial plant, cultivated in gardens since the days of 
Cato, and always propagated by seed. It is a general 
idea, that there is only one variety of asparagus; 
Dr. Lindley expresses his belief that there are several, 
and the learned professor’s opinion is no doubt correct. 
Without mentioning the Giant Asparagus grown at 
Great Yarmouth, the White Asparagus, from Rosendael, 
near Dunkerque, has peculiar and permanent characters, 
besides the Common Green, the Large Purple, or Dutch, 
and the Ulm Asparagus, an early and deeply tinged 
variety. It would be an exceptional case, if a cultivated 
vegetable, raised from seed for so long a period, did 
not vary ; it is remarkable that the variations have been 
80 slight. 

Asparagus likes a deep, rich, sandy soil. At most of 
the spots famous for asparagus, water is reached by 
digging to the depth of three or four feet. Irrigation, 
and even flooding, agree with it. The presence of 
brackish water and ssdine manures does not injure it, 
but the contrary. Asparagus-beds are usually formed 
by means of ready-raised seedlings. Young plants, one 
or two years old, may be bought of almost every nursery- 
man. As asparagus ought not to be cut till the third 
year after planting, this mode shortens the delay between 
the sowing of the seed and the first gathering a crop ; 
out not so much as is commonly believed, in consequence 
of the injury the plants sustain by removal. If seed 
be sown on the spot where it is eventually to remain. 
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the bed will yield very nearly as soon as one composed 
of transplanted seedlings, and its after-progress w'ill be 
more satisfactory. 

The best time for planting is March and April, though 
it msij be performed so late as May, or even at the 
beginning of J une. It is of great importance to lift the 
roots very carefully, and to expose them to the air as 
short a time as possible. No plant feels a hurt in the 
root more keenly than asparagus ; the fibres are very 
brittle, and if broken, do not readily shoot again. 
Instead of raising asparagus-beds, as usual, above the 
level of the earth, it is better to remove the earth from 
the intended beds, to the depth of two or three inches, 
laying it aside to be mixed subsequently with a large 
proportion of sea-sand and well-rotted manure. Trench 
and manure well the bed thus hollowed out, and plant 
the asparagus in rows nine inches apart and the same 
distance from plant to plant. Small drills are made, to 
the line, and the roots are carefully spread out, right 
and left, and covered with mould with the hand. The 
width of each bed ought not to exceed what is convenient 
for weeding and cutting. Careful weeding during the 
first summer is an absolute condition. The young 
plants are soon choked ; and if the bed gets foul, it will 
not be easy to clean it afterwards. It is a bad plan to 
steal, as it is called, a small mixed crop of radishes, 
lettuces, and onions, from an asparagus-bed the first 
summer. The stolen vegetables commit equal injury 
with weeds, except the leaving noxious seeds and roots. 
Let nothing but asparagus grow on the bed. During the 
first winter, a slight top-dressing of the mixed earth, 
sand, and manure^ may be returned to the bed; the 
second winter a heavier layer; the third, it may be 
brought to its former level, and, subsequently, it may be 
raised a little higher, if desired, in obedience to custom 
and prejudice. Salting asparagus-beds is a modem 
fashion ; it serves to kill weeds and grubs, but as far as 
the plant itself goes, a good dose of liquid manure is 
more beneficial, and the risk is avoided of killing any 
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neiglibourmg plAuta whose roots may reach within the 
influence of the salt. 

Asparagus-beds are often elaborately prepared by 
burying an enormous substratum of bones, horus, and 
other substantial manure ; these do no harm, if they are 
not intended to save future trouble and encourage future 
laziness. But an asparagus-bed is best kept in heart by 
moderation in the cutting, and by the frequent applica- 
tion of fertilizers that are easily absorbed. Thus, as 
soon as the withered stems are cut, a thick coating of 
stable manure may be spread over the beds, to lie there 
all the winter. The rains will wash its essences to 
within the reach of the asparagus roots. In February, 
it may be raked oft’ again, harrowed away, and bo dug 
into the ground for other crops. But the asparagus- 
grower should never forget the benefit the plant derives 
from liquid manure. 

To make a bed hy sowing^ prepare as before, sow the 
seeds (dried berries, if you can get them) in drills nine 
inches apart. The following spring, the plants should 
be thinned out to nine inches apart in the row, with 
great care not to injure those that remain. The surplus 
plants will serve either to make another bed, to plant 
out temporarily for forcing by-and-by, or to give away 
or exchange with a friend. Forced asparagus is not 
good for much ; but the long green shoots, of the thick- 
ness of a swan’s quill, are much sought after by French 
cooks, to chop into very short lengths, in imitation of 
green peas, and which they use to garnish and accompany 
steaks, cutlets, and made dishes. 

The beds should be allowed to luxuriate, and run up 
to stalks untouched, for two years at least. The third 
year, a small cutting may be made. Afterwards, the 
bed ought to be fully established. Do not cut later 
than the middle of J une at latest ; if you go on longer, 
you may damage the bed ; and, besides, the asparagus 
will have already lost its flavour. One motive for 
having green peas ready os early as possible, is that the 
asparagus-bed may bo sooner forborne from. Use a 
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thorp knife for cutting. Slip it down the side of the 
stalk, close to the shoot, and then cut it firmly and 
boldly, so as not to wound the stool. Unless the fiat 
side of the knife is thus pressed close against the side of 
each separate head of asparagus, you will probably 
destroy as many young shoots as you gather. The 
length to which asparagus is allowed to rise above 
ground before cutting must depend on taste; but the 
green part is that which is most edible. One-third of 
the length white, and two-thirds green, is a good pro- 
portion. A dish of white boiled Drumsticks may be 
pretty to look at ; but if you can only eat half an inch, 
or less, of the tip of each, to cut such is a wasteful plan. 
The duration of an asparagus-bed entirely depends on 
the amount of common sense with which it is managed ; 
it is easy to destroy it in a year or two, and it is not 
difficult to make it last a man’s lifetime. JV.JB. — Never 
allow the green asparagus-branches to be cut during 
summer, to form a background to large bouquets 
intended to be put in chimney-grates or on entrance-hall 
tables, although they are so pretty, light, and feathery. 
The decoration will cost you, in the end, more than you 
think of at the time. Never dig or crop the alleys 
between asparagus-beds; merely keep them clear of 
weeds, which you may do if you like, by a sprinkling of 
salt. Never cut down the stems in autumn till they 
have turned quite sear and yellow. If the owner of the 
garden is blessed with abundance of room, and self- 
denial also, it is an admirable plan to have twice as 
many asparagus-beds as he wants, and to cut from each 
half on alternate years. Bespected thus, and fairly 
manured and weeded, the beds will last for an indefinite 
period, and the asparagus will prove a first-rate sample. 

Seaicale — Cramhe maritima , — This delicious vegetable, 
which furnishes a truly British dish, being as yet 
scarcely known on the Continent, is quite a modem 
upstart in the garden, according to the present mode of 
producing it. On many parts of the south coast, the 
inhabitants, from time immemorial, have been in the 
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habit of searching for it in spring, on spots where it 
grows spontaneously, and cutting off the young and 
tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a 
blanched state, close to the crown of the root. Evelyn, 
confounding it with “ the broccoli from Naples, perhaps 
the halmerida of Pliny” [or Athenseus rather] — 
capifafa marina et florida^^ mentions that “ our sea- 
keele, the ancient cramhe, and growing on our coast, are 
very delicate.” But its cultivation is a recent practice, 
hfr. Curtis, in his Directions for Cultivating the Cramhe 
maritima or Seakale (1799), tells us, “Mr. William 
Jones, of Chelsea, saw bundles of it, in a cultivated 
state, e:!mosed for sale in Chichester market, in the year 
1753. I learn from different persons that attempts have 
been made at various times to introduce it to the London 
markets, hut ineffectually. A few years since, I renewed 
the attempt myself ; and though it was not attended with 
all the success I could have wished, I flatter myself it has 
been the means of making the plant so generaUy known; 
that in future the markets of the first city in the world 
will be duly supplied with this most desirable article.*" 
Mr. Curtis’s efforts liave proved successful ; and, even in 
this little volume, it is fit to mention with honour the 
name of the person to whom wo are indebted for the 
introduction of a new and valuable vegetable. 

Seakale is nearly allied to the cabbage tribe, but 
belongs to a distinct genus, differing from them in bear- 
ing only a single seed' in each pod. It is also perennial, 
and hardy in our climate. Jiich people who like to 
make a display of forced vegetables upon their table, 
contrive to have a cutting ready by Christmas ; but the 
persons for whose use this “ Book for the Country ” is 
intended, are advised to consider as an improvident 
extravagance the consumption of seakale so early in the 
season, while there is such an abundance and variety of 
other vegetables still remaining in the garden ; one in 
particular (celery, if stewed) quite supplying its place. 
The time when seakale comes in most acceptably is 
during April and May, when we are tired of winter 
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greens (if there are any still left), and have forgotten 
the taste of cauliflowers. By growing it on the following 
plan, it may then be had at less expense and trouble^ 
and of far flner quality, than that produced by any 
method of forcing ; and no one who gives it a fair trial 
will afterwards relinquish it for main crops, althougli he 
may still choose to force a certain small quantity for 
earlier supplies. 

Plants from one to two years old, or more, may be 
had of most nurserymen. The seakale-bed is to be 
planted either in November or March, in straight rows 
five feet asunder, the plants in each row to be eighteen 
inches apart. A light, rich, well-drained soil is preferable. 
It is of course understood that the ground be thoroughly 
trenched, manured, and cleaned in the way required to 
receive a permanent crop. Something, but not much, is 
gained by obtaining year-old plants from the nursery, 
instead of sowing the seeds in the rows, there to remain. 
Planting had better take place in autumn ; sowing, in 
spring. By the first method, you have a larger cutting 
the ensuing spring; but you may also cut from your 
seedling plants, which will have suffered no check by 
removal, and will therefore grow with corresponding 
vigour. In sowing, drop the seeds, singly, three, four, 
or five times as thick as the plants are to be allowed to 
stand eventually. It will be a safe precaution against 
failure of the tender seedlings ; and the superabundant 
plants, when removed, w'ill prove useful for many pur- 
poses. Everything must be done, during the summer, 
to encourage the luxuriant growth of the plants. 

Some time in December, not too soon, when the foot- 
stalks of the leaves have fairly separated themselves 
from the crown of the plants, heap over each about a 
quarter of a peck of sea-sand, or wood ashes, or those 
from turf; if not to be had, any light unmaniired soil 
will do. Then earth up the plants from a trench dug 
along the space between the rows, deep, and not too near 
them, to avoid approaching the roots, exactly as if yo" 
were earthing up celery, only that no leaves appear above 
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the top of the ridge. The earth should be heaped tip 
till it is eighteen inches or two feet'aboye the crowns of 
the plants, and then regularly rounded at the top like a 
donkey’s back, flatted down at the sides with the back 
of the spade, and the whole made very smooth and neat. 
The long trench between the rows of seakale will act as 
a drain during the dead time of winter. In the spring, 
when the shoots begin to push, large cracks will be seen 
in the bank of mould, and a trial may be made with a 
trowel, as soon as they are supposed to be sufficiently 
advanced for cutting, that is, from three to six inches 
long. Cut with a sharp knife just heloxo the point where 
the shoot starts from, removing thereby a very small 
portion of the crown of the plant. The stool will receive 
no injury, seakale being one of those robust plants w hich 
are not easy to kill. Bemember, too, that these blanched 
shoots are exceedingly brittle ; much more so than those 
of seakale grown in any other way. Be careful, there- 
fore, how you remove the earth from above and around 
them. The fall of a heavy clod, or an indiscreet rough- 
ness of manipulation, will often spoil your handsomest 
specimens. A flat basket should be at hand to receive 
the shoots; or better, a bucket half filled witli spring 
w’ater. The seakale thus obtained is larger, more succu- 
lent, and more delicately flavoured than that blanched 
under pots. In one case, the growing shoot is constantly 
in contact with the damp mould, and absorbs moisture 
instead of parting with it. In the other, the kale is 
subject to all the influences of air, though excluded from 
those of light, from which, however, it is only protected 
by a porous, imperfectly-closed vessel. All the expense 
of pots and manure for forcing is saved ; and the only 
objection to the adoption of this plan in all cases is, that 
the crop comes in too much at once. But by having 
rows of kale in difierent exposures, a diflerence of at 
least ten days may be made ; and a few plants at tho 
foot of a south wall, earthed up from the border, and 
merely so covered with mould that it slopes against Iho 
wall, will afibrd a very early gathering. 
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No second cutting should be attempted ; not so much 
for fear of weakening the plants, as because the weak 
shoots thus obtained are comparatively worthless. The 
earth should be levelled into the trenches, exposing the 
crowns of the plants ; and by introducing some rank 
manure, there will be plenty of time for a crop of cauli- 
flowers (in single line) before the increasing leaves of 
the seakale demand their removal. 

A caution should be given to avoid a mode of culture 
highly approved by many who grow to seU, but do not 
themselves eat, seakale. Instead of protecting and blanch- 
ing the shoots by a covering of sweet earth, they over- 
whelm their beds with barrowfuls of leaves collected in 
autumn (oak-leaves are most in vogue), and just shovel 
them on one side when the crop is fit for the knife. 
This plan has not a single advantage over the earthing 
system, except indulging the laziness of the cultivator ; 
for any decrepit old woman could sprinkle a few apron- 
fuls of leaves over her garden; but the other mode 
requires an able-bodied man to execute it properly. The 
plants beneath the leaves are not one day forwarder than 
those covered with earth, unless the leaves heat very 
much ; and then the faulty characteristic of the method 
is fully evidenced. If the oak-leaves were collected in a 
perfectly dr^ state, and remained so during the whole 
winter, if no grass or weeds were ever intermingled with 
them, all might be well. For blanching seakale indoors, 
under cover, in pots or pits, a stratum of dry leaves does 
not answer badly. But autumnal leaves are mostly 
damp ; there is some green rubbish amongst them ; and 
consequently, a slight fermentation takes place, slight 
putrefaction follows, and the produce grown beneath, 
which delights the eye like a beautiful branch carved in 
ivory, disgusts the palate by a flavour as nauseous as it 
is undoubtedly unwholesome. I have seen seakale of 
this kind produced at table that was quite uneatable. 
No wonder we now and then meet with people who, 
having tasted it only once, do not like it. 

This valuable esculent, so easy of culture, reouiring no 
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peculiar advantages of soil, climate, or situation, well 
deserves to be more extensively propagated than it is. 
Those who form their judgment from the estimation in 
which it is now held m and about London, are little 
aware how far it is from being general in the remoter 
districts of G-reat Britain and Ireland. It is admirably 
adapted, by its hardiness, to such countries as Canada, 
Norway and Sweden, Northern Itussia, &c., where, if 
earthed up before the frost came, it would lie dormant 
and safe under the thick snow, and be ready, on the return 
of spring, to put forth its delicate shoots. It is also fitted 
for those extreme northern and southern insular situa- 
tions where the temperature never rises above a moderate 
degree, and where the rains of summer and the constant 
damps of winter would cause our more tender vegetables 
to rot. The introduction of a bed of seakale into a colony 
or island where it had hitherto been unknown, would be 
a worthy sequel to the first grand step taken in England 
by Curtis. 

After the cutting is over, there is nothing to be done 
but to level the soil, and allow the plants to grow freely. 
Seakale may be propagated, and the beds renewed, if 
they have stood too long on the same ground, by dividing 
the roots of old stools, and planting them separately 
elsewhere : immediately after cutting is a good time to 
do so. Although seakale is a maritime plant, to wliich 
sea-sand and saline manures, such as sea-weeds, are agree- 
able in moderation, the application of crude crystallized 
salt in quantities does it more harm than good, for a time 
at least. To vary the time of cutting, a few stools, sa}*- 
from a dozen to eighteen, may bo forced, by covering 
them with earthen seakale-pots, which may be had of 
most dealers in coarse earthenware. Large fiower-pots, 
with the hole well stopped, w^ould do ; but the regular 
seakale-pots, which have a close-fitting lid at the top, are 
far more convenient, as they allow you to look from time 
to time, and watch the progress the shoots are making. 
Six or seven weeks before you want to cut, according to 
the severity of the weather, cover the plants, and the 
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pots over them, with fresh long stable manure, that is 
just ready to commence fermenting. You will thus have 
a solid hotbed, except the hollow spaces occupied by the 
pots. Use trial-sticks to ascertain the temperature. 
About 55° is a sufficient heat; and it is far better to 
begin early, and to force slowly rather than quickly. 
Too violent heat, even if it do not injure the plants, may 
wire- draw the shoots and spoil the sample. Seakale may 
also be blanched successfully, by being planted in pots, 
and placed in any dark warm place, sucn as a cellar at 
the back of an underground kitchen, or a quite dark 
closet behind the flue of a vinery. Plants so treated 
may be afterwards used for planting out permanently, 
without having sufiered injury. And one great merit of 
this vegetable is, that whereas forced asparagus, rhubarb, 
&c., are but insipid watery productions at best, forced 
seakale presents the same good qualities as are offered by 
the produce of the natural season. 

To cook seakale : — After washing it well to clear out 
any grit or sand that may have dropped between the tips 
of each shoot, tie it in small bundles of two or three 
shoots each, for the convenience of taking up, and drop 
it into a saucepan of boiling water, in which a little salt, 
according to taste, has been dissolved. Keep it boiling 
galloping. In twenty minutes, more or less, according 
to age and freshness, it will be done enough, which may 
be known by trying it with a fork. Sir Humphrey Davy 
tells us that the reason why vegetables and fish should 
be cooked by plunging them in boiling salt-and-water is, 
that this solution boUs at a higher temperature than 
plain water, and that the sudden scalding fixes the 
albumen, mucilage, and other nutritive parts of the 
viand, instead of their being macerated ana sodden, and 
so partly lost in lukewarm water. The flavour of sea- 
kale is a happy combination of the flavours of asparagus 
and cauliflower. If it is allowed to get a little too forward, 
or if light has been admitted to it before cutting, it is 
apt to contract a slight bitterness, which, however, is not 
disagreeable to every taste. For those who dislike it, it 
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may be considerably diminished, if not entirely remedied, 
by transferring the kale, when half-cooked, from one 
saucepan of boiling salt-and- water to another. The most 
economical way of serving seakale is, to lay it in a vege- 
table-dish with a strainer at the bottom, and to send up 
with it, in a small tureen, any sauce that may be desired 
at the same time. The usual mode is to pile it on 
sippets of toasted bread previously soaked in the kale- 
water, and to pour over it some white sauce, or melted 
butter made with milk instead of water. But if the 
toast is not intended to be eaten, but only to serve as a 
draining-cushion to the vegetable and then cast out to 
the pigs, in the country, or in a town probably to the 
kennel or the dust-hole, such a wasteful proceeding is, to 
say the least, culpable, while so many of our fellow- 
creatures are suffering for the want of a like morsel. 

The Cardoon — Cynara cardunculm ^ — in England, is 
hardly worth the great space it occupies. Our tempera- 
ture is so low, that it grows slowly, and is consequently 
tough; and our autumns are so damp, that when it 
ought to blanch, it rots instead. In the south of Europe 
it is cultivated on a large scale. The inner leaves and 
central bud of the plant, which form something like a 
coarse gigantic head of celery, are halved or quartered 
and boiled, stewed, or fried in oil. The flavour is 
that of artichokes. The flowers have the property of 
coagulating milk. 

The most suitable soil for cardoons is a light rich loam 
inclining to be sandy. Either sow the seeds separately 
in pots in April, to oe forwarded on a hotbed, or (the 
more usual plan), sow at the end of May two or three 
seeds in a hole or small hollow, at four feet distance in 
the row, and in rows six feet apart. When there are 
several rows, the plants should oe ranged in quincunx 
order. Thin the seedlings to one in each hollow, leaving 
the strongest. Water and hoe frequently during their 
growth. In August and afterwards, when the plants 
are a yard or more high, tie up the leaves together, 
confluing them with straw bands or osiers ; then apply to 
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them a side-covering of long dry rye-straw, which must 
also be tied ; and lastly, earth them up, as high up the 
straw as you conveniently can. In about three weeks, the 
cardoons will be blanched and fit for the kitchen; if they are 
left thus covered up much longer, they are almost sure 
to rot ; and therefore it is best to blanch a few at a time 
successively, according to the demand for them. On the 
approach of frosty weather they must bo taken up, with 
as much earth about their roots as may be, and set 
upright side by side in an airy cellar or reserve shed.' It* 
they are tU»d up a week or ten days before their removal, 
they Will complete their blanching under cover. One of 
the best varieties is the Tours Cardoon, but it is incon- 
veniently thorny ; while the thornless Spanish Cardoon, 
besides being less succulent, is more apt to run up to 
seed. The lied Cardoon unites the merits of both. 
Cardoon seed is best procured from seedsmen who have 
frequent dealings with the Continent. A group of 
cardoon plants in fiower make a striking object in the 
shrubbery. The surplus plants from the patches w^hero 
they were sown may be advantageously so applied. 

Celery — A^ium graveolens , — The two leading varieties 
are the Manchester Bed, or Solid lied, and the Solid 
White. The former is the hardier, the larger, and also 
the coarser of the two. Nurserymen have raised several 
subvarieties of considerable merit; but to have good 
celery, it is of more importance to ciiltivate skilfully than 
to lay out money in the purchase of this or that gar- 
dener’s newest kind. Celery is a native of moist spots, 
by the sides of brooks and ditches, and delights in deep 
black mould. In the wild state it has exactly the same 
foliage and peculiar smell as it exhibits when cultivated, 
only it is smaller in stature. At times of the year when 
no celery is to bo had, cooks make use of the bruised 
seeds to flavour soups and sauces. The substitute is 
somewhat expensive ; the seed of wild celery would 
answ^er equally well. 

To have early celery, you must sow in good time, — say 
at the end of February, in a pot or mignonnette-box, to 
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be placed in a hotbed or vinery, to start the seeds. Or 
they may be put in a warm comer of the kitchen, till 
germination has commenced. The seed is very small; 
the earth should be fine, and the seeds merely sprinkled 
over it, not covered with earth, and gently pressed down 
•with the hand or the back of a trowel. Water from 
time to time, and as soon ba the plants appear expose 
' them to the light, and set them out in the sunshine, if 
only for an hour or two, every fine mild day, to prevent 
their being drawn up weak and thin. 

At the end of March a sowing may he made in the 
open air, in the warmest and sunniest nook you have, — 
for instance, at the foot of a south-east wall. If you can 
spare a handiight or bell-glass, so much the better. 
Water regularly, unless the weather is wet. A sowing 
for main late crops may be made in April, always in a 
warm spot and on light rich soil, which may consist of 
one-half well-rotted manure, with advantage. From first 
to last, celery must be liberally supplied with manure 
and moisture. It is usual to prick out celery-plants into 
a very rich intermediate bed, before their final planting 
in trenches. The February-sown must have some pro- 
tection, such as a canvas cover or mats, to be thrown 
over them at night by means of hoops ; but a frame is 
the most convenient place wherein to prick out the 
earliest celery-plants. The second sowing will scarcely 
be ready to transplant before the worst of the season is 
over. Plants from the last sowing may be removed at 
once from the seed-bed to the trenches where they are 
to stand, if they can be so taken before their growth is 
too far advanced ; if it is necessary to delay the operation, 
the plants must be pricked out as usual. Except for 
exhibition, or to comply with the requirements of a large 
gentleman’s establishment, it is not much worth while to 
grow the very earliest celery. It has a greater tendency 
to “ pipe,” or run up to seed, which can only be checked 
by constant waterings, and not always then. The March 
sowing at the foot of the south wall, under the hand- 
light, will, furnish all that middle-class families require. 
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And, another thing, celery does not begin to grow in 
earnest spontaneously till the nights begin to lengthen, 
when July is past, and the dews fall heavier. You may 
then watch the improvement of your celery, and daily see 
it increase in luxuriance. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, in his Cottager's Calendar^ give 
the following clear directions for the treatment of celery 
plants in their intermediate state : — “ Early in May th 
first plants will probably be sufficiently advanced to 
prick out in a warm sheltered situation, to strengthen. 
The best plan is to choose a perfectly hard surface, and 
upon this spread a layer of rotten dung, about three 
inches thick, beating it tolerably firm with the head of a 
rake. Upon this spread a thin coating of soil, — say half 
an inch thick, — and into this -prick the plants three 
inches apart. The advantages ol this method are, that 
the plants root better in dung than soil, and are much 
easier kept moist, which is essential to them: and by 
having a hard surface beneath, they are prevented from 
forming tap-roots, and rendered less likely to run to 
seed prematurely ; and on removing them to plant in the 
trenches, they may be cut out with balls of matted fibres, 
and being then well watered, will scarcely flag at all. 
Shade them for a few days after they are pricked out, 
and guai'd them from slugs. As soon as the earliest 
plants have become pretty strong, in June, prepare a bed 
for them as follows : — Take out the earth from a deeply- 
dug piece of ground, where the soil is rich and light, 
about six inches deep and four feet wide, laying it in a 
ridge along the side of the opening; then add to the 
surface of the bed a layer of well-rotted dung, three 
inches thick. Turn this in carefully, bringing about two 
inches of soil to the top. Then plant in rows, crosswise, 
fifteen inches apart and six inches from plant to plant, 
reducing the tops slightly. By this method a great- 
number of plants are raised upon a small piece of 
ground, and it answers equally well for single rows for 
early use. In earthing up, two pieces of board are used 
of the same length as the width of the bed, placing one 
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along each row, and filling between them, lifting the 
boards out carefully, and proceeding with the next row, 
always taking care not to add too much soil at a time. 
Do not allow the plants to want water at any time, nor 
earth too soon, as the object of earthing is merely to 
blanch for use, and a fortnight or three weeks will 
accomplish this. After the plants are earthed, they cease 
to grow fast.” 

For main crops of handsome celery, the surest mode, 
though not the most economical of space, is to plant in 
single rows, in trenches, some time in July, the sooner 
after a shower the better. Bemember that, to have good 
celery, you must give it room. Show celery is mostly 
produced in separate boles, where single plants are set 
and fed continually with manure and water. These 
really cost more attention and space than they are 
worth ; but for fine celery, without aiming at anything 
extraordinary, open a trench about a foot or fifteen 
inches wide and three inches deep ; lay all the earth 
taken out on one side of the trench ; on the north side, if 
the rows run from east to west ; on the east side, if from 
north to south. Break up the bottom of tho trench 
with a fork ; throw in well-rotted manure, and over that 
a slight stratum of mould. In this compost plant the 
celery-plants, by line, exactly in the middle of the 
trench, in a single row, at least six inches from plant to 
plant. Water daily till the plants are well established 
and begin growing. If the trenches are made much 
deeper, the celery is apt to be stunted in its growth ; 
and if the earth crumbles and caves in upon them too 
soon, they suffer a check from which they never recover. 
That is why so shallow a depth as three inches is advised. 
The plants can always be earthed up sufficiently, pro- 
vided the interval from trench to trench is sufficient; 
four feet is a good distance; five feet, better. The 
ground may be economized by pricking out cabbage- 
plants on the top of the tbrown-out earth, and in the 
spaces between the trenches, to be removed at earthing- 
up time. When the celery has attained its full size, and 
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not before, the process of earthing up may take place. 
It grows very little when once it is earthed. A small 
portion only, therefore, should be earthed for early use, 
about three weeks before wanted : the main winter crop 
may remain as it is till the beginning of November, when 
frosty nights are apprehended. 

Instead of gradually earthing up and filling the trench 
from time to time (by which, if the plants are drawn up 
a little longer, they are also prevented from getting 
stouter), the operation is better performed once for all. 
It takes two persons to earth up celery properly. Choose 
a fiine dry day, after the dews have disappeared, and let 
one person go on the side of the trench where the 
thrown-out earth does not lie ; the other, with a spade, 
on the side where it does. Then let the assistant grjtsp 
with both hands each separate head of celery, holding 
the leaves close together, to prevent the mould from 
entering its heart, while the gardener carefully shovels 
in the earth around it. Proceed along the trench thus 
till it is filled up to the level of the ground. It may be 
necessary to go over the ground twice to do this neatly ; 
but a little extra trouble will be well bestowed. The 
spreading leaf-stalks might be tied together ; but so, they 
would incur greater risk of rotting. Earth is now to be 
heaped up against the celery-plants, from the space 
between the trenches, till onl^^ the foliage of the leaves 
is uncovered. Two men working together on opposite 
sides will be able to do it better than if they were alone. 
The pressure against the plants will be equal, and equally 
applied ; and one of them can still hold the celery-head 
together, if required. The higher the celery can be 
earthed, the better it will be protected from frost ; and 
the more mature are the outer leaves, the less liable they 
will be to decay. The ridges of earth should be beaten 
smooth on each side with the back of the spade. 

Some gardeners make their trenches a little wider, 
and so contrive to plant two rows of celery six or seven 
inches apart, instead of a single row, in each trench. 
The plan answers where quantity of produce is of much 
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greater importance than quality, or for families who con* 
sume an unusually largo quantity of small and late celery 
in soups and stews ; but the diflQculty of earthing up 
properly is much increased, and double rows of celery in 
a single trench are almost always of inferior merit. 
Some kitchens require a protracted supply of little 
celery, even if each head bo not thicker than the little 
finger. Such celery is pretty to look at, and not bad to 
eat in a spring salad. It may be had abundantly, by 
planting in wide trenches not more than two inches 
deep, during the last fortnight of September or the first 
of October, and earthing them up, according to the 
method quoted from Sir Joseph Paxton. 

If the gardener is satisfied witli the kind of celery he 
has, and does not think that he can change for the better, 
he will be wise to set out in spring a few plants to pro- 
duce seed. Support the flowering stems with stakes; 
gather from time to time as the seed ripens. It will 
preserve its vitality for several years ; and, moreover, a 
pinch will be acceptable to the cook to flavour broth, 
when celery itself is over. Amongst the middle classes 
in England, celery is mostly eaten raw. All stomachs 
cannot digest it in that state. Boiled in salt and water, 
and served either with white sauce or brown gravy, it 
forms an excellent dish of hot vegetable, and a favourite 
^accompaniment to roast turkey or poultry in general. 

CeleriaCy or Turnip-rooted Celery; in French, Celeriravcy 
is sown and transplanted like common celery. It is some- 
times not earthed up at all ; but it is the better for being 
so treated for a short time in a slight degree. The root 
forms a rough irregular knob, of the size of an ordinary 
garden turnip. It is not much known in England, and 
not generally grown in France, but is increasing in 
favour there. It requires even more watering than 
celerj". In Germany, where it is largely consumed, the 
beds of celeriac are surrounded with a raised rim of earth 
to retain all the waterings given them, so that the plants 
during the whole period of their growth stand in a 
constant foot-bath. Celeriac is easier and less expensive 
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of culture than celery, since it requires no trenches, hut 
may be finally planted in open beds in June, after having 
been previously pricked out, exactly as directed for 
celery. It has the advantage of keeping well in a cellar, 
and may be used in the kitchen for seven or eight 
months in the year. Epicures praise the delicacy of its 
flavour. 

LEGUMIKOUS VEGETABLES. 

The Tea — Tisum sativum . — Green peas, as we call 
them, “ little peas ’* according to the French, are ol 
many varieties, which may be classed under three general 
heads: 1st, very early peas, of moderate height, but 
moderate bearers, and of second-rate flavour; 2ndly, 
summer peas, main crops, of various heights, good bearers, 
of full flavour ; and Srdly, autumnal peas, very tall, from 
six to eight feet or more, abundant bearers of large peas, 
of sweet, luscious flavour, mostly square and wrinkled 
when dry. The two former may be made autumnal by 
management, but the third cannot be early, and is always 
best for late crops. Nurserymen have raised many 
varieties of each, and of course naturally endeavour to 
introduce their own special 'proteges. Those mentioned 
on the following lists as examples, are not intended to 
exclude the culture of others that are necessarily omitted 
for want of space. 

Very JEarly Teas , — Early Frame single-blossomed. 
Early Frame double-blossomed. [Note that the term 
double-blossomed is a misnomer. It should be one- 
blossomed and two-blossomed, denoting that the kind 
produces either one or two blossoms on each footstalk. 
True double blossoms, flores pleni, are mostly barren.] 
Early Warwick, said to be ten days earlier than the 
Early Frame ; Early Conqueror ; Prince Albert, early, 
fashionable; Sangster’s, No. 1; Early Paradivso; Bivort 
de Belmque ; Nain hitif de Hollande ; Michaux de 
Hollande; Early Emperor; Flanagan’s Early; Early 
Charlton, or Nimble Tailor; Bishop’s Early Dwarf; 
Early Eclipse, Ac., &c. 

o 2 
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Summer Feas — First Crops, — Auvergne ; Blue Scimi- 
tar ; Dwarf Blue Prussian ; Thurston’s Eeliance ; Pair- 
beard s Champion of England ; Woodford’s Q-reon Mar- 
row, &c., &c. Second Crops, — Milford Marrow ; Knight’s 
Dwarf Green Marrowfat ; Hairs’s Mammoth Marrow, 
&c., &c. [Whatever bears the name of Klnight is almost 
sure to be good.] 

Autumnal Feas, — Knight’s Tall Marrow; Green’s 
Tall late Marrow ; Victoria Tall Marrow ; Oxford Tom. 
The differences of these sorts are not great. All are 
good, the last especially. The peas are so sweet, that it 
is not easy to keep them from the birds. 

Besides the above, there are a few peculiar sorts which 
merit notice ; such as the Dwarfs, which do not require 
sticks. Some of these are very pretty, having the effect 
of a row of snowdrops when out in full bloom, and they 
are not to be despised as bearers. Bishop’s Dwarf, 
Groom’s Dwarf, Queen of Dwarfs, and Valparaiso, or 
American Dwarf, grow' no higher than from a foot to 
fifteen inches. The Sugar Fea — Fois sans parchemin^ or 
Zuckererhse — ^has a succulent peascod, w'hich is cooked 
entire, like French beans. 

The English mode of sowing peas is in drills, an inch 
or an inch and a half deep. Two parallel drills may be 
sown a foot apart, and then a wide interval must follow 
before the next two drills. The Flemish market-gar- 
deners, amongst the most skilful in the w'orld, make the 
intervening space from five to six feet, and down the 
middle of it they plant early potatoes. They stick the 
peas very early in spring ; and it is found that the 
shelter of the sticks greatly aids both the peas and the 
potatoes. The French usually sow peas in beds a yard 
wide, with a foot or eighteen inches alley betw een each 
bed, which contains four rows of peas dibbled in, in tufts 
six inches apart in the row, each dibble-hole containing 
five or six seed-peas. After the beds are well hoed in 
spring, the sticks are stuck in bower-wise, so that each 
bed forms a sort of thicket of peas. The fruit is gathered 
by cutting the stalks with scissors, instead of p^ing off 
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the pods by finger and thumb, as we do: by our mode 
the plants are often seriously injured. 

For early peas, both of the first and second sorts, sow 
in November. With these crops a certain amount of 
risk must always be run. If the ground is covered with 
snow before they are up, they will make their appearance 
as soon as the thaw comes, and thrive admirably. If a 
mild winter is followed by a sharp spring, you may lose 
the greater part of them. Protection by mats, straw, or 
thick bushes, in general does more harm than good, by 
causing them to spindle up weakly. Mice are great 
destroyers of winter-sown peas. Successive sowings may 
be made in December, January, and February, weather 
permitting. Main crops of the second and third sorts 
will be sown in March. The earliest sowings should be 
sown the thickest ; but with peas in general it is false 
economy to be too sparing of seed. Crowding is avoided 
by drawing a broad drill, the whole breadth of the hoe, 
and scattering the seed over that breadth, instead of 
letting it lie close-packed in a single line at the bottom 
of a narrow drill. When the plants are three inches 
high, or before, draw a little earth towards them, give 
the soil nearest them a good hoeing, inspect the rows 
of peas carefully, to see that no weeds are left, and stick 
as soon as you conveniently can. Early sticking is of 
great importance. Plant the sticks on each side of the 
row of peas, inclining them a little on one side each way, 
BO that they cross each other as seen in a direction 
across the row. It is worth while fastening .them 
together by means of horizontal sticks tied along their 
top. This will often save the full-grown row from being 
capsised by south-west storms. Throughout April and 
May you may sow the Scimitar, the Prussian Viue, and 
Marrowfats for succession. In June, the })ea-so^ving 
season will be drawing to a close. Between Midsummer 
and the first of July, some of tlie very early or fast kinds 
may be sown as a speculation. If the weather is dry, 
water the drills well before sowing, and steep the seed 
from six to twelve hours in milk-warm water. Watering 
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and manuring the drills for late-sown peas sayes them 
from the attacks of mildew. The Marrowfats will some- 
times yield crops so late as the beginning of October, or 
later. * It is better to buy seed-peas than to save them 
yourself; the few that remain after gathering are not 
worth the time the haulm must stand on the ground to 
ripen them ; and few hea.> of families will allow n full- 
bearing crop of peas to hang c :i for seed only, as the 
seed-growers do. Early peas may be lunde still earlier, 
though a sacrifice is made in the quantity of the produce, 
by pinching off the tops of the plants as soon as the first 
few pods are formed. A clever Parisian gardener, the 
late M. Tamponet, had observed that transplanted peas 
showed blossom earlier than those sown where they were 
to remain. He consequently used to sow in the begin- 
ing of January, under bell-glasses or an awning, to plant 
out in February in sheltered spots, and sometimes even 
in the open garden. He usea to employ this method 
even with his second early crop. Peas like a mellow 
loam, and to be sown on ground not previously occupied 
by leguminous plants. 

The Garden Bean — Fdba major . — Beans thrive in 
stiffer and more clayey soils than peas, and are 
altogether hardier plants. They require no support of 
sticks ; on the contrary, they are sometimes themselves 
made to support peas, which cling to them by means of 
their tendrils. Good varieties of the bean, in which 
there is little attempt at novelty on the part of gardeners, 
are tho Early Mazagan, the Early Longpod, the Green 
Longpod, tho Windsor Bean, the Toker Bean, and 
Johnson’s Wonderful, which is certainly a most abund- 
ant bearer. The Dwarf Fan Bean is very distinct from 
the above, and is a pretty object in the kitchen garden. 
It may bo planted more clcfeely than any of the others, 
and its small beans are excellent for table, especially if 
gathered before quite full grown. 

Garden beans should all be sown early ; that is, in the 
autumn, in ^November or December, to stand the winter. 
Few people care to have a long succession of this vege- 
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table ; and therefore the first come are the most sought 
after, besides being the most delicate in fiavour. Late 
beans are apt to be coarse, strong, and bitter ; they are 
also extremely liable to the attacks of aphides, or plant- 
lice. It is consequently needless to give directions for 
their production, either by late sowings, or by breaking 
down the half-grown stem, as some have advised. Two 
sowings, one in November, the second in February, or as 
soon after as the weather permits, will afibrd a sufficient 
succession for most families. 

Set beans in rows, with the line and dibble, three ’ 
inches apart in the row, and an inch and a hall' deep. 
Drop no more than a single bean into each dibble-hole. 
Two parallel rows of beans may stand side by side, nine 
inches apart ; and then there ought to be an interval of 
three or four feet at least, cropped with low-growing 
plants, such as lettuces or onions, before the two next 
rows are set, in order to admit light and air. When the 
beans are up, let them have continued hoeings in fine 
dry weather. Dwarf Fan Beans may be planted in beds 
four feet wide, in rows nine inches apart, and six inches 
from bean to bean in the row, with a foot-wide alley 
between each bed. Hoe them well in the early stages of 
their growth, as they will afterwards spread and pretty 
well cover the ground from sight. 

When the beans are well in flower and sliow as many 
blossoms as will form a sufficient crop, the produce may 
be hastened by “topping” them. This is done by 
going carefully along each row, and stopping every 
leading shoot by breaking out the central bud by a 
sideways twist of the finger and thumb. It only requires 
a little patience. The row should be gone over a week 
afterwards, to see that none of the stems luive been 
passed over. Little or no amount of produce is lost by 
this means; as, if the beans were suffered to mount 
unchecked, many of the lower pods would prove abortive, 
which they do not when the tops are stopped. Fan 
beans are not subjected to this treatment. 

For early beans, Paxton recommends to sow thick ir 
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a small becL in light rich earth, in a sheltered situation, 
some time in November, covering them with about two 
inches of mould, and protecting them as they rise with 
fern or litter in severe weather. These are intended to 
be transplanted in March. The transplantation may 
increase their precocity, as we have seen it stated in the 
case of peas. His sorts are the Early Lisbon, and the 
Hangdown, a synonyme of the Long-pod. If late summer 
beans miist be had, soak the seed for twelve hours before 
setting it in May or June. The sweet smell of bean- 
blossoms and their attractiveness to bees, are some 
excuse for their continuance in the garden, even after 
the demand for their fruit has ceased. 

The French Bean^ Kidney Bean^ or Haricot — Bhaseolue 
vulyarU . — French beans may be divided into two classes ; 
the Runners, which mount high, require tall sticks, and 
come in late, and the Dwarfs, which require no sticks, 
and afford a comparatively early but mucli less abundant 
crop. Good dwarf sorts are the Robin’s Egg (one of the 
best), the Red-speckled Dwarf, the Black-speckled Dwarf, 
the Negro, the Cream-coloured Dwarf, the Dun Dwarf, 
Fulmer’s Early, Wilmot’s New Early Forcing, the 
Mohawk Six Weeks, or Chinese Speckled Dwarf, the 
Early Prince Albert, the Newington AVonder, the 
Canterbury AVhite, &c., &c. The varieties of the 
Runners are much less numerous. There is the Case- 
knife, an excellent sort, producing long tender pods in 
abundance, which contain, when ripe, flat w hite seeds. 
It is not easy to distinguish this from the famous 
Haricot de Soissons of the French. There are Runners 
that produce small white round seeds, as w^ell as Buff 
Runner Beans. Both are good, but still inferior to the 
Soissons, or Case-knife. 

It should be remembered that French beans are tender 
annuals from India, and that the least touch of frost kills 
them. Nothing therefore is gained by too early setting; 
the middle of May is quite time enough to put the seeds 
into the ground ; and even this sowing will often perish 
or come to nothing. Afterwards, successions may be 
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sown every fortnight, if there is a great demand for them, 
to the end of June, or a little later, as a speculation. 
Kidney beans may be forwarded by sowing them thickly 
in pots, in a hotbed or vinery, to be transplanted into 
the open groimd when they have made the first two 
leaves after the seed-leaves. But they often sufier 
severely from the change from the damp atmosphere of a 
frame to tlio keen dry air of May and June. Kunners 
bear the transition better than Dwarfs. The latter, 
when so treated, are best planted in a single row, close 
to the foot of a south wall. Covering them with bell- 
glasses till a shower falls, is the best mode of insuring 
success. 

French beans like a warm light soil, which has not 
been manured for some time previous. Plant Dwarfs 
not too deep, by dibble and line, in narrow beds, which 
will just hold three rows. Nine inches apart each way, 
from plant to plant, will allow of arrangement in quin- 
cunx order. If the seeds are dropped too deep, and 
cold wet weather follows, they will rot instead of coming 
up. Hoe between them carefully from time to time, to 
loosen the earth and destroy every weed. 

Eunner Beans should be sticked at the time the seeds 
are planted. Space they must have from row to row. 
If crowded, the produce will be almost nothing, and that 
nothing will be difficult to get at. The sticking of 
Runner Beans admits of many tasty and ingenious devices, 
such as bowers, covered walks, arches, crosses, &c. &c. 
The two great points arc to admit sunshine and air, and 
to stand firm against the buffetings of tempests. Dwarf 
Beans planted in single rows, or in two parallel rows a 
foot apart, majr stand considerably thicker in the row than 
when grown m beds. In both Dwarfs and Runners the 
green pods must be gathered as soon as fit, whether they 
are wanted or not: for if they are allowed to hang and form 
their seeds, it will check the production of a succession 
of young Kidney Beans. The strength of the plant will 
be directed to the ripening grain. For sowing during 
summer droughts, water the drills, and steep the seed 
twelve hours in water. 
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The consumption of Kidney Beans is much mtm 
considerable on the Continent than in Great Britain. 
Whole fields are planted with them. Not only are the 
immature pods eaten boiled, as with us, but the entire 
pod, with the seeds nearly ripe, stew^ed in butter, makes 
a nourishing article of diet : and the ripe seeds, or 
haricots proper, are largely cultivated for winter use. 
The forcing of Dwarf Kidney Beans, to supply the tables 
of the wealthy, forms a course of instructive practice for 
young gardeners, since it leads them to study the prin- 
ciples and theory of horticulture. 

The Scarlet Itunner — Thaseolus coccineus , — This bean 
has two varieties: — the White Runner, with entirely 
white blossoms, and the Painted Lady, with scarlet and 
white blossoms. The last of these is very pretty, but in 
respect to their produce, there is little or nothing to 
choose between them. The main crop of Scarlet Runners 
may be sown in the middle of May, though they may be 
forwarded by growing them in-doors, in small pots, two 
in each, and turning them out with the balls entire, 
during the first week in June. They will be the better 
for a little out-door protection for a day or two. Their 
sticks must not be less than six feet high. Scarlet Runners 
bear an abundance of pods, which constitute a wholesome 
and agreeable vegetable, if not sufiered to hang too long ; 
they then become coarse, tough, and stringy, and the 
membrane which lines the seed-vessel renders them 
almost uneatable. Scarlet Runners are favourites with 
the cottager, both for their productiveness aud lor the 
decoration they bestow on his porch or his paling, and 
for the convenient screen their rapid growth allhrds to 
his pigsty e or washhouse, in the corner of hi.s gartk n. 

The Scarlet Runner differs from the Kidn(*y Jiean in 
not being an annual plant. If the roots are takcu up, 
preserved from the frost, either in a cellar, or by being 
buried in sand, and replanted at the end of tlio following 
May, they will produce stems that arc equally vigorous 
and flower earlier than those which spring from seed. 
Like other tall runners, they must bo planted at con- 
siderable distances. 
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Mp. CuthilPs statement is noteworthy : — “ In Novem- 
ber of the year 1830, 1 saved a number of roots of Scarlet 
Erunners, and stored them in moderately damp mould, 
away from frost. These same roots were planted out in 
single rows, one foot asunder, some time in March or 
early in April, the crowns being half an inch below the 
surmce. Beans (Scarlet Bunners) were sown in rows at 
the same time. The transplanted roots came into bearing 
just one month before the sown seed. This afforded me 
a lesson which I did not forget ; I have had several roots 
three years old, but one in particular I grew for seven 
years, and this one I exhibited at the May show at 
Chiswick in 1834. Many were surprised to see a Scarlet 
Eunner ten feet high, full of flowers and beans, the 
produce of a plant forced in a vinery. From this little 
experiment I would infer, that if cottagers would save 
their roots in autumn and put them carefully by, 
they would have this valuable vegetable a month earlier 
on their tables than they now do. Another way of 
saving the roots is to leave them in the ground all 
winter: but this plan is not to be recommended; the 
plants will have exhausted the ground very much during 
the summer ; therefore they should be replanted in fresh 
ground. I should mention here that if fine roots are 
wished for in autumn, care should bo taken not to allow 
many seed-pods to ripen, as the ripening process robs 
the plants of much of the returning and elaborated sap. 
Care must be taken that these roots are not eaten. They 
are poisonous.” 


BPITTACEOXTS VEGETABLES. 

Spinach — Spinacia oleracea , — This class of esculents 
holds only a nominal place in such English gardens as do 
not supply tables that are aristocratic in point either of 
wealth or rank. On the Continent they constitute a 
very important item of kitchen requirement. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, in proportion to their respective 
populations, there is a thousand times as much sorrel used 
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in France as there is in England. The increasing friend* 
ship which is happily growing up between the two nations, 
and the more intimate intercourse in which it may result, 
will probably have the effect of increasing the estimation 
in which spmaceous plants are held. 

Spinach is an annual, whose tendency to run to seed 
in dry weather makes it the plague of the gardener who 
is compelled to furnish a summer succession. He can 
only do this by sowing once a fortnight, or oftener, and 
not always then. The best spinach is the autumn-sown, 
which stands the winter, and is consumed in spring. The 
varieties are, — the Eound-leaved, Smooth-seeded, the 
Oblong Triangular-leaved — which has prickly seeds — and 
the Flanders, or Large-leaved, with smooth seeds. This 
last is by far the best, and may be made to supersede the 
others for general, and especially for winter, culture. 
Spinach does best with abundance of manure : and as it 
occupies the ground only for a brief period, it is a con- 
venient precursor for summer crops, such as kidney 
beans. Sow quite at the end of August, or be^^nning of 
September, in four-foot beds, in rows from nine inches 
to a foot apart. The drOls must be shallow ; a simple 
jaking will cover the seed, which may be sown thicker in 
the drills than it will have to stand eventually. Flanders 
Spinach becomes serviceable when not more than one- 
third grown, and the plants may be thinned by cutting 
their tap-root with a sharp knile, taking great care not 
to disturb those which remain. Successive sowings may 
be made in October, January or February, March, and 
April. From May till August again, spinach-sowing is 
a lottery, in which you are more likely to gain blanks 
than prizes. Constant waterings must be administered 
the instant a course of dir weather sets in. It is best 
to purchase spinach-seed ; if you save it yourself, remem- 
ber that the plant is dioecious, that is, the male and 
female flowers grow on separate plants, and that it is 
necessary to let both stand, in order to have fertilo 
seed. 

Many persons believe spinach so wholesome a vege- 
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table, that they regard it as actually medicinal. A relish 
for it is an acquired taste, which increases by repeated 
indulgence. A mixture of sorrel corrects the peculiar 
flatness of its flavour : and in cooking, a larger propor- 
tion of salt may be added than to most other vegetables. 
Spinach-juice fiimishes an innocuous colouring-matter, 
when it is wanted to give a green tinge to creams, jellies, 
and ornamental confectionary. 

Sorrel — Rumex acetosa , — It will hardly be credited in 
England, that sorrel is one of the staffs of life to the 
French peasantry, without an abundance of which 
throughout the year, they would consider themselves 
reduced to wretched misery. For the winter supply, the 
leaves are boiled down and salted during spring and 
summer. The Eound-leaved sorrel, with trailing stems 
from a foot to a foot and a half high, is not the kind to 
cultivate, except for variety. The best, most productive, 
and delicate, is the Broad-leaved sorrel, of which a 
marked subvariety, the Golden Sorrel, is almost exclu- 
sively cultivated in the environs of Dunkirk. Those who 
wish to be choice in their kinds will do well to procure 
seed from some large town of either French or Belgian 
Flanders. Sorrel may be propagated either hy seed or 
by division of the root, which latter, like that or rhubarb, 
it takes a great deal of hard usage to kill. Plant or sow 
in drills nine inches apart in beds four feet wide. The 
seed is very small, and must only be slightly covered 
with earth. The plants may be thinned to from three to 
six inches ; but if they are left crowded, no great harm 
will be done. Sorrel should not occupy the same ground 
too ' long, unless it is well manured and hoed. When 
transplanted, the spare roots will be useful to give to a 
neighbour. Spring-sowm sorrel may be cut the following 
autumn. Afterwards it will afford several cuttings 
during the summer. It is used like spinach, and for 
sauces, in salads, chopped small with tine herbs, but 
principally for sorrel-soup, which is an excellent anti 
scorbutic regimen. 

Orache, or Mountain Spinach — Atriplcx hortenm.-^ 
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Of this handsome plant there are two principal varieties; 
the first, and by far the best, the Green Orache, with 
broad, irregularly-oblong leaves, thick, pale-green, and 
glaucous, with a slightly acid flavour ; and the Purple- 
leaved, whose colour is against it for the purposes of 
spinach. The leaves may be plucked off during summer, 
to supply the place of spinach which has run to seed ; in 
Prance and Belgium, it is principally used, when quite 
young, with not more than three or four leaves, to put 
into their popular vegetable soups, under the name of 
Bonne Dame, or Good Lady, sometimes Belle Dame, or 
Pretty Lady, and possessing certain virtuous qualities 
which are not very accurately defined. If Orache be 
allowed to run to seed in a garden, it will spring up of 
itself for several years afterwards. ISow in drills a yard 
apart, and thin out the plants to a foot in each row. 
This is the best plan for summer use. But young 
Orache plants in April and May will prove very accept- 
able when other greens run short. Therefore, follow 
Miller’s wise advice, to sow at Michaelmas. In that 
case, the drills may be a foot apart, and the plants will 
require scarcely any thinning till they make their grand 
start in the course of May. Orache is useful to mix 
witli sorrel for those who do not like the extreme acidity 
of the latter plant. 

Wild Spinach, or Good King Henry — Ghenopodium 
Bonus Ilenricus . — A neglected native perennial plant, 
long us^ as an esculent by the humbler classes of this 
country, and which merits renew^ed attention and experi- 
ment on the part both of the gardener and the cook. 
The plant manifests its hankering after the pleasures of 
domesticity by growing naturally in places which receive 
the outcast rubbish of human dwellings. If as much 
pains were bestowed on it as have been on rhubarb, 
perhaps the result might be something really good. The 
young shoots are eaten in spring as a sort of rustic 
asparagus , but the best mode of developing their good 
qualities, yet remains to be tried and published. Such 
men as Curtis, Myatt, and Cuthill, ought to have 
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imitators. The first-mentioned horticulturist says that, 
in his time, Good King Henry was cultivated in Lincoln- 
shire in preference to garden spinach. It is easily pro- 
pagated by dividing the roots in autumn, to be planted 
a foot or fifteen inches apart ; and a bed will last for 
several years. 

White Beet — Beta cicla, — This plant is much grown in 
France, under the name of Poir6e, but more for ornament 
than use. It is occasionally seen in English gardens, 
as a curiosity. There are three varieties, distinguished 
by having white, yellow, and scarlet footstalks and veins 
on the leaves, which are of a bright glossy green. They 
would render good service as garnishing for large dishes, 
or to receive slices of cold meat, pats of butter, lobsters, 
pickled salmon, &c., &c. Sow in spring, not too soon. 
The seed had better be procured from Paris. The leaves 
in spring furnish an abundance of beet-spinach. The 
root is too coarse for table use. 

Batience, Herb Patience^ or Patience-dock — Bumex 
patientia. — Easy of culture, like other docks. Long 
knor;u for the medicinal virtues of its root, whence it 
obtains its French name of Monk’s Rhubarb, but also 
useful for its precocity as a spring spinach. In many 
parts of France its leaves are so employed ; in Lauphiny 
it is called Everlasting Spinach ; and in old times was 
generally cidtivated in England, as it still is in Sweden. 
Its flavour is milder than that of the other esculent 
Rumices or Sorrels ; but its great merit is, that it is fit to 
cut eight or ten days before they are. On the other 
hand, the vigour of its growth and the space it occupies, 
make it an unwieldy plant for small gardens. Patience 
is only too easily propagated by seed, as well as by 
division of the root, and is not nice as to tiie soil it 
grows in. 

New Zealand Spinach — Tetragonia expansa, — A plant 
of historic interest, having been discovered and given to 
his sailors as an antiscorbutic by Captain Cook, and 
introduced to this country by Sir Joseph Banks. It has 
had a great run as a substitute for spinach daring the 
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Bummer months. It has succulent leaves and shoots, 
which creep over the ground, covering it for several feet 
around the root. By watering during hot weather, an 
inexhaustible supply may be had ; but the dish will not 
suit every palate, though the sailors wore glad to get it, 
boiled, every dav at breakfast and dinner. It is most 
useful for garnishing ; being one of the Ficoideas, it does 
not easily flag and droop. Sow in pots in a hotbed in 
March, and plant out a yard apart every way, in June. 
The flowers are green and inconspicuous. At the end 
of ordinary summers there is a sufficiency of seed for 
reproduction. 

ESCULENT FLOWEES. 

The Artichoke — Cynara Scolymm , — Several species of 
flowers have made their way into the Briton’s bill of fare. 
Cowslips and cream are a country delicacy. The flower- 
buds of nasturtiums make an excellent pickle. The buds 
of the Caltha palustris, or Marsh Marigold, serve also 
as an inferior substitute for capers (themsdves flower- 
buds), of which there is an enormous importation. But 
the caper bush, though it grows so luxuriantly wild, in 
the south of IVance and Italy, submits to cultivation 
with a very bad grace, partly in consequence of the 
whim it has of growing from a perpendicular, not a 
horizontal, surface, such as a chink in a ruined wall or a 
cleft in the face of a rock. Full-blown nasturtium and 
borage flowers enter into the composition of salads, to 
which, therefore, they must be reterred, together with 
the above-named buds for pickling. Artichoke-heads 
are the only flowers comprised in the list of cooked 
vegetables ; though they, too, might be referred to salads 
according to Continental practice. The bottom, or 
receptacle, is cut into thin slices, to each of wliich a 
flower-scale remains attached to serve as a handle ; it 
is seasoned \^dth pepper, oil, and vinegar, and so eaten 
raw in immense quantities, a la poivrade, as it is 
called. 

Scarcely more than two sorts of artichoke are known 
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in England ; the Globe, tbe best and largest, and tbe 
ConicS, or Erencb, which, however, is most in esteem in 
Paris. The Provence Artichoke, and the Bed and 
Purple Artichokes, are too tender to get through any 
but our mildest winters. 

An artichoke-plantation ought not to occupy the same 
ground more than four years; in its third year, therefore, 
a new bed should be made to replace the old one. So 
luxumnt and deep-rooted a plant as the artichoke 
requires a deep, rich, mellow soil. As seedlings are apt 
to vary considerably from their parent, the plant is com- 
monly propagated by offsets. About the middle or end 
of April, when the leaves on the old stools are from eight 
inches to a foot in length, clear the earth away from 
them, so as to uncover the offsets and the part of the root 
from which they spring. There are generally from six to 
twelve offsets on each stool. Two or three of the finest 
are left standing to bear the crop of the season. Separate 
all the others as near the root as possible by pressure 
with the thumb, by a blunt knife, or a wooden chisel, 
bringing away a portion of the stump attached to each. 
Shorten the leaves, trim the root, and plant the offsets in 
deep-dug well-manured land. They may remain out of 
the ground a little while to dry the wound of the root, 
but the leaves must not flag too much. Artichokes 
should be planted in quincunx order, a yard apart every 
way. Two offsets, five or six inches apart, may be planted 
together to form one stool. A watering should be imme- 
diately given, to settle the earth about them ; which must 
be repeated every other day, as long as dry weather lasts, 
till the plants have taken firm hold of the ground. Hoe 
continu^y as fast as weeds appear and the surface of 
the bed gets hard. The majority of plants so treated 
will bear fruit the same autumn, when the heads 
are all gathered, cut down the flower-stems as close to 
the roots as possible. 

It is hard to decide which is the most advisable plan 
of treating artichokes during winter. Perhaps the oest 
way is to do nothing at all, but to leave them to them- 
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selves. In sever© winters, like that of 1854t-6, every 
plant in the garden will perish, however you protect 
them. A whole neighbourhood may not have a single 
artichoke-stool left. A partial remedy against this acci- 
dent is to take up, a little before Christmas, a certain 
number of stools, and to set them, not too thickly 
crowded, in the comer of some cellar or shed, where the 
frost does not enter. It has been found that plants so 
preserved, when replanted in spring, showed fruit earlier 
than in ordinary cases. The plan is worth adopting 
partially, if only as a prudential measure. The seed 
afibrda another means of supplying the place of plants 
which the winter has killed. Sow in gentle heat, under 
a frame, in February or March, to plant out when genial 
weather arrives ; or the seeds may be sown where they 
are to remain, exactly as directed for cardoons. Some 
gardeners take up the seedlings to cut their tap-root, 
^d replant them immediately on the same spot, in the 
bebef that the operation causes the production of better 
and earlier fruit. Amongst the seedlings so obtained, 
some will have to be rejected. They will be thorny, and 
with fruit not much better than overgrown thistle-heads, 
while others will turn out excellent. 

Wintering may be done by cutting down the leaves 
within a foot of the ground, and earthing up the plants 
without coveri^ their heart. When frost actually arrives, 
dry leaves or litter may be thrown over each stool, to be 
removed on the return of mild weather, to avoid rotting. 
If the frost returns, the covering must be replaced. An 
objection is, that the cutting of the rank foliage over- 
charges the stool with sap, and thereby makes it more 
susceptible of frost ; and that the earthing up, while it 
shelters the crowns, exposes the roots. 

At the be^ning of April, when severe frost is no 
longer to be feared, manure and dig over the artichoke- 
bed, and remove the superabundant offsets, leaving only 
two or three of the strongest on each stool. This dis- 
budding process is too often neglected in English gardens. 
The roots are exhausted by innumerable shoots, which 
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pfodnce leaves only, instead of flowers. Sea-weed manure 
agrees with artichokes. 

EsoTTuran? rroai. 

. Mushrooms — Agarict^s cam^estris^ or edulis. — Although 
various cryptogamic or invisibly-flowering plants are 
employed as articles of human food, the mushroom is the 
only one belonging to the class which has as yet been 
subjected to culture. Amongst the fungi, the species 
most commonly eaten are the mushroom, the morel, 
'Bhallus esculentus, and the truffle, Tuber dharium. The 
two latter are sought for wild by persons who make a 
trade of the employment, and are always sold at high 
prices. In some countries of Europe, the list of edible 
rangi is greatly extended. Thus, in Italy, the orange 
mushroom, A. aurantiacus, is brought to market in large 
quantities; while the Erench, on the contrary, have in 
general such a horror of the dangerous species, that they 
will eat none but cultivated mushrooms. Their cultiva- 
tion, consequently, is practised on an extensive scale in 
localities which possess the requisite conveniences ; worn- 
out quarries, catacombs, and subterranean vaults and 
passages, being employed for the purpose. The prejudice 
IS so strong, that abundant crops of excellent wild mush- 
rooms are suffered to rot neglected on the spots where 
they have sprung up. There are, therefore, mushroom- 
growers, — for instance Monsieur Puy, of Lezennes, near 
Lille, — who carry on a wholesale exportation of this 
vegetable, besides largely supplying the hotels and res- 
taurants of the neighbourhood. 

Most botanists recognise two varieties of the edible or 
common mushroom ; but they may fairly be considered 
as decided species. Another species, A. prate}isis^ or 
meadow mushroom, the Champignon of West-end cooks, 
sometimes finds its way into the first-class kitchens of 
the metropolis, but only occasionally, not being cultivated. 
Of the common mushroom, one kind is larger, whiter on 
the upper surface, afiects meadow-land and moist open 
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situations^ is composed of a greater amount of pitby 
substance, a smaller depth of the gills, with a flavour 
which is more insipid in respect to strength, and less 
aromatic to the taste. The great point of distinction, 
however, is that its milk-white skin and its stalk, especially 
before its growth is completed, if slightly rubbed or 
bruised, assume a light yellow or primrose tint a few 
minutes afterwards. This kind is perfectly wholesome, 
though its property of turning yellow, on abrasure of the 
cuticle and pithy substance, is shared in common with 
several dangerous species. It is doubtful whether this 
larger variety is reproduced by the process of mushroom 
culture. I believe that it is not. The true mushroom 
has the cuticle more wbitely browu, with brownish-gray 
patches when about three-quarters grown; the pithy 
part is more fleshy, and slightly nutty in substance ; the 
gills, varying according to age from duU pink to chocolate- 
brown, are more abundant and succulent, producing at 
last the dark juice of which the sauce known as ketchup 
is made ; and above all, the fungus does not turn yellow 
when crushed. This species is cultivated without diffi- 
culty ; and directions for its cultivation are all the more 
desirable, not only because danger from poisonous kinds 
is thus avoided, but because the sample so produced is 
really better than those found wild in point of quality, 
besides the convenience of being attainable at many 
times of the year w hen the others are not to be had. 

In the gardens of the wealthy, there are houses heated 
by flues for the growth of mushrooms ; but the object 
can be attained in any dry shed, empty stable, or out- 
house, or cellar (light not being necessary), where the 
temperature does not fall below 45°, nor rise above 70° 
of Fahrenheit. Various kinds of materials are recom- 
mended for maldng mushroom-beds; but the best is 
fresh manure from horses that are highly fed, mixed 
with light soil in a small quantity. An idea is prevalent 
with very many gardeners, that by far the most efficient 
manure for the purpose is that which is dropped by 
entire horses. 
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Mushroom-beds may be made of any size. Suppose 
one side of an 
empty building or 
a cellar is at com- 
mand. Make an 
upright boarding, 
ho, of any rough ® 
planks, about 30 
inches high from Fig, 7. 

the floor, and 

about three or four feet in front of the wall. A wider 
bed would be inconvenient to reach over to gather the 
crop. If a succession of crops is preferred to having one 
large crop at once, divide the bed into three or four com- 
partments, something like shallow wine-bins, by wooden 
partitions of the same height, and reaching to the floor, 
as at d To make the bed or beds (and it is better to 
begin to work at once two contiguous compartments, as 
A a, because, even if made on the same day, there will 
often be a difference in the date of their becoming pro- 
ductive), take a quantity of the manure, and spread it so 
as to lie about four inches deep. Beat it down firmly 
with a mallet. After a few days repeat the same, and 
again at intervals, till the bed of beaten manure is from 
fourteen to eighteen inches thick. Being fresh dung, of 
course it will heat ; but too much heat is fatal to the 
germs of mushrooms : to ascertain, therefore, the degree 
of heat, put two or three sharp-pointed hard wood sticks 
into the bed, and leave them there. When, upon being 
drawn out, they feel about milk-warm to the touch, it is 
time to inoculate the bed with mushroom spawn; but the 
heat must be rather on the decline than otherwise. 

Bricks of mushroom spawn may be had of any respect- 
able nurseryman, and of most gentlemen’s gardeners 
where the horticultural establishment is maintained on a 
large scale. If kept in a dry and cool place, they may 
be preserved for an indefinite length of time, as the fila- 
ments of mycelium, which constitute the spawn, have 
the property of lying dormant even for years, and then of 
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reviving under circumstimces &vourable to their growth. 
If once excited by combined heat and moisture, they are 
apt to perish, and lose their reproductive powers. Hence, 
an airy garret is often the best store-room for mushroom 
spawn, which may be made at home, by cutting up an 
inoculated bed into bricks, and drying them, at the 
moment when the veins of spawn have run through the 
mass, before the growth of mushrooms has actually begun. 
It is worth while devoting a bed to the production of 
spawn only, which will render you independent, by sup- 
plying a stock for some time forward, and by giving you 
an opportunity of obliging a brother gardener from whose 
stores you may be glad of something in return. 

Break the spawn into pieces about the size of a hen's 
egg. Place them all about the bed, at distances of from 
fifteen inches to a foot from each other, and a couple of 
inches below the surface: beat the wjmle hard down. 
Be careful not to let the heat increase above the degree 
before mentioned, otherwise the spawn will be destroyed, 
and the bed must be restocked with fresh spawn. In- 
deed, for security’s sake, it is always best to repeat this 
when the heat is on the decline. The spawn soon spreads 
itself through the mass of the bed, in the form of irregu- 
lar filmy threads, much in the same way as a mouldy 
Stilton cheese increases in ripeness from day to day. 
The progress, however, of the spawn is very uncertain ; 
sometimes it will lie dormant for weeks. Too much 
watering destroys the bed, while a certain degree of 
humidity is absolutely necessary. After all danger of 
increased heat is past, cover the bed with light soil two 
OP three inches deep : then beat it down hard. [Mush- 
rooms always do best in a firm hard soil ; however hard, 
they will find their way through it. They have even 
been known to raise the pavement of a cellar-fioor, and 
the flag-stones of a courtyard. Cover the coaling of 
beaten earth with a light stratum of straw, — or better, of 
fine hay. Examine the test-sticks which were origin^y 
placed in the bed. If they are lukewarm, all is right; 
but if the heat is too much increased by the covering of 
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hay, remove it for a time. If the ^lace is warm and dry, 
this covering may be dispensed with altogether, though 
it is far better to retain it, for the sake of maintaining 
an equal temperature and humidity. Symptoms at last 
become apparent that the capricious crop is about to 
burst forth. In five or six weeks after the spawning, 
more or less, the mushrooms ought to appear. The 
uncertainty of the date of the crop is one source of its 
interest in an amateur’s eyes. As the time approaches, 
the first mushroom is looked for with as much anxiety as 
a poultry-fancier feels when a valuable pullet is likely to 
lay her first egg. As a warning of what is coming, the 
whole surface of the bed breaks out with a violent erup- 
tion of little white pimples, at first not bigger than pins’ 
heads. It is actually seized with the mushroom-pox, 
which has been communicated, to it by the leaven of 
spawn introduced. The pimples daily grow bigger and 
bigger. As you watch them, you see they are coming to 
a head. They grow into buttons, which spread into 
mushrooms. 

A mushroom-bed continues productive for a month or 
six weeks; therefore, if a continued succession be re- 
quired, the compartments J5, JS, should be filled with 
manure, to be treated as directed, a month or so after 
the bins A, a, have been set going. A gentle watering 
now and then with tepid water hastens the growth : but 
too much causes the spawn to rot, and then, of course, 
the bed remains unproductive. With every care, a 
mushroom-bed bears when it pleases; and it does not 
always please it to bear. Rough and injudicious modes 
of gathering will also give a serious check to a bed, even 
when it is in full bearing. Each separate mushroom 
should be cut at the stalk with a sharp knife, taking care 
not to disturb the root in the least. On a prolific bed, 
the mushrooms sprout in groups. If the first-formed 
button is rudely torn up, the common root is disturbed 
in the earth, and the whole duster which remains comes 
to nothing. 

Mushroom-beds, prepared exactly like the above, may 
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also be arranged one above the other, on shelves, with an 
eighteen-inch or two-foot board in front, giving tliem the 
appearance of deep drawers. Sufficient space must be 
left between each shelf for the gardener to thrust in his 
head and shoulders, to examine the progress of the bed, 
and to gather the crop. Though less convenient than 
the open bins, it is a good plan for economizing space. 
In the vast caverns, or worn-out quarries, tenanted by 
the French champignonnistes^ or professional mushroom- 
glowers on a large scale, the mushrooms are grown on 
ridges of quite an indeterminate length, sometimes several 
hundred feet, following the windings of the cavern, about 
a couple of feet high, and a yard in breadth at the base, 
containing manure, and covered with sifted earth, flat- 
tened close by the back of the spade, like miniature 
ridges for the preservation of beet-root. No straw is 
used to cover them, nor is needful in such an invariable 


condition of moisture, atmosphere, and darkness. The 
ridges thus run along the course of the intricate caves, 
which form quite a subterranean labyrinth, and which are 
made to contain one, two, or three ridges, according to 
their breadth of floor, leaving a convenient pathway 
between each ridge, for the labourers to walk and gather 
the produce. The ridges, when exhausted, are removed 
through openings fitted with gratings, to the upper air, 
through which the necessary materials are let down and 
taken up, and which also serve as ventilators, without 
which the men employed could not continue their labours. 
The spent substance is thus replaced by fresh manurei 
for the generation of fungi. 

By an easy adaptation, the ridge 
system of mushroom-growing may ^ 

be practised in the open garden ; yftV 

but only during summer, or at y A 
least mild weather. B B, is a y Jm Ml V 
seci^n of the ridge, of any con- 
venient length and height. At 
each end is an upright post, P, 
supporting a horizontal beam, B, j?ig, $, 
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to which are attached, by hinges, facings of boards to 
cover each side of the ridge. Suppose them to be a 
couple of old doors, D, D, to serve as a temporary make- 
shift. The bed is made, heated, and spawned as before ; 
a sufficient covering of straw is then laid between the 
faces of the ridge and the moveable roof of boards, which 

E rotect it from rain, sunshine, and wind, and which can 
e lifted at pleasure, whenever the gardener wants to 
examine his crop. 

Mushrooms may even be grown in beds in the open 
OTOund, without any covering of straw or substratum of 
dung exclusively, though with much less certainty as to 
the time of* their appearance than by any of the above 
methods. In spring, prepare a richly-manured bed, 
which will serve for the purpose of sowing cauliflowers, 
cabbages, or any other plants to be transplanted at an 
early period of their growth, scattering over the whole a 
tolerably liberal sprinkling of carrot-seed, and inserting 
lumps of mushroom-spawm at short intervals. When the 
cauliflowers, &c., are removed, the carrot-leaves will serve 
to shade the bed and retain the moisture : and they may 
be drawn young, if they grow too thick. At some time 
during the season, quite dependent on atmospheric 
chances, a crop of mushrooms will make its appearance, — 
or perhaps it will not. But if a promising knot of 
buttons show themselves on any part of the bed, it will 
be as well to encourage the whole by a covering of straw 
or by a few light mats thrown over it. The same object 
may often be obtained by forming such a seed-bed in a 
sheltered comer with the materials from a wom-out 
mushroom-bed. An unexpected supply will occasionally 
present itself long after the original bed has been 
forgotten. 

SALAD PLANTS. 

Lettuce — Lactuea eativa , — The acetarious vegetables 
now cultivated are a limited list to what they were of 
old. Evelyn, in his “ Acetaria; or, Discourse of Sallets,** 
proves that a more varied and artistical eallet could 
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eerved two hundred years back than now, and that our 
only mode of advancement in this way is to revive old 
fashions. It is true that pickles were included in the 
term. Thus, he says : — “ The abortive and after-fruit of 
melons, being pickled as cucumber, make an excellent 
Ballet. The small green fruit of the potato (when about 
the size of the wild cherry), being pickled, is an agreeable 
sallet.** But still, where is our list of “ sallet-plants 
reduced to a competent number, not exceeding thirty^ 
five ?** — even although we may be inclined to refuse the 
sowthistle, so “ exceedingly welcome to the late Morocco 
ambassador.” 

At the head of modern salads stands *the lettuce, 
divisible into two classes; namely, Cabbage Lettuces, and 
Cos or Upright Lettuces. Of these there are very many 
varieties, and new ones are constantly being raised or 
imported. One of the newest, — May’s Magnum Bonum, — 
is advertised as “the largest, sweetest, and crispest lettuce 
known. It may be sown all the summer, and wdll stand 
the winter.” Other seedsellers will claim the same merits 
for their favourite kinds. The truth is, tliat there are 
60 many good sorts, that the amateur can hardly go 
wrong in making his selection. The main point is to 
cultivate them well. 

Cahhage Lettuces . — The Hardy Hammersmith; the 
Brown Dutcli ; the AVhite Dutch ; the Tennis-ball ; 
the Drumhead, Malta, or Silesian ; the Grand Admiral ; 
the Texter; the Brown Spotted Eoman; the Cabbage 
Victoria. 

Cos Lettuces . — The Brown Cos, or Bath Cos; the 
Black-seeded Green Cos, or Egyptian; the London 
‘White; the Florence; Ady’s "White; the Paris Cos; 
the Spotted Aleppo; and lastly, the Artichoke-leaved 
Lettuce, a plant with curious and handsome foliage, 
which supplies excellent salad when tied to blanch. 
As a general rule, it is best to tie Cos lettuces as soon 
as they have formed their hearts ; a few may be done at 
a time, to insure a succession. Persons who are curious 
to have the newest and choicest kinds of lettuce, should 
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procure their seed from Paris, though our own nursery- 
men will furnish all that can be reasonably desired. 

The best lettuces are those which stand the winter, 
and attain their full size and bulk in May and June, 
^w, for seedling plants, a small bed broadcast the last 
week in August, on rich soil. At the end of October 
plant them out where they are finally to remain, on highly- 
manured beds. Each cabbage lettuce should have even- 
tually a space not less than a foot square ; Cos lettuces 
will take up somewhat less room. Both kinds may be 
planted twice as thick as they are intended to remain, in 
order to use the surplus when half-grown. It is safer to 
make two autumnal sowings, one a fortnight after the 
other. One will be found to succeed better than the 
other, but that success will depend on the chances of the 
season. Hand-lights are well bestowed on the protection 
of early lettuces. Waterings must be given during any 
long-continued drought. Light soil is better than clayey 
soil. It is needless to say that lettuces to stand the 
winter must be placed in a sheltered and sunny spot. 

Spring-sown lettuces may be sown in pots or boxes 
indoors in February, to bo planted out as soon as fine 
weather comes. In March, they may be sown in the 
©pen ground, and continually, for successions, during 
the months of April, May, June, and July. But in pro- 
portion as summer advances, the less will the plants bear 
transplanting, in consequence of the tendency to run up 
to seed. It is best, then, to sow in drills, thinly ; and when 
the plants have three or four leaves, to thin them out 
with the hoe to a foot apart. ; or the superabundant 
plants may be cut away with a sharp knife, to be used as 
Laitue a couper, hereafter to be mentioned. But after 
midsummer, lettuces are really not so good as before. 
Besides the deterioration of their quality towards the 
close of the season, they are particularly liable to the 
attacks of slugs, snails, worms, and insects. The most 
approved autumnal sal^s are those mainly composed of 
endive, though extreme horticultural skill will produce 
good lettuces even then. 
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A very delicate salad in early spring nmy be obtained 
from the Laitues a couper^ or the lettuces to cut, which 
are sown thickly, like mustard and cress, in frames, on 
hotbeds, and under bell-glasses, and when they have 
three or four leaves, are cut with a sharp knife, dividing 
their tap-root just below the surface of the earth. Any 
kind of lettuce-seed will serve for laitues a couper, but 
green kinds are preferred to brown, and cabbage to Cos, 
The Parisian gardeners make use of early dwarf kinds, 
which would scarcely form a heart if sufered to stand. 
Favourite varieties are La petite crepe^ la gotten the Initue 
chicoree^ and the laitue epinard. These, as w ell as every 
other salad plant, must never be stinted in their supply 
of water, if they are to retain their crispness. Salads 
that are stan^ed, and allowed to grow slowly, are sure to 
turn out tough and ill-flavoured. By successive sowings, 
and the employment of hotbeds, laitm a confer may be 
had all the year round. Lettuces, as an article of diet, 
are said to have a slightly anodyne or tranquillizing effect 
on the system. 

Endive — Chicorcium endima^^There are two distinct 
sorts of endive, of which there are several sub-varieties ; 
but amongst these latter, the differences are unimportant. 
The Curled Endive — the Chicoree frieee of the French — ^is 
the prettiest to look at ; the Broad-leaved, or Batavian 
Endive, is the most useful, and the best to eat. This is 
higlily esteemed in France under the name of Scarole. 
The gardener will probably find room for a little of 
each. 

For main crops, sow broadcast, not too thick, on a 
well-manured seed-bed, about the middle of J une. Sown 
before that time, the plants are apt to run to seed at 
Michaelmas. During July and August, make successive 
transplantations, either in single rows at distances from 
eighteen inches to two feet, or in beds, at eighteen inches 
apart each way at least, and in quincunx order. Un- 
blanched endive is scarcely edible as salad, though 
cooked it makes a veiy palatable dish of vegetables. 
When the plants are full-grown, or nearly so, blancbing 
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is performed in two ways : rndely, by covering the plant 
with tiles or bricks (which will harbour slugs and 
worms), or with an inverted flower-pot having a cork in 
its hole, or with a seakale-pot ; — much better and more 
effectually, by tying up the plants with bast, or any other 
ligature that does not cut the leaves. Only a certain 
number should be so tied up at once, in order to have a 
constant succession. If a course of wet weather sets in, 
the tied-up plants are apt to rot, which will not be the 
case with those whose hearts are open and free. In 
November, the whole crop must be tied up ; at the first 
approach of frost, take them all up with the spade, and 
set them upright in an airy cellar or shed, with the earth 
still hanging about their roots, and they will keep and 
furnish useful supplies of excellent salad till late in the 
winter, or even till spring. Dry weather should always 
be chosen for tying up the plants. On light soils, endive 
may be blanched by covering it with earth instead of 
tying it ; but the practice is slovenly, and is almost sure 
to cause rotting, in damp seasons. 

Chicory , — For an account of this excellent winter salad, 
Mr. Cuthill’s own characteristic expressions shall be 
quoted. “When the plants have done growing, some 
time in November, the crop of roots are all dug up and 
stored by, like beet-root. In cutting off* the leaves, you 
must not injure the centre ; for out of the centre comes 
all the salad. In 1836, I had a quantity of mould put 
into a cellar, and planted a bed of Chicory roots as soon 
as they were taken from where they had grown during 
the summer. I planted three huni^d roots in the bed, 
keeping them four inches apart, light and air entirely 
excluded. They soon began to grow, producing long, 
fine cream-coloured leaves, and when about six inches 
long, I sent them in as salad, cutting off the leaves care- 
fully; for if you cut into the quick, it would stop a 
second, third, and fourth crop of leaves, which a root 
produces, until the cells of a root are as empty as a 
honeycomb, or until entirely exhausted. From the 
number of plants in the cellar, I could have supplied ten 
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Buch families as that I lived with ; but it was not until 
the severe winter of 1888 that 1 sufficiently appreciated 
the use of ehicory as a salad. The frost and snow were 
severe : all endive, lettuce, celery, &c., was gone rotten. 
Our salads were the very best in London. Every one 
that dined inquired what it was, and every one ordered it 
to be grown afterwards. In consequence of a letter 
that Loudon published in his Magazine from me, some 
fourteen years ago, it was soon grown in the fields for 
mixing with coffee. 

Ten years ago, when I came here (to Camberwell), 
I grew the roots with the view of introducing it as a 
salad into Covent Garden market. 1 had it planted into 
a pit where there was a fine, and covered the glass with 
mats to exclude the light. 1 also had five or six roots 
put into a large-sized pot, and turned the next smaller 
size reversed over the heads, stopping the hole in the 
bottom of the top pot to exclude air. This is very easy, 
and it answers well for a small family, just putting in a 
few pots in heat anywhere. In the winter of 1839, or 
early in 1840, 1 carried in a basket of this fine salad, tied 
up in sixpenny bundles, at a price which I thought would 
pay well. No one had ever seen it, — no one had ever 
heard of it, — and no one would buy it. An old herbalist 
(a Mr. Steptoe) came along; he was a buyer of pure 
^ndelion leaves, and all sorts of things for foreigners. 
He bought all the chicoiy leaves, and paid nine shillings 
for it. Thinks I, * my fortune ’s made.’ Next market 
morning, I carried a still larger quantity in ; but when 
Mr. Steptoe came past, he merely shook his head, and 
passed on. ‘Then,’ thinks I, ‘is my first-bom child to 
fiiU to the ground like this, and in the first market in 
the world ? * When he returned, ‘Here, I have plenty 
more for you,’ said I. ‘ ’Tis of no use,’ said he ; ‘ I have 
only sold a few bunches to foreigners.’ Then I said, 
‘ Take the lot this time for nothing.’ He did so a third 
time, with no better success ; then I gave it up. ‘ Poor 
John Bull,’ thinks I, ‘you despise the finest of all salads, 
the finest of all tonic bitters, and that too at a fair price; 
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jut you do not mind being cheated by paying three and 
Tour times more than you ought to do for your chicory, 
nisnamed coffee.* But I am in hopes even now to see 
*t largely brought into public markets. It sometimes 
akes many years* hard fighting to persuade people to 
;heir own benefit. 

In the various places I had lived in previous to my 
inding out chicory, I had been continually annoyed, 
yy ladies and gentlemen who had travelled abroad, telling 
ne how much superior their salads were to the English 
salads. A Scotchman, like me, did not believe them ; 
Tor we gardeners think no place like our own for good 
things. Since then, and since free trade has been 
‘ntroduced, I am of a very different opinion, seeing so 
nany fruits and vegetables coming over ; such as pears, 
ffums, apples, grapes, peaches, nectarines, apricots, 
3eas, potatoes, beans, green gooseberries, onions, and 
many other things.” 

Barbe de Capucin^ or Capuchin ^ 9 Bea/rd^ is consumed 
in large quantities in Paris during winter and early 
spring. It is the same thing as the foregoing chicory ; 
only the object of the French gardeners is to get it as 
small, instead of as fine as possible, like Mr. Cuthill. 
For this purpose, chicory seed is sown in spring, broad- 
cast and very thick, on poor meagre soil. The result is, 
that the chicory is starved, and a quantity of long, 
straight, slender roots are produced. At the commence- 
ment of winter, these roots are taken up and tied in 
bunches after all their leaves are removed, care being 
taken not to injure the central bud. This task is a work 
of patience. The bundles of chicory roots are then 
removed to a perfectly dark cellar, where a bed of garden- 
mould mingled with leaves has been prepared. The 
bundles are planted in the bed, the roots begin to vege- 
tate, and send forth long, narrow, yeUowish-wliite leaves, 
which constitute the sp\ad. The bunches are simply 
taken up and brought to market, roots and all, just as 
they are ; and the sample so offered really has a slight 
resemblance to the hoary beard of some venerable monk. 
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Gapucliin*s beard is a most wholesome salad, though 
somewhat hard and with a tinge of bitterness. Note. — 
This and chicory are admirably adapted for furnishing 
salads on shipboard, when a vessel is far away from land. 
Boots planted inside barrels half-filled with mould, 
would afford a welcome supply. The barrel-head would 
be sufficient covering to blanch it ; and on board ocean 
steamers, there would be no difficulty in forcing a 
succession of salads at pleasure. 

Dandelion — Leontodon tarexicwm , — Dandelion is largely 
sold for salads in Paris. The country people oat the 
shoots that aro blanched by the earth of molehills* An 
imitation of Barbe de Capucin may be obtained from it, 
by taking up the roots and treating them in the same 
way, in a warm cellar or any other dark place. This, 
ana one or two other salad plants, are mentioned here, 
principally for the purpose of reminding the reader of 
the resources open to our soldiers and sailors, when 
marching across country, encamped, out at sea, or 
landed on a wild shore. Many plants that would be 
scorned by the gentlemen of England who sit at home 
at ease, would be thankfully received both as pleasant 
and hedthful, by the working members of our army 
and navy. 

Com^alad, or LamhAettuce ; in French, Mdche^ 
Coquille^ Bouraette, Doucette^ Blanchette — Valeriana 
locusta . — Of this there are several varieties. Italian 
corn-salad, is a distinct species, F. coronata, with 
broader and light-green leaves, and held in most 
esteem. 

The value of com-salad is its earliness. It grows 
wild in cornfields throughout Europe. Another of its 
French names is Salade de hU, or Wheat salad. Sow 
in shallow drills six inches apart, in August and Septem- 
ber, to obtain successions for winter and ^ring. It may 
often be had from beneath the snow. The leaves are 
green and tender, but have somewhat of a physicky 
taste. “Tlie French,’* says Evelyn, “call them ealaae 
de preire, priest’s salad, from their being generally eaten 
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in Lent.” They certainly deserve a place amongst the 
penitential herbs ; the stomach that has admitted them 
m apt to cry peccavi, 

harden Cress — Lepidiim sativum* — Sown in shallow 
drills, to be cut for small salading, while still in the 
seed-leaf, or soon afterwards. Best grown under a 
hand-light, or in a frame. In the open ground it is apt 
to be tough. 

Mustard — Sinapis alba, — Cultivated the same as above, 
and usually eaten together with it; but as it grows 
quicker than cresses, to come in at the same time, must 
be sown a few days later. 

Bape — Brassica napus, — Eaten in the seed-leaf, like 
the two foregoing. 

American Cress — Barbarea prmcox. — Grows wild in 
watery places ; is strong, pungent, and not worth culti- 
vation. 

Garden BocTcet — Brassica eruca. — Of no greater value 
than the above ; though both are useful antiscorbutics 
for persons who can only procure uoild salads. Not 
unusually eaten in France, where it comes up in gardens 
like a weed, and is looked upon as a sort of half-savage 
plant, which it would bo cruel to treat as an utter 
outcast. 

Brook-lime — Veronica beccabunga, — A common brook- 
plant, with blue flowers and shining dark-green leaves, 
which may be eaten when no better salad is to be 
had. 

Water-Cress — Nasturtium officinale, — An excellent 
plant, which, in its wild state, is sufficient to furnish 
nearly the whole of the vast amount consumed. It is 
probable that the railways have greatly diminished its 
cultivation about London. Grow, or gather, only in 
running water. Otherwise you will often find frog 
spawn and other intrusive matters adhering to the roots 
and stems. 

Wood-sorrel or Shamrock — Oxalis aeetosella, — The 
leaves and flowers make a delicate wild salad in spring. 

Med Beet — Beta vulgaris, — The root boiled and* 
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sliced when cold (it is better baked in a slow oven), is 
a favourite and ornamental addition to salad. Its 
colour contrasts well with celery. Sow in shallow 
drills a foot apart, dropping two or three seeds at 
intervals of nine inches. When the plants have three 
or four leaves, thin them to one, sparing the plant 
which is the deepest in tint. During summer, hoe 
frequently, and store them indoors before frost arrives. 

The Badish — Baphanus sativus . — Eadishes in the seed- 
leaf make an excellent salad, but they are principally 
cultivated for the root. There are long radishes and 
turnip radishes of various colours ; white, pink, purple, 
scarlet. The Early Scarlet Short-top is a great favourite. 
The great point is to grow radishes quickly, and never 
to let them want for water. Spring radishes are seldom 
good for much, unless grown in frames, or with some 
sort of covering. Market gardeners economize both 
space and time by sowing radishes on the south border 
on which they have planted their very earliest potatoes. 
The radishes are covered with mats every night ; and 
they are hurried on in their growth, and disposed of 
quickly, by the time the potatoes make their appearance 
above ground. The first sowings may be made in 
January or February ; afterwards, as often as you are 
likely to want them young and fresh. To save the 
trouole of frequent waterings, damp spots may be chosen 
as the spring advances. In summer, a north border is 
to be preferred. 

The Spanish Eadishes are a group little kno>Mi in 
England. They, however, are consumed in large 
quantities on the Continent, and rank high in popu- 

esteem. They are large, coarse, and strong-flavoured, 
often reaching the size of a turnip ; but they are also 
drawn at earlier stages of their growth. They have the 
great merit of being hardy, as well as of increasing in 
size, instead of running up to seed or growing woody, 
like common radishes ; and if they are not delicate enough 
for fastidious persons, they are pf extreme utility to the 
body of a nation, to the labourer and the artisan. In 
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eamps, and on ebipboard, they are a most acceptable 
variety of the ordinary diet ; because their bulk, when 
full grown, renders them quite a cut-and-come-again 
vegetable. The principal varieties are the White 
Spanish, the Yellow Spanish, and the Black Spanish; but 
there are also Purple, Brown, and Grey subvarieties. 
For crops to stand the winter, sow in drills nine or ten 
inches apart; when the roots are of the size of an 
ordinary Turnip Badish, they may be drawn for use 
till the plants stand far enough asunder to avoid the 
danger of spindling up. For summer consumption, 
sow in April or May. Spanish Badishes are often 
thrown into soup, to remedy the absence of turnips 
in spring. 

tampion — Campmula rapunculus , — A native Blue- 
bell, whose root is scraped and eaten like a radish. If it 
once gets into your garden, you will never get it out 
again ; and therefore it is not worth while sowing the 
seed of so troublesome an inmate. Still, the traveller 
who has no radish-bed to go to, may be glad to recognise 
it in the course of his journey. 

fj u c u 'M.njbms aJTu ooxrnns. 

The Cucumber — Cucumis sativus, in man^ varieties.— 
The choice must be made according to circumstances. 
Paxton recommends the Southgate, orLong Green Prickly, 
as easier to manage than other kinds. Mr. Cuthill says : — 
^ I have bought all the new cucumbers advertised, but I 
may without fear of contradiction say, that I have never 
found one so early and so productive as my Black Spine.** 
The Long Prickly, adapted for ridge culture ; the Short 
Prickly, for pickling, productive; the Cluster Gheikm, 
for pickling, an immense bearer ; the Stockwood, a 
handsome variety for forcing or ridge culture, — may all 
be depended upon. 

Out-door or natural cucumbers may be sown on small 
hillocks, under hand-lights, in May. Even hoops covered 
with oiled paper will do. As the summer comes on, the 

I o 
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plants will dispense with this protection, but the result 
must entirely depend on the season. Frame cucumbers 
are more delicate, and also more digestible, than those 
grown in the open air in England. Very tolerable fruit 
may be had by planting cucumbers at the foot of a south 
waU, and allowing them to run oyer the face of it like 
yines. If a trellis is fixed to the wall, the plants will 
only want a little guidance. 

For humble gardeners and small establishments, there 
can hardly be a more economical mode of cucumber- 
growing than that recommended in Paxton’s Cottager* a 
Calendar : — “ To form a pit, mark out, in some dry shel- 
tered comer of the garden facing the south, a suitable 
spot six feet wide, of any required length, and drive down 
stout stakes at the comers. Then procure a quantity of 
grass sods cut square, about three inches thick, and build 
with them a back-wall two feet three inches high, and a 
front one fifteen inches. The walls may be a foot or 
fifteen inches thick, to resist frost in winter. The stakes 
should be driven to the exact height of the walls on the 
inside, and when finished, a strip of wood may be nailed 
along their tops to make a level surface for the lights to 
rest upon. These must be formed by nailing four light 
pieces of wood together, the side pieces six feet six 
inches long, and the end ones three feet six inches. 
These frames should be crossed with twine, to support a 
covering of oiled calico or paper, as a substitute for glass. 
If turves cannot bo readily obtained, a number of stakes 
may bo driven down, and wattled with rods, or lined 
inside with slabs, and a wall of earth, as above, built 
against these. This simple erection may be speedily made 
by any person, and will prove of great use. The surface 
surrounding the pit should be somewhat lower than the 
interior, to preserve it dry. In this homely pit any kind 
of cucumber may be grown during summer. If a plant 
or two can be obtained of a size fit to plant out early in 
May, it will save some trouble; otherwise, about the 
middle of April, throw into one comer of the pit two or 
three barrow-lo^s of dung, which will communicate a 
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little warmth. Then sow in a pot, half-filled with light 
rich soil, the required number of seeds, covering them 
lightly, and place over the mouth of the pot a piece of 
flat glass, setting the pot upon the dung. When the 
plants are developing the first rough leaf, they may be 

S otted off two or three in a pot, replacing them on the 
ung, and keeping the lights close for a day or two. As 
soon as they have perfected the first rough leaf, stop 
them, — that is, pinch off the top close to that leaf ; and 
prepare for planting them out in a few days after, by 
laying some long litter or turfy soil, about three inches 
thick, as drainage ; then along the centre of the pit form 
a ridge of rich light soil, one foot thick, and plant a pot 
of plants under each light. The reason for forming n 
ridge of soil along the centre is, to allow frequent earth- 
ings to the plants as their roots appear on the surface ; 
by whicli means they ctow faster than when planted at 
first in a great body of soil. All that will be required 
after, besides these earthings, is a regular supply of air, 
removing the lights wholly the greater part of the da^, 
after the end of May; the stopping and training a certain 
number of bearing shoots, removing all that are weak or 
seem crowded, and pegging out the remainder without 
confusion.’* 

More ambitious apparatus, in immense variety, may 
be had of the makers of horticultural articles ; but those, 
being the means of forcing cucumbers and other garden 
produce, are beyond the scope of the Book now in hand. 
Leading points in growing frame cucumbers are, to pinch 
off the shoot a joint or two above the fruit, or even at 
the fruit itself, to keep the frame clear of useless vine ; 
to remove superabundant male blossoms ; to administer 
diluted liquid manure so long as the plants continue in 
full bearing; to bear in mind that cucumbers delight in a 
combination of heat and moisture, and therefore never to 
water with cold water in hot weather ; for to the applica- 
tion of this many of the diseases of cucumbers are attri- 
buted ; to P3gulate carefully the admission of air, main- 
taining a circulation w’ithout hot dry currents j and to 
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iestroy wood*lice and other insect vermin by keeping foni 
or five toads in each pit, or by admitting the frequent 
visits of quite young Bantam cmckens. 

Nations vary greatly in the esteem in which the 
cucumber is held. In England the first cucumbers fetch 
high prices ; in France, except for pickling, they are in 
but slight request ; in Sussia, salted cucumbers form a 
popular mess. A well-known recipe to dress cucumber 
IS, to slice it as thin as possible, to add salt, oil, vinegar, 
and pepper, and then to throw it out of the window ; but 
for those who are afraid of the crude article, cucumber 
either stewed whole or fried in slices, constitutes a 
palatable and digestible dish. In either case, the sauce 
for it should contain a decided dash of vinegar. There 
are one or two varieties which, instead of being green, 
have the outer skin entirely white, or light cream-colour, 
giving the fruit a very remarkable appearance. Cucumber- 
seeds preserve their vitality for many years. Old seeds 
are believed to produce plants that are more fruitful and 
less luxuriant m growth than those from new seeds. 
When old seeds are not to be had, gardeners give them 
an artificial age by w( taring them in their pocket. The 
seeds of these, and of other tender plants that are raised 
in hotbeds to be subsequently planted out, are best sown 
in shallow pans, filled with a mixture of well-rotted 
manure and light loose earth : leaf mould is excellent for 
the purpose. The reason is the same as for pricking out 
celery-plants on a stratum of earth on a hard surface ; 
s. e. the tap-root soon gets checked, and then lateral 
fibres are shot out, which makes the roots generally more 
fibrous and bunchy, and therefore better adapted for 
transplanting, than if sown in a deep pot. 

The Mehi^Cucumis melo — has no right to make its 
appearance here, except for the sake of mentioning that 
a pretty little old-fashioned variety, — Queen Anne’s 
Pocket Melon, — which produces green-fleshed well- 
flavoured fruit, the size of a large orange, may, in very 
fine English summers, be grown on a trellis against a 
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south wall, in the sape way as indicated for cucumbers. 
It also answers well in a cucumber-frame. 

Gourds and IBumplcins — Ctieurhita of many species and 
varieties. — Pumpkin-pie is a favourite with many of our 
peasantry : but its real merit, like that of stone or flint- 
soup, lies in the ingredients that are added to it. Vege- 
table Marrow {Coucourzelle a la moelle, of the Preuch) is 
the most relished of its class as an esculent, in England, 
and that only in its green or half-grown state. In vain 
will Mr. Cuthill recoin mead it ripe ; people’s palates are 
even harder to convert than their hearts and minds. 
“ After two years* trial,’* he says, “ of ripe Vegetable 
Marrow as food, having used it with aU sorts of meat, 1 
can confidently recommend it as a first-rate winter vege- 
table. Many object to eat it in a ripe state, and it may 
be many years before it receives universal acceptance as 
a winter vegetable ; but in this it only shares the fate of 
many other things now common on our dinner-tables. 
The potato passed through the same ordeal; many a 
weary day did this valuable tuber struggle for a place. 
When ripe, vegetable marrows must be stored in a dry 
place, from which frost is excluded. The under-ripened 
ones should be used first. In boiling ripe marrows, cuk 
them up into pieces of four or five inches in length ; take 
out the pith and seeds, but do not remove the skin before 
boiling. Then boil in plenty of water with a little salt. 
After three-quarters of an hour’s sharp boiling (this 
depends upon its ripeness), let the pulp be scraped out 
into a dish, arid press out all the water that it has 
imbibed during the process of boiling. Add pepper and 
salt, and mash as with turnips ; and no one who has not 
tried it, can have any idea what a fine winter dish it 
makes. To captains going long voyages, it would prove 
most valuable. Vegetable marrow, in its young state, 
makes a famous pickle. Cut it into two or three inches 
in length, as cucumbers are served.’* In Italy, young 
marrows and other immature gourds, are split or sliced 
and fried with the skin on, when about three or four 
inches in length. The skin thus becomes crisp, and the 
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flesh really acquires a marrow-like consistency. Through- 
out the same part of Europe, gourd-seeds are used in 
cakes and confectionary, as we should almonds. At Naples, 
the Portmanteau Gourd, or Naples Gourd, a large 
cylindrical fruit, more than half a yard long, is simply 
cut in halves, baked in an oven, and then eaten cold in 
slices. 

But, with the exception of the Vegetable Marrow, . 
Pumpkins and -Gourds may be regarded in England as 
plants rather of ornament than of use. They require an 
inconvenient extent of space ; but their luxuriant vines, 
their bold foliage, and their noble-looking fruit, afford 
powerful elements of decoration in the hands of those 
who know how to use them. The Potiron Jaune, or 
Mammoth Gourd, attains an enormous size. (If mon- 
sters are wanted, only one fruit should be allowed to 
each plant.) The writer had one presented to him 
which filled a donkey-cart. The Orange Gourd, both 
Smooth and 'Warty, make pleasing chimney ornaments; 
as also does the Pear-fruited Gourd, with its shining 
green and yellow skin. The Snake Cucumber is an 
extraordinary plant, producing green vegetable serpents 
from three to six feet in length. The Club Gourd, a 
favourite with the Venetians, bears bludgeons a yard or 
more in length ; while our American relations delight to 
cultivate a variety of vegetable marrow called the Crook- 
neck, which has small yellow slightly warty fruit, bent in 
two almost at right angles at one-third of its length. 
The Bottle Gourd actually supplies drinking-vessels. 
The Turk's Cap is a faithful imitation of a turban, 
l>esides being one of the best to eat. 

Gourds are safest sown, each seed in a separate small 
pot, in a frame or hotbed, some time in March. The 
plants must be gradually hardened by giving them air as 
often as genial w^eather permits. At the beginning of 
June, they may be turned out with the balls entire, and 
protected by a hand-light, or oil-paper cap, till the sum- 
mer heats cause them to luxuriate in rampant growth 
Windy exposures are most unsuitable, on account of 
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tbe breadth and tenderness of the leaves. Abundant 
supplies of tepid water may be given. Some ^rdeners 
throw earth over the principal stems after th^ have 
grown to any considerable length. Boots shoot forth at 
the joints so buried, and the fruit derives benefit from 
the additional nourishment. When gourds are made to 
climb over walls and arbours, the same object may be 
attained bypassing the leading shoot through a concealed 
pot of rich earth. 

HEEBS, BOOTS, FLOWEES, AND FETHTS, 

Employed for Confectionary^ Garnishing ^ Medicine, JBiclc- 
ling, Preserving, and other Domestic purposes / arranged 
alphabetically, 

Alecost, or Costmary — Tanacetum halsamita, — A plea- 
sant aromatic hardy perennial, with a creeping root, 
which delights in a warm dry situation. It was much 
used by our ancestors, to throw a few sprigs into their 
favourite tankards of ale, wine, and cider ; whence its 
name. Like the blessed thistle, tradition connects it 
with the history of the Virgin Mary. It is easily pro- 
pagated by division of the roots. The tender shoots 
may be added to salads. 

Angelica — Angelica Archangelica, — A tall-growing 

E lant of indefinite duration, though really one of the 
iennials, thriving best in damp and shady situations, of 
a peculiar and agreeable aromatic flavour. Candied an- 
gelica-stalks are so easily procured from confectioners, 
and their consumption even in large families is so 
small, that a root or two would be estivated rather as 
specimens than for home preparation. A few stools 
might be appropriately placed m some moist corner of 
the shrubbery where rank vegetation is ornamental. 
Propagate by seed sown as soon as it is ripe, to be 
afberwards transplanted to the desired spots. Cutting 
down the flowering stems as they appear, causes the 
plants to last longer ; but then their luxuriant character 
IS destroyed. 
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Anise — Pim^inella anisum, — delicate annual, native 
of Egypt, whose seeds are much used by distillers to 
give flavour to cordial liqueurs. It is cultivated for this 
purpose in the south oi Europe, whence its seeds are 
imported. In England, its leaves are employed for 
garnish and seasoning, in the same way as chervil. Sow 
in a warm border after all danger of frost is past, thin- 
ning out the plants if they rise too thick. It will not 
transplant. 

Palm — Melissa officinalis. — A robust-growing hardv 
perennial, whose light green leaves, on being rubbed, 
give out a delicate citron smell. Balm-tea is a sudorific 
and febrifuge in high repute amongst village doctresses. 
Balm-twigs are also a useful tonic and stimulant to give 
to the smaller domestic animals when ailing; such as 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, kids, and lambs. Propagate by 
dividing the root in autumn. Balm grows so vigorousl^y, 
that it may be used to screen an unseemly corner, dilapi- 
dated w'all, or heap of dry rubbish. 

Basil — Ocymum hasilictm. — Sweet basil, as it is gene- 
rally called, is, as its name imports, one of the royalties 
amongst sweet herbs. Cooks say that it, together with 
knotted maijorum, is a grand secret in the composition 
of good mock-turtle soup. Dried basil, however, does 
not retain its flavour so well as dried maijorum, but is 
best used green, and is therefore not easily attainable in 
winter. It is a tender annual, exquisitely aromatic, and 
is usually raised in pots in a hotbed, to be pricked in the 
open ground at the end of June ; the seed, however, may 
be sowm at once before a full south wall in a very w^aim 
dry border. Another species, the Least, or Bush Basil, 
O. minimum^ is a great favourite in Prance as an orna- 
mental pot-plant for the decoration of window-sills and 
shop-fronts during summer. It is equally aromatic with 
the former, with abundant miniature leaves and dwarf 
close-growing habit. Both are natives of India. Seed 
may be had of nurserymen, who import it from warmer 
climates than our own. There are several varieties oi 
these two species. 
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Borage — Borago officinalis, — ‘*1, Borage, give cou- 
rage,” says the old rhme; though we shoiSd rather 
take it to be a cooling plant, from the smell of cucumber 
it gives out when bruised, and the quantity of nitre it 
contains. There are two varieties of this ought-to-be 
annual, one with sky-blue, the other with snow-white 
dowers, the foliage being similar in both. It is scarcely 
used now for any other purpose than to decorate with 
its flowers, combined with those of nasturtium, a salad of 
lettuce, together with which they are mingled and eaten. 
They are thus grateful to both sight, smell, and taste ; 
but it is not easy to have thenf fresh on a London side- 
board. Paded, they are as worthless as the flowers out 
of a lady’s last summer’s bonnet. Borage once sown in a 
garden will take care of itself ever afterwards, because 
its numerous seeds drop to the ground the moment they 
are ripe, and come up abundantly the following season. 
Bees are fond of borage; and its long succession of 
flowers claims for it a place in every bee-garden. 

Burnet — Boteritm sanguisorla, — Such a thing as a 
good salad is now never dished in England, if there be 
truth in the Italian proverb, “L’ insalata non e buona ne 
bella, ove non e la pimpinella or, “ The salad is neither 
good nor good-looking where there is no pimpernel.” 
This pimpernel is our common bumet ; “ but,” says 
Evelyn, “ a fresh sprig in wine recommends it to us as 
its most genuine element,” which may well account for 
its being “of so cheering and exhilarating a quality.” 
It is now little used except for tankards aild garnishing. 
The simplest mode of propagation is by dividing the 
roots, which are perennial, early in spring. It likes a 
dry and chalky soil. Its pinnated foliage is peculiarly 
light and elegant. It is supposed to be medicinal for 
rabbits and sheep. 

Capsicum — Capsicum annuum^ eercmforme^ grossum^ 
three species, with several varieties. — These plants 
belong to the Solanacea, or potato family, and furnish 
the well-known Cayenne pepper. They all require to be 
raised in heat, but will do tolerably in a warm sheltered 
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border during the summer months,- 'when we have a 
Bummer. Hot-house culture is best suited to them; 
still, they may be made to render good service as orna- 
mental pot-plants, when their red or yellow pods are ripe. 
The poQS, either green or ripe, are used in pickling; 
sometimes also in stews, when high seasoning is required. 
Capsicums may be raised under a hand-light, care being 
taken to protect them from the least touch of frost. 

Caraway — Garum caruL — An umbelliferous biennial, 
whose seeds are extensively used in cakes, thence called 
** seed-cakes ;** and also to flavour distilled waters and 
liquors. Caraway is the object of field culture in Essex, 
and on other stifi* soils. Eor a garden sample, sow in 
autumn as soon as the seed is ripe, and thin the plants 
afterwards to a foot distance. 

Chamomile — Anthemis nohilis. — The flowers are used 
to make a bitter tonic tea, and are also employed in 
fomentation. The whole plant, which is a low creeping 
hardy perennial, is bitter and aromatic. The double- 
flowered variety is preferred on account of its beauty, as 
well as because its flowers, when dried, occupy a larger 
bulk of space; but the single flower contains, in the 
central yellow florets, a greater proportion of the aro- 
matic principle. Propagate by parting the roots, and 
plant in any well-drained soil. It is believed that 
chamomile thrives the better for being trampled on. 
The flowers are slowly dried in the shade as they are 
gathered from time to time. 

Chervil — Sca/ndix cerefolivm, — A highly aromatic um- 
belliferous annual, of low growiih, with delicate foliage, 
and one of those known amongst French cooks as ** me 
herbs.*' It is largely used, though in small quantities, 
chopped fine, in sdads, stuffings, sauces, 'and omelettes. 
It is also employed for garnishing. Inexperienced persons 
might mistake fooTs-parsley, which ig poisonous, for cher- 
vil. To have a succession of young leaves, sow in early 
^ring, at midsummer, and in autumn. Transplantation 
is best avoided. 

Clary — Salvia eclarea, — A hardy biennial of the sage 
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family, to which rather indefinite medicinal virtues are 
attributed. Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the 
favourite mode of administering it. Baise from seed 
sown at the beginning of April, or from divided joots. 
The plant is rather curious than useful. 

Coriander — Coriandrum aativim* — An umbelliferous 
annual, of easy culture, whose small round seeds are 
used to sprinkle on cakes before bakin|f, and which also 
aids the druggist and the distiller. It is grown as a field 
crop on light rich loams in Essex. In gardens, sow 
dunng the first fortnight in March. Cumin is another 
umbelliferous plant, whose seeds are employed by spirit- 
rectifiers. Being mentioned in Scripture, it may be an 
interesting object in the herb-bed. It is biennial. The 
seeds may be sown as soon as ripe. 

Dill — Anethum graveolens. — A hardy biennial, power- 
fully aromatic, which would be usefully and largely 
employed in cookery, if we had not several superior herbs 
of the same class. Sow in spring ; in autumn also, if a 
succession be required. 

Egg-'plantf Auhergine, or Melongene — Solannm me* 
longena, — A. tender African annual of the potato family. 
There is the purple-fruited egg-plant, and the white- 
fruited egg-plant. In Prance, the fruit, before attaining 
its full size, is largely consumed as a ve'getable, fried. 
It is cultivated profitably in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
but the principal supply comes from the departments of 
the South. The violet kind is most esteemed for the 
table, and makes a delicate dish. In England, the white- 
fruited egg-plant serves for little else than as a decorative 
pot-plant on a dessert-table, or in a shop-window, where 
its snowy eggs render it a curious object. There are 
varieties of both kinds, w ith elongated and globular fruit. 
Sow early in a hotbed in light rich earth, and plant out 
in fruiting-pots, which may be forwarded in a cucumber- 
frame, or under a large hand-light or bell-glass. The 
egg-plant scarcely bears the open air in the climate of 
Great Britain. 

Elecampane — Innla holenium, — A plant whose noble 
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presence alone onglit to procure it admission to the 
medicinal plot. The root is tonic and aromatic. Pro- 
pagate by aivision of the root. 

JB^nel — Ari^hum fcBnicvltm — A. tall, feathery, aro- 
matic, perennial, umbelliferous plant, with yellow flowers, 
which grows wild in England, especially on chalky spots, 
but which is so useful in sauces, and as garnishing, that 
its presence in the kitchen garden is indispensable. 
Divimng a stool, is the quickest way of propagation; but 
once established it rapidly multiplies from self-sown 
seeds. An Italian \ 2 ine\ij—Jinocchio — swells at the root 
into a sort of bulb (after the &shion of celeriac), and is 
blanched and eaten raw, as we use celery. It is considered 
healthy in spring, being purgative. The flavour of fennel 
is not agreeable to evenr one ; it ought not therefore to 
be indiscriminately used. A succession of young shoots 
is obtained by cutting down to the ground a portion of 
the plants as soon as they have attained the height of a 
couple of feet. Very severe frost will kill fennel ; it will 
therefore be prudent to throw a little litter over one or 
two stools at Christmas. 

Gher7cin$ — Cucumis sativus, with innumerable varieties. 
— Gherkins, or young cucumbers for pickling, are mostly, 
in England, the half-grown, late-produced fruit, whose 
further growth is checked by the approach of autumn. 
The French, however, who are great eaters, as well as 
exporters of gherkins, cultivate several varieties of cu- 
cumber, called cornichone, especially for the purpose of 
gathering while small, not allowing any of the fruit to 
attain its full size, except such as is required for seed. 
Those w’ho are choice in the article of pickles, would do 
well to procure this variety, which may be had of any 
nurseryman who has a French correspondent. The usual 
way is, to sow the seeds in the open ground, under a 
bell-glass. They may be treated exactly like any other 
open-air cucumbers grown in England. 

The Hop — Himulue lupultis , — Englishmen who have 
not travelled, and who can always get beer and porter, 
cannot imagine the craving for bitters felt by persons 
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who have long been deprived of them. Wormwood is 
often made to supply the want. In the south of Italy, 
the young shoots of the hop-plant are sold in the market, 
to be boiled and eaten like asparagus. They, form a 
tough and bitter dish of vegetables ; and the relish with 
which they are eaten arises, no doubt, from their sup- 
plying to the constitution the elements of which it stood 
in need. 

Sorehound — Marruhiim vul^are . — Horehound lozen- 
ges are sold by most dispensing chemists, as expectorant 
medicine. Village doctresses make a strong decoction of 
the leaves and stems, and administer it as tea, or in 
syrups, to persons afflicted with colds, coughs, and 
consumptions. The plant is easily recognised by its 
whity-green cottony look. Propagate by seeds and 
cuttings. 

Horseradish — Coclilearia Armorica , — A favourite ac- 
companiment to roast beef, which is almost peculiar to 
the British islands. In France, it is known by the name 
of raifort, is little esteemed, and is procured with diffi- 
cult}^ except in towns where large colonies of English 
arc established. It is a perennial root which is difficult 
to kill, becoming almost a nuisance in neglected gardens. 
It likes a damp deep soil, and is best grown in a bed 
quite apart by itself, from which its mass of tongue-like 
leaves will emit their powerful and agreeable odour. If 
possible, two or three beds should be prepared, to be 
drawn upon in successive years. In March empty your 
intended horseradish-bed of earth, to the depth of a foot, 
or more. Break up the bottom well with a fork ; lay 
therein regularly pieces of horseradish about an inch and 
a half long, crowns, or not, it is all the same ; return the 
earth, and use the surface of the bed for the sowing of 
any small vegetables, which will be removed by the time 
the radish-shoots appear. At the end of the second 
summer, you will have really line sticks of horseradish. 

Hyssop — Hyssopus officinalis , — “The hyssop on the 
wall need only bo mentioned to claim our interest and 
assert its right to a place in our gardens. It is a low* 
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growing aromatic nnder-sbrub, with blue flowers, though 
there are white and red varieties. Its use is to enter 
into those dococtions of herbs which, if they were over- 
rated by our forefathers as sovereign medicines, are, 
perhaps, too much undervalued at the present day. 
Fropagate most safely and readily bv dividmg the root, 
and plant in any dry, warm, sheltered spot. 

Iceplant — MesemhriantJiemum crystallinum , — ^An an- 
nual succulent spreading plant, every part of which, 
except the flowers and roots, is covered with clear trans- 
parent vesicles, as bright as frozen dewdrops. Single 
specimens in pots are old-fashioned favourites with many 
gardeners ; but the ice-plant vrell deserves cultivation on 
a larger scale, for the garnishing of dishes of fruit on a 
dessert or supper table, especially as it bears so well 
the atmosphere of heated and crowded rooms. Sow the 
seeds on a hotbed early in spring, and prick them out 
in the open border, where there is full exposure to the 
noontide sun, about the middle of June. In fine 
summers, they will produce abundance of their bright* 
crystalline shoots. The surest plan is, to devote a small 
cucumber-frame, in a sunny corner, to the growth of a 
bed of ice-plant, the seed being sown on the bed itself, 
and covered as slightly as possible with earth. 

Lavender — Lavandula spica, — Lavender-flowers, and 
lavender-water distilled from them, are universally ap- 
proved perfumes, the produce of a tolerably hardy low 
shrub, which grows wild by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It likes a dry soil, where it offers the best 
resistance to severe winters, and an open sunny aspect. 
A lavender hedge, where nothing formidable or trouble- 
some has to be fenced out, forms a delightful boundary 
between garden and field. Propagate the plant by cut- 
tings, or slips, in spring, covering them with a hand-light 
till they are well rooted and begin to shoot. In the 
autumn they may be planted where they are to remain. 
The consumption of lavender flowers in London is very 
considerable; the shrub is therefore subjected to field 
culture in favourable spots of Berksliire and Surrey. 
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lAquorice — Olyct/rrJiiza glabra. — Liquorice, in ordinary 
gardens, can onl^ be looked upon as a botanical and 
economical curiosity. It is easily grown on a deep rick 
soil, and being perennial, requires no renewing. It takes 
three or four years to bring the roots to a marketable 
size, while cuttings of the roots are the best means of 
propagation. 

Marsh Mallow — Althwa ojjfidnalis — is an emollient 
mucilaginous plant, in even higher repute amongst 
veterinary practitioners than it is with human herbalists. 
It likes a damp situation, and thrives best in the vicinity 
of the sea. All the mallows are sought after, more or 
less, on account of the same qualities. Several handsome 
species are cultivated in masses, chiefly as cattle-medicine. 

Tree Mallow — Malva arborea — is a particularly 
striking plant, from six to eight feet high, and decidedly 
ornamental. It is best raised from seed, but the young 
seedlings bear transplantation well. Fine specimens are 
seldom seen inland. Though a native plant, any severity 
of frost destroys it, and therefore, like the cork-tree and 
the fig, it hugs the sea-shore. It is worth the pains of 
a little protection. Numerous seedlings will be sure to 
come up where the tree mallow has once flowered. 

Marigold — Calendula officinalis. — A decoction of mari- 
gold-flowers is believed to have the effect of bringing out 
latent eruptions or inflammations of the skin, in such cases 
as scarlet fever, measles, &c., the patient being Tcept warm 
meanwhile. Supposing their virtue questionable, it is a 
good thing, both for sick person and nurse, to have 
access to simples in which they have faith. ^Nlarigolds 
increase abundantly from seed. The semi-double arc 
preferable to the quite double varieties. The plant con- 
tinues in bloom the greater part of the year. For 
winter provision, the flowers may be dried and kept in 
bags. 

Margorum — Origanum^ of several species. — Sweet 
Marjorum, or Knotted Marjorum, O. Majorana^ is so 
much better than the others of its genus, that it may 
fairly exclude them. It is perhaps the most delicious 

K 
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sweet herb there is. It is a slender under-shrub, which 
may he preserved for several years at the foot of a south 
wall. It may be raised from seed, procured from a 
warmer climate than that of England ; but may be pro- 
pagated by parting the root, or by replanting the trailing 
branches which have taken root in the ground. Damp 
is probably as destructive to it as cold. A few plants in 
pots well deserve winter nursing indoors. It is an in- 
comparable ingredient in soups, sauces, and stuffings, or 
to sprinkle the dried and powdered leaves over a joint of 
roast pork just before serving. 

Mint — Mentha^ of several species. — Spearmint, AT. 
viridis, is the most useful garden mint, to be put, dried 
and powdered, into pea-soup, to boil with green peas, 
and to be coldly infused in vinegar, in a finely-divided 
state, to form mint-sauce with the addition of sugar. 
Common peppermint answers equally well ; few con- 
noisseurs womd be able to taste the difference, with 
their eyes shut. Mint m included in the list of anti- 
spasmodics. A few roots stuck in the ground, in 
any damp shady corner, will soon spread so as to become 
troublesome. 

Nasturtium, or Indian Cress — Trop(Polum majus, and 
minus. — In England tender annuals, although in South 
America, whence they come, the former is perennial, and 
attains considerable ^titude. A double-flowered variety 
of jP. minus is propagated by cuttings, and must be kept 
in a greenhouse in winter. The flower-buds and green 
half-grown seeds are pickled to represent French capers; 
the full-blown flowers are eaten in salads. The im- 
mature seeds, as well as the buds, must be gathered from 
day to day. [Note, that there is a species of Euphorbia, 
or Spurge, vulgarly called the Caper plant, which, like 
the rest of its genus, exudes a milky juice, and is 
poisonous. Though rather ornamental, from the bold 
uprightness of its growth, it is best eradicated, for fear 
of accidents arising from its trivial name.] There are 
orange, brown, and variously-marked varieties, all pro- 
pagated from seed; but since tlie introduction of the 
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brown-flowered sort, the species has been more given to 
sporting than before. Mr. John Cattel, of Westerham, 
Kent, advertises, as new and useful, two Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums, — the Dwarf Crimson, and the Dwarf Scarlet. A 
distinct species, — the Potato Nasturtium, T, tulerosum , — 
is an ornamental climber, which flowers either very late 
or not at all, unless the root is more or less starved. It 
is mainly increased by tubers, which form at the root in 
tolerable abundance, and are of the size of small apples. 
The circumstance of their being eaten in South America 
has attracted attention to them ; but their peculiar and 
disagreeable flavour forbids their acceptance by Old 
World stomachs. 


IBa/rsley — Apitm petroselinum . — The consumption of 
this potherb in London, as a garnishing merely, amounts 
to something enormous annually. In Paris, besides an- 
swering the same purpose, it enters into dishes a la 
maxtre and mincings of fine herbs, to an extent 

which defies calculation. Chopped parsley alone, with 
no admixture, is one of the best stuffings for salt pork 
or beef; while parsley and butter, or minced parsley 
thrown into hoiling melted hutter^ to make it a good 
green, forms a pleasing overcoat to throw upon, and 
sometimes cloak the bad complexion of, boiled fowls, 
either hot or cold. Pried parsley, i, the leaves thrown 
into boiling butter or oil, to come out sear, crisp, and 
dry, is a nice test of a cook’s proficiency : so that in every 
garden, however humble, a parsley-bed is a w^elcome 
resource. Pew plants have been more mixed up with 
popular sayings. There is a long-standing connection 
between parsley and the moon, with reference to the 
times both of gathering and sowing. Prom the long 
time it lies in the ground without germinating, it has 
been said that it goes nine times to the devil and back 
again before it comes up. Prom thirty-five to forty 
days is the period usually employed in making those 
journeys. In the north of Prance and Belgium, country 
people do not like sowing parsley with their own hands, 
because they believe it an unlucKy act. They therefore 

^ 2 
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get tlie task performed bj some wretched itinerant 
beggar, who, provided he receives a sufficient dole, raises 
no insuperable difficulty, imder the persuasion that he 
already is as badly off as he well can be. 

Curled-leaved parsley is much the handsomest, if not 
the best. Always, therefore, leave or transplant the 
earliest plants to stand for seed. Being a biennial, if 
successions are wanted, at least three sowings in the year 
must be made ; say at the beginning of February, June, 
and September, respectively. In December, a few 
plants may be removed into a frame-liglit, to guard 
against possible failure during frost. rarsley roots, 
boiled, are no despicable substitute for carrots and 
parsnips. One variety, the Hamburg, is especially 
cultivated for this purpose, being sown in April, in drills 
nine inches apart. Parsley is believed remedial to the 
gravel in man, and the rot in sheep. Naples parsley is 
a coarse variety, which is sometimes blanched to be used 
like celery. 

Fennyroyal — Mentlia pulegium , — One of the mints, 
easily propagated by division of its creeping roots. 
Pennyroyal water was formerly much distilled as an 
antidote to spasmodic; nervous, and hysterical affections. 

Purslane — Porfiilaca oleracea . — In proportion as the 
traveller approaches the (jcrnian frontier, the more 
piu’slane-leavcs will he find in his vegetable soups. 
They are occas-ionally eaten in salads, and were formerly 
in great request for that purpose. The whole foliage, 
as well as i!ie trailing stems, have a peculiar cool and 
refreshing look. Procure purslane seed from Belgium 
or Fiander^, where several varieties are known. Sow in 
May, in rows a loot apart. The seed is small, and only 
requires a very slight raking in. Purslane may be freely 
cut ; a slight frost destroys it. 

Badish-pods, green, and before the seeds have hardened, 
make an excellent pickle. Instead of leaving a few 
of the most crooked and ugliest roots to encumber the 
original radish-bed till Michaelmas, select a lew of the 
handsomest, and transplant them into a single row, 
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eighteen inches apart, with a post at each end, sup- 
porting a rail, or tight rope, to which the flowering 
stems may be tied before they become heavy-laden with 
pods. 

Bhularh — JRhetmy of several species and varieties, 
whose botanical distinction is not without difficulty. — 
Some of our garden esculents are of high antiquity ; 
asparagus was a favourite vegetable with Cato ; while 
rhubarb affords the latest instance of the intrusion and 
establishment of strange herbage in our kitchen gardens. 
The prospects of this plant are marvellously different 
from what they were fifty years ago. In speaking of 
rhubarb, it is impossible to avoid quoting the record 
Mr. Cuthill has given with such a praiseworthy feeling 
of respect for a senior brother of the craft. 

“Mr. Joseph Myatt, of Deptford, a kind and most 
benevolent man, now (1850) upwards of seventy years 
of age [he has since departed this life], was the first to 
cultivate rhubarb on a largo scale. It is now nearly 
forty years since he sent his two sons to the Borough 
Market with Jive hunches, of which they could only sell 
three, so little was the value of this excellent vegetable 
then known. The other two bunches they brought home 
with them. The next time they went to market, they 
took ten bunches with them, all of which were sold. 
Coming events cast their shadow before, and, from the 
small but increased sale, Mr. Myatt judged, and rightly, 
that rhubarb would become a ffivourite. Ho therefore 
determined to increase its cultivation, and year after 
year added to his stock. The demand for it was aug- 
mented in an equal ratio. Bor his first dozen roots he 
was indebted to his friend Mr. Oldacre, who was then 
gardener to Sir Joseph Banks. They consi.'^tcd of a 
kind imported from Bussia, finer and much earlier than 
the puny variety cultivated by the Brentford growers for 
Covent Garden. 

“It is reported of Mr. Bivers, that when he first 
began to speculate largely in rose-growing, his old fore* 
man, long since gone to his last resting-place, came one 
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day with a very grave face, and said, ‘ Master Tom, you 
are mrely out of your mind. What are you going to do 
with all those brambles P It is a shame to plant them on 
land that would grow standard apples ! * So it was with 
Mr. Myatt and his extensive rhubarb-planting. When 
one of his sons said in market one day that his father 
intended to plant an acre next year, they said, ‘Tour 
father, poor man, is fast taking leave of his senses.* 
Like Mr. Bivers and others of a go-ahead turn of mind, 
Mr. Myatt had to contend against many prejudices ; but 
time, that universal leveller, overcame and broke down 
every barrier, and rhubarb is now no longer called physic^ 
as it was then. In our own day it forms most delicious 
and wholesome tarts and puddings, as well as an excel- 
lent preserve : and as we have sugar and flour so cheap 
[those, alas, were the good old times !], any system of 
growing this useful vegetable fruiUstalky as it may be 
called, earlier and more plentil'ul during the winter than 
it is at present, must prove a benefit. 

"In the first place, let me premise that there is a 
wonderful difierence in the sorts as to earliness and 
quality. Myatt’s Linnaeus and lyfitcheU’s Boyal Albert 
are the earliest and the best flavoured [the Elford, 
Hybrid, and Victoria are also good] ; and wherever any 
of the rougher sorts exist, they ought to be done away 
with at once ; for there is as much difference between 
the flavours of rhubarb as between a Bibstone Pippin 
and a Codling apple. Besides, we want everything 
early : and as rhubarb is so easy of carriage, what reason 
can there be why Cornwall and Devon should not furnish 
it in large quantities, as they now do the London markets 
with their far-famed white winter broccoli. In these 
days rhubarb would find a ready market in every town 
in the kingdom, and there would be no fear of producing 
too much, provided it could be sold cheap enough. As 
manure is a principal item in its culture, the supply of 
this must be duly considered, before the locality is fixed 
on where it is to be grown (on a large scale), which 
should be fields contiguous to some line of railway. 
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Being one of the grossest feeders of any vegetable -we 
have, rhubarb should have plenty of manure ; and just in 
proportion as the latter is well or ill supplied, w^l the 
crop be abundant or scantv. The very strongest manures, 
as cow-dung, night-soil, liorse-dung, or sewerage-water, 
suit it perfectly. 

‘‘ I mentioned to a London market-gardener one day, 
that I was of opinion that Cornwall and Devon would 
ultimately be found to be the great marts for our early 
rhubarb. His reply was, ‘ We can beat them hollow.’ 
^That’s well,* said I; ‘for the whole of the north of 
England and Scotland too are ready to receive not only 
early rhubarb, but everything else. At the present time 
(April 25th, 1850), there are many tons being sent 
northwards daily. There is no fear, therefore, of glutting 
the market.’ The Cornwall and Devonshire growers 
might easily have forced rhubarb all the winter by 
making trenches five feet broad and one or two hundred 
yards long, taking up the roots and packing them in the 
trench, and putting mould upon them. Hurdles covered 
with straw might be placed over all. Nothing more 
would be needed; but of course it would require immense 
quantities of roots to replace those that w^ere forced, 
which should not be thrown away, but cut into eyes and 
planted again.” 

Bhubarb may be grown from seed by those who like 
to amuse themselves by raising varieties, and have 
patience to wait for the produce. But for quick returns, 
roots must be bought of the nurseryman in autumn. 
Trench deep a rich mellow plot of ground. Soil too 
stiff, clayey, or wot, must be avoided, unless a late crop 
bo the object desired. Plant in rows four feet apart, 
and four feet from root to root, in quincunx, or alternate, 
order. Those distances are not one inch too much, 
if you wish for magnificent specimens. Mal:o a deep 
hole where each plant is to stand, and into it put a 
barrowful of rank manure; shovel in a little earth, 
and on the earth plant the rhubarb, with its crown 
exactly level with the ground. In the course of next 
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May you will get stalks worth looking at. It will 
not bo quite so early the first spring after planting as 
flubsequcntly. 

In forcing or forwarding rhubarb, expose it to light and 
air as much as possible, unless you wish to draw it particu- 
larly mild and flavourless. Hence, a coarse osier hamper, 
bottom upwards, or a chimney-pot open at the top, will 
produce rhubarb of better quality than more costly 
expedients. iN'evor cut the leaves from the stool; pull 
them boldly, with a slight twist upwards and inwards, 
towards the heart of the plant, and they will come away 
quite naturally. Do not ^cel rhubarb; it should be 
grown so quickly as not to be tough, and by rejecting 
the skin you throw away part of the goodness. Eluibarb 
is but little known in continental gardens. Still, where 
known, it holds its place. 

Rosemary — JRomarintis officinalis^ with gold-striped 
and silver-striped varieties. — The early season at which 
it flowers, and its old-established connection with the 
last rites due to humanity, render this modest aromatic 
shrub suggestive of touching remembrances. It will 
not bear severe frost. Cuttings in spring will take root 
under a hand-light, if properly shaded and watered. 

Bue — But a yraveolcns , — An intensely bitter plant, of 
dull glaucous aspect, long valued as a vermifuge for 
children, and a domestic medicine for poultry and other 
small live stock. Typical of sorrow, ailliction, and self- 
abasement. Propagate by cuttings. 

Sage — Salvia officinalis — at present seldom answers 
any higher purpose than to enter into roast ducks, geese, 
and legs of pork, combined with chopped onions, pepper, 
salt, and crumbs of bread, in the shape of stulling. 
Dried and powdered, it forms an excellent external con- 
diment to the above-mentioned savoury joints. There 
are the Common Green Sage, the Bed Sage, the Variegated 
Sage (white, red, and green, and very pretty), and the 
Gold-striped Sage. But the Narrow-leaved Sage, or Sago 
of Virtue, maintained its high repute for many cen* 
turies. 
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Cv/r moriatur /tomo, cut tahna cretcit in hortot^ 

Why dies the man, whose garden gives him sage ! 

Herb teas, of various aromatics, are pretty well for- 
gotten ; that from the Narrow-leaved Sage must indeed 
be the “ virtuousest, best” panacea on earth. 
these infusions,” Dr. Darwin dryly observes in his 
JPhutoloffia, “ become nutritive, when drunk with cream 
and sugar, and have certainly contributed to the health 
of the inhabitants of this island by decreasing the pota- 
tion of ferniented or spirituous liquors; and to their 
morality, by more frequently mixing the ladies and 
gentlemen in the same society.” Propagate sage by 
cuttings, under shade and glass ; or by layers ; or by 
division of the roots, or the naturally rooted branches. 

Samphire — Crithmum mdritimum . — Unfortunately a 
rare plant in modem gardens. Wild, it mostly grows 
on spots that are not accessible without fearful risk of 
life. Every Englishman is acquainted with ‘‘one that 
gathers samphire ” half-way down the face of Dover 
cliff ; but how many of our readers know the taste of 
the produce of that “ dreadful trade ? ” The samphire 
business nowadays must bo a small concern. One or 
two species of Glasswort are sold and pickled in Norfolk 
and elsewhere, both in England and on the Continent, 
by the style and title of Samphire or Passe-pierre (which 
some will have Pcrce-pierre), but are as false a sub- 
stitution as was the fair maid who listed “under the 
name of Kichard Carr.” The pickled- taste 
of nothing but the vinegar and the spices, and altogether 
differ from that classic umbellifer the Crithmum maritU 
mum, “ Not only pickled,” says Evelyn, “ but crude and 
cold, wdien young and tender (and such as we may 
cultivate and have in our kitchen-gardens almost the 
year round), it is, in my opinion, for its aroraaiio and 
other excellent vertues and effects against the spleen, 
cleansing the passages, sharpening appetite, &c., so far 

5 referable to most of our hotter herbs and sallet ingre- 
ients, that I have often wondered it has not been long 
since propagated in the potagere, as it is in Prance, from 
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whence I have frequently receiv’d the seeds, which have 
prosper’d better and more kindly with me than what 
comes from our own coasts. It does not indeed pickle 
so well, as being of a more tender stalk and leaf, but, in 
all other respects, for composing sallets it has nothing 
like it.” True samphire is not of easy culture. Chalk 
and salt are the elements which it seems most to aflFect. 
The only wild hahitat the writer knows, which can be got 
at without almost certainty of breaking one’s neck, is at 
the foot of a cliff near the ruins of Tankerville Castle, on 
the banks of the Seine. 

Savory — Satwreia montana, — Winter savory is a hardy, 
low-growing under-shrub, with dark-green narrow leaves 
and white flowers, pleasantly though feebly aromatic. 
It is a good bee-plant, and Serves well for an edging or 
miniature hedge in warm aspects. Propagate by seeds, 
cuttings, or division of the root. Summer savory, S. lior^ 
tensis, is an annual plant, and must therefore always be 
raised from seed. 

Stramonium — Datura stramonium. — An annual white- 
flowered species of a very handsome genus : seeds freely. 
The leaves of stramonium are dried and smoked as 
tobacco, for the relief of asthma. But it is a dangerous 
plant ; taken into the stomach, it causes long-continued 
madness, and sometimes death. 

Tansy — Tanacetumi vulgare. — Tansy-pudding retains 
its place in old cookeiy-books. Few persons will regret 
its remaining therein instead of appearing in proper 
person on the table, if the dish partakes strongly of the 
peculiar and powerful odour of the plant. It may be of 
more value as a vermifuge than as a dainty. Spreads at 
the root so rapidly, as soon to become a weed and a 
nuisance. 

Tarragon — Artemisia dracunculus. — Tarragon vinegar, 
pickled tarragon leaves, and sometimes the fresh green 
leaves in salad, are ingredients of so decided a character 
as to be powerful agents in the hands of a skilful and 
judicious cook. The plant, of somewhat slender and 
elegant habits, is perennial; and though a native of 
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Siberia, requires protection during sharp weather. Like 
other plants that may be regarded as “alpine,” whether 
in respect to latitude or elevation, it is somewhat tender 
when not protected in winter by its native covering of 
deep snow. Propagate by cuttings or division of the 
root. Requires light, dry, warm soil. 

Thyme — TJiymvs^ vulgaris and citriodorus, common or 
Garden Thyme and Lemon Thyme, are the two species 
usually cultivated as sweet herbs, although the whole 
genus are available as pleasant and useful aromatics. 
Some of them are exceedingly pretty rock plants. The 
tender leaves minced, or dried and powdered, serve to 
flavour stuflings and ragouts. The supply required for 
market is considerable. Thyme is supposed to partake, 
in a less degree, of the medicinal virtues attributed to 
sage. It may be made to serve as an edging, or border- 
plant. Is most readily propagated by division of the 
stools in spring ; but may also be raised both from 
cuttings and seed. 

The Tomato^ or Love-Apple — Solarium hjcopersicum , — 
In the south of Europe, tomatoes are subjected to field 
culture, and are brought to market by cart-loads. Here 
the plant must be treated as a tender annual, raised from 
seed in a hotbed, like cucumbers and egg-plants, pricked 
out in pots, gradually hardened by exposure to air and 
sunshine, and planted, at the end of May, at the foot of 
a south wall, against which it must be trained like a 
peach or apricot tree. The shortness of our summer 
causes the great diflSculty in tomato-growing ; fruit is 
more easily formed than ripened. The best plan, there- 
fore, is to prevent its undue formation, and to tlirow the 
whole strength of the plant into a few of the first 
bunches of blossoms which open, by removing all un- 
necessary laterals, and stopping the leading shoots a 
joint or two above a cluster of fruit. Withoiit careful 
attention to this, the tomato crop will be scanty or null. 
A slight touch of frost injures the fruit as well as the 
foliage ; it must therefore be gathered and stored indoors 
in good time. But even if quite green when removed 
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from the plant, it will often ripen and assume its perfect 
colour, if exposed to the sun and laid in a warm place, 
though the flavour will be slightly inferior to thoso 
ripened in the open air. Thus, the tomato season may 
be considerably prolonged. Green unripe tomatoes make 
a good pickle, though of too watery a nature to keep 
long, various receipts are current for making tomato 
sauce ; but the ripe fruit simply boiled in good stock 
gravy five or six minutes, and dished up whole, makes a 
handsome and palatable addition to a dinner, when such 
a supplement is suddenly required. There are several 
varieties of tomato, with large, small, round, red, yellow, 
and wrinkled or swollen fruit. There is scarcely any, if 
any, difference in the flavour. , The largo red is tho kind 
to prefer. In autumn, remove those leaves which hang 
so as to shade the fruit. In France, tomatoes are forced 
on a large scale, and grown under bell-glasses, till the 
weather admits of their exposure to the open air. During 
the early stages of growth, administer plenty of water 
and liquid manure. As soon as there is a sufficiency of 
full-grown fruit, starve the plant to assist the ripening 
process. 

Woodruff — Asperula odorafa. — The sweet-scented 
woodruff, whose faded leaves give out a scent like new- 
mown hay, is a charming little white-flowered sylvan 
plant, wliich grows well in the shade or northern aspects. 
The perennial roots bear division well. In France, 
bunches of w’oodruff are used, like lavender, to perfume 
drawers of linen. On the Khine, the young spring 
shoots are throwm into tankards of wine. 

Wormivood — Artemisia alsynthium, — A perennial, bit- 
ter, aromatic plant, a noted tonic and vermifuge. The 
green shoot.s put in beds are said to drive away fleas. 
In Italy, the plant is mixed w’ith the grapes, to make the 
bitter wnne thence called vermute, Ahsinthc is a liqueur 
obtained from it by distillation. Wormwood gives its 
flavour to tho ‘‘purl” of the English W'orkman. Pro- 
pagate best by dividing the root. 
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The Apple — Tyrus malus^ of very numerous varieties. 
— A weltgrown apple-tree is a beautiful object. Twice 
a year, in blossom and in fruit, it attracts the eye to 
admire its elegant and rich display. Apple-trees are 
grown under three conditions ; as standards, as espaliers, 
and as dwarfs. As standards, they occupy too much 
room, except in the largest kitchen garden, and there- 
fore take their place in the orchard by themselves. 
Espaliers have many advantages; they are low, con- 
venient to gather, the fruit is not so liable to be blown 
off by liigh winds, but ripens well from its larger share 
of shelter and heat, and the crop is usually large in 
proportion to the space occupied. Dwarf apple-trees 
are little known in England; but, like the pyramidal 
pear-trees, they will make their way, and maintain it. 
On the continent, dwarfs (many so small that they bear 
fruit in pots) are in high esteem. They are trained 
either as pyramids, like the pear-trees, or the branches 
are made to form a sort of bowl, being held in their 
places by osier-hoops until the tree is perfectly formed. 
Doth espaliers and dwarfs require considerably more 
attention than standards, which are pretty nearly left to 
themselves ; they must be pruned and looked over twice 
at least during the season. In private gardens, the 
small space they occupy allows the great advantage of 
cultivating a numerous variety of apples. A family does 
not want an immense crop of one kind only, which lasts 
its time during the season, and then is over ; it is much 
better to have a constant succession of crops which, 
though small in quantity, come conveniently one after 
the other. Both apples and pears like a hyperonrbonated 
atmosphere; they stand the smoke of cities belter than 
most other trees ; in fact, it suits them. In many pro- 
vincial towns in England, the pear-trees, especially within 
the walls or limits, are finer than those in the suburbs 
and the neighbouring open country. Dwarf apple and 
pear trees are therefore particularly adapted for town 
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gardens. The apple is not nice about the soil in which 
it grows ; a light mellow well-drained loam is the best ; 
but it toives fairly in any soil which, without being 
absolutely sterile, is poor, and also on stiff heavy lands, 
if they are not poisoned by subsoil water. The roots of 
the apple are more inclined to run along the surface than 
those of the pear, which likes to send down a tap-root ; 
the apple is also less greedy of manure. 

Apples may be propagated by cuttings, although there 
is a considerable difference in the facility with which they 
take root. The codlings strike most readily. Apples 
may be raised from seed or pips ; but the produce is so 
uncertain, and the pips from a good apple so frequently 
produce a bad one, that seedling apple-trees are only 
grown for the sake either of eiperiment or for grafting 
upon. What are called Paradise stocks, are suckers 
planted out in the nurser}*^ for grafting. All nurserymen 
keep collections of young ready-grafted or worked trees ; 
the readiest way, therefore, to furnish a garden, is to 
plant in autumn trees from the nursery that have been 
selected during the previous summer. Prefer plants 
from a nursery whose soil is similar to that of your 
garden or orchard. Open the holes where the trees are 
to stand several months before planting, especially if 
you are making a new garden on unbroken ground. 
Let the holes be made broad rather than deep ; for, as z 
general rule, it is better that the roots of fruit-trees 
should keep near the surface than plunge into the sub- 
soil. Take great care not to plant too deep. The young 
tree of course will be supported by one or more stakes. 
It is not a bad plan to plant fruit-trees on the level of 
the earth, and to cover the roots with a little hillock of 
mould four or five inches high. Transplanted trees 
should have the same bearings, with regard to the points 
of the compass, in their new as in their old site. There- 
fore, when selecting them, mark the side exposed to the 
north by a dab of paint or whitewash on the bark. The 
sooner a tree, once out of the ground, gets into it again, 
the better. Avoid all tearing of the roots, bruising the 
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bark, and crushing the twigs. It is time well bestowed 
to go to the nursery and superintend the taking up of 
the trees yowrzelf. Damp weather is better than dry ; 
sharp frosts and cutting spring winds are fatal. Eemember 
the proTerb, Plant trees in autumn, and command them 
to grow ; plant in spring, and leg them to grow.” And 
in planting, as much as anything, “Well begun, is half- 
done.’* 

Though ready-worked fruit-trees of almost every 
variety may easily be had of the best Scotch and English 
nurserymen, the amateur, as well as the professional 
gardener, ought to be able to perform himself the opera- 
tions of budding and grafting. It is a useful and 
amusing accomplishment, which no active-minded person 
will ever regret having acquired, but whose advantage 
will often prove itself in various unexpected and 
agreeable ways. Grafting is less easily taught by 
written directions, than budding ; clear details are given 
in Paxton’s “ Cottager’s Gardener,” p. 10. Budding we 
propose to describe in our forthcoming book, “The 
Elower Garden.” Both are best learned by seeing the 
operation performed, and then attempting it immediately 
afterwards. The reader is strongly advised to take 
lessons in grafting and budding. 

Good Standard .^ples. — Applejohn and Geniting, 
among the earliest ; Hawthornden, handsome, comes into 
early bearing, abundant; French Codling; Keswick 
Codling ; Early Margaret ; Kentish Fill-basket ; White 
Colville ; Peach Apple ; Dr. Harvey ; Aromatic Russet ; 
Golden Lustre ; Yorkshire Greening ; London Pippin ; 
Hollow-crowned Pippin ; Canterbury Pippin ; White or 
Stone Pippin; Wheeler’s Russet; Norfolk BiflSn ; 
Striped Biifin ; Manks Codlin; Reinette de Canada, 
French Apple, keeps till May ; Queen’s Codling, delicate 
and beautiful as if modelled in wax; King of the 
Pippins ; Kerry Pippin ; Adams’s Pearmain ; Dutch 
Mignonne. 

Good apples for Espaliers. — Court of Wick Pippin ; 
Cat’s Head, very large ; Ribstone Pippin ; Brandy Apple j 
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Paradise Pippin; Wormsley Pippin, one of Knight^s 
raising; Newtown Pippin, famous American apple; 
Emperor Alexander ; Margil; Scarlet Nonpareil ; Golden 
Pippin ; Golden Eusset. 

Eor dwarf apples, send to France. They are cheap 
pretty little plants, to bear as soon as their roots are 
established ; may be had from tenpence each upwarcb. 
The amateur who can afford the time and money will 
derive instruction from a horticultural tour in the north 
of France and Belgium. 

Dessert apples and kitchen apples can hardly be 
distinguished ; in the first place, because Knife Apples^ 
as the French call them, are equally good in puddings 
and tarts ; and secondly, because, as the season advances, 
many hard kitchen apples, such as the London Pippin, 
and even the Norfolk Biffin, become sweet, mellow, and 
presentable at dessert. In fact, all late-keeping dessert 
apples are only kitchen apples at the ^ beginning of 
winter, Paxton’s directions for keeping such are 
excellent. “ Get some fine pit-sand and heat it hot, to 
dry it and destroy any vegetable remains it may contain. 
Then procure some large jars or garden-pots, put a little 
Band when cool in the bottom, and then a layer of fruit, 
barely touching each other, filling up between them 
with the sand, until the vessels are full, when they may 
be placed in the bottom of a cupboard, or any other 
place where tliey will be safe from frost and kejjt dry. 
The best and most perfect fruit should be selected 
ibr this purpose, which may be ascertained after they 
have been gathered a short time. Any choice or 
late-keeping kind for exhibition should bo preserved 
in this manner.” 

Apricot — Frunws Armeniaca. — Apricot-trees in Eng* 
land are almost invariably trained against a wall. In a 
few favoured southern localities, standard apricots are 
a possibility; but the collective number of such in all 
Great Britain and Ireland does not amount to a high 
figure. The early bloisoining of the tree, before the 
leaves have expanded to afford a little protection, exposes 
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the embryo fruit to the attacks of spring frost. Various 
modes of sheltering have been devised, bv nets of twine 
or woollen yam, screens of fir-branches or planks, 
cucumber-lights set leaning against them, &c., &c. ; but 
many gardeners, after having tried these expedients one 
after the other, have arrived at the conclusion that as 
good a plan as any is to leave the trees uncovered to take 
their chance. 

G-ood kinds are, the Anson, or Moorpark, of which 
there are said to be several sub-varieties, but it may be 
suspected that they difier mainly in name ; at least, the 
old sort is not beaten yet. The Turkey Apricot, a 
good, hardy, strong-growing sort. The Orange, the best 
for preserving. The Breda, a great bearer, but some- 
what dry and mealy in quality; in very sheltered 
southern nooks, this is the kind to try as a standard, 
producing, if it succeeds in that way, a crop of fruit 
which is valuable from coming in after the wall-fruit is 
done. The Algiers apricot is an old sort, but seems only 
to be the Brussels under another name. Eivers’s (of 
Sawbridgeworth) small list of fruits, comprises some new 
varieties of apricots. 

The apricot may bo propagated by planting the 
kernel, which, if it come from a good fruit itself, is 
likely to produce good fruit also. The plan is worth 
adopting, partially, at least, by those who are not im- 
patient to reap the produce ; and if the seedling does not 
turn out satisfactorily, it can always bo budded after- 
wards. Apricot-trees are liable to die off; and both 
young and old ones are apt, at times, to lose whole limbs 
or branches without any obvious cause, or any real decay 
in the trees. Much has been said and written on this 
subject — by Knight amongst the rest — without any great 
result having been attained. The evil, unfortunately, 
still continues, even under the best treatment. Stone- 
fruit-trees are almost always budded instead of being 
grafted, the larger wound inflicted by grafting often 
causing the trees to exude gum for some time afterwards, 
and to weaken them permanently. Apricots are mostly 
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budded on plum-stocks ; but Knight advised budding 
them on seedling apricot-stocks instead, as forming a 
a more natural union ; and he found that it prevented his 
Moorpark trees from becoming diseased, debilitated, and 
shortriived, which they so frequently do on plum-stocks. 
Seedling apricots, when their fruit turns out good, are 
therefore particularly valuable, as they are exempt from 
at least one cause of failure. Perhaps our severe winters 
may have something to do with the death of entire 
branches; without completely explaining the phenome- 
non, we may believe them to be frost-bitten in a climate 
so much less genial than their native home : and, 
unfortunately, apricots do not thrive well or force under 
glass. The thinnings of the young green fruit, before 
the kernels are formed, make delicious tarts. 

Disbudding, summer pruning both with the knife and 
the finger and thumb, and winter pruning, are operations 
which must be learned practically. Lessons must be 
taken from experienced and judicious practitioners ; for 
not a few gardeners prune so injudiciously that you 
would say they were trying to do the tree as much injury 
as they can. A pruning-knife is no more disgrace to a 
gentleman’s hand than a gun, a dog-whip, a fishing-rod, 
or a duelling-pistol. In some of the French fruit-growing 
departments there are public courses of pruning and 
grafting, at which pupils may follow the norticultural 
professor, during the season, through nurseries which 
serve as lecture-rooms of gardening science. 

Later-flowering and hardier varieties of apricot arc 
still a desideratum in this country. It is a pity that any 
seedling should be budded before the quality of its fruit 
has been tested ; no doubt, many valuable sorts have 
thus been lost to the world ; and it is very desirable 
that those whose opportunities and means aDow, should 
sow more apricot-stones than is usual now. It is very 
possible that we might thus arrive at a standard apricot 
suited to the climate of Great Britain; and be it re- 
membered that the ripened fruit of standard apricots and 
peaches, though smaller, is more finely-flavoured than 
wall-fruit. 
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The Cherry — Cerastu — of several species and many 
varieties. — A tree of handsome stature, when not stunted 
in its growth by budding, and which furnishes a useful 
wood which is largely employed in the making of furni- 
ture. The double«^lossomed cherry (of several varieties), 
which bears no fruit, is in some request as an ornamental 
flowering tree. All cherry-trees have gummy sap ; the 
epidermis of their bark stretches horizontally and circu- 
larly round the trunk, and is very strong and tough. In 
some species, the red colour of the leaves in autumn 
suggests their employment in landscape-gardening, while 
the Cerisier de la Tousmint^ a small tree with weeping 
boughs, flowers for three or four months during the 
summer, and ripens its fruit in autumn, till the frost 
puts an end to it. 

Cherries do well as standards, dwarfs, and wall- trees. 
The May Duke is the best common sort for all purposes. 
The Black Heart is good for a dwarf or standard ; the 
White Heart the same. The Black Eagle, the Elton, 
Harrison’s Heart, and Waterloo, are suitable for an east 
or west wall. The Black Tartarian, one of the best late 
cherries, keeps well, possesses all the good qualities of 
the other black sorts, combined with large size, and will 
do on an east or west wall. In the southern counties 
this, and perhaps all the others, may answer as dwarf 
standards. The Bigarreaux constitute a class of cherries 
in which formerly only those were included.»which were 
two-coloured, i, e. of a pale waxy yellow or white on one 
side, and red on the other ; but at present, all the heart- 
shaped cherries in which the flesh is firm and crisp arc 
ranged under the head of Bigarreaux : they are excellent 
in quality, but not abundant bearers. The Morello 
(mostly used for preserving in brandy, though it is very 
acceptable at dessert, if netted and suffered i o hang as 
long as possible) does well against a north wail, and also 
makes an elegant dwarf standard. French gardeners say, 
that the best of all known cherries is the Beine-Hortense, 
a remarkable variety, raised or brought into notice in 
1838 by M. Larose, nurseiyman, of Neuiliy. The frait 
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is very large, bright-red, and excellent in quality, 
ripening there at the beginning of July. The Black 
Guigne, common in Scotland, though of French origin 
(the old connection between France and Scotland is 
matter of history), is well worth attention ; it is hardy, 
good, and as large as most of the Black Hearts. Some 
of the small, wild cherries, or Merisea (whence, probably, 
the Merry cherry of Cheshire), are sufficiently sweet and 
well-flavoured to be acceptable on a hot summer’s after- 
noon : from them are prepared the famous cordials 
known as kirschwasser and maraschino. 

Cherry-trees maybe budded at the end of June or 
beginning of July, according to the state of the buds. 
In pruning, do not cut short, but thin out the super- 
abundant branches their whole length. The stones of 
all fruits intended to be sown should be put into damp 
sand or mould as soon as they are taken out of the fruit. 
In autumn they can be set where intended to remain. 

The Cheatnut — Caatanea veaca . — One year in ten, or 
thereabouts, tolerable chestnuts are ripened in England ; 
the tree therefore, which is exceedingly handsome, may 
be allowed a corner in a spacious orchard. The nuts, 
sown in autumn, will produce young trees, which may be 
raised in a nursery till their final planting out. In the 
south of Europe, chestnuts are grown in large woods on 
an extensive scale. Wild-boar, self-fattened on chestnuts, 
makes a dainty variety of game. There are several 
varieties of tlio chestnut-tree, in diflerent esteem in 
diflferent localities. Their study is of little importance 
to us, who can so seldom reap the produce. The finest 
trees are produced from the finest nuts, sown where 
they are to remain, to avoid injuring the tap-root by 
transplantation; but as chestnuts are a tempting prey 
to rats and mice, they may be kept sprouting in mould 
during winter, to be carefully planted out in spring. 

The Currant — Rihes album, rubrum, and nigrum . — 
White, red, and black currants, as well as our numerous 
gooseberries, are fruits whose excellence is owing to our 
northern position in the temperate zone. In hot dry 
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climates they do not succeed. Two species of MibeB , — 
the red-blossomed and the yellow-blossomed, — are culti- 
vated as ornamental flowering shrubs. The dried “ cur- 
rants sold by grocers, and which come from the Levant, 
are not currants at all, but small grapes, known as 
raisins de CorintJie^ and would therefore be more properly 
called Corvnths, The white currant is said to be only a 
variety of the red, the black currant being a distinct 
species. A pink variety, between the red and the white, 
is grown rather for curiosity than use. The good varieties 
of currant are not numerous ; the best are, — the White 
Dutch, the Bed Dutch, and the Blapk Dutch. Seedling 
currants and gooseberries are mostly of very inferior 
quality. Knight raised several which are worth growing. 
Currants are easily propagated by cuttings, which are 
usually planted in autumn or spring •, but by shading 
and watering they will succeed in summer. They may 
be bought of nurserymen at such reasonable prices, that 
it is much better to apply to them, — at least for one’s 
original stock. The most common mode of growth is as 
standard bushes ; trained against a north, west, or east 
wall, they are conveniently placed for being covered with 
nets to preserve the fruit late in the season, when they 
become acceptable additions to the dessert. Currants 
and gooseberries also make a pretty arbour or covered 
walk; the ripe fruit, of various colours, hanging down 
beneath the leaves, has a pleasing effect. Trained to run 
up with a single stem, they are convenient for ripening 
the fruit well, for gathering it, and for growing a good 
many kinds in a small space. 

Currants and gooseberries require cultivation like other 
plants ; to have the ground about them hoed, w ell -cleaned, 
and manured. Too frequently it seems to be believed 
that bushes and trees require nothing of the kind. As 
to pruning, gardeners differ ; some think they produce as 
well and abundantly if suffered to run wild at will. But 
Lhey make at least a more respectable appeiirance, if 
redundant shoots are thinned out from their middle, and 
all suckers are removed from their root ; there can bo no 
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doubt either that the fruit is made finer by stopping the 
watery shoots at the end of the bearing twigs. Cutting 
Gut aU unnecessary wood will give air and assist to ripen. 
As a general rule, in winter-pruning gooseberries and 
currants, thin out rather than shorten the branches. It 
will do no harm to transplant young bushes early in 
December; the removal will tend to throw them into 
bearing, and give a good opportunity for the removal of 
suckers clear away from the points whence they threaten 
to spring. Currants and gooseberries are both called by 
the same name, — groseilles^ in French, gooseberries being 
distinguished as gro 8 S 48 groseilles^ big currants, or groseilles 
a maquereau^ mackarel currants. 

The Fig — Ficus carica. — A tree endowed with great 
tenacity of life, which, after being maimed, ill-treated, 
frost-bitten, or burnt, will spring up again from the 
crown of the root even years after it has been supposed 
quite dead. And yet, owing to the tenderness of its 
terminal shoots, and its peculiar mode of bearing, a good 
crop of figs in England requires some management to 
obtain. For the same reason, the fig does best near the 
sea, where frost is never so severe as inland. The fig 
bears a certain amount of shade, produces in quite an 
early stage of growth, and consequently in a dwarf state. 
Hence, persons who are fond of the fresh ripe fruit may 
cultivate fig-bushes in the pit of a viner}’, in pots, or even 
in a glass-passage which enjoys a moderate amount of 
sunshine in summer and shelter in winter, as well as 
their ordinary fig-trees trained against a south wall. In 
the south of Europe the fig-tree bears two crops of fruit 
during the summer : the firat, growing on the midsummer 
shoots of the previous year, and w hich is the only crop 
that ripens out-doors in England, in consequence of the 
shortness of our summers ; and the second, on the spring 
shoots of the same year, which constitute the numerous 
little figs which we see pinched and destroyed by the 
autumnal frosts in almost every English garden. To 
have figs, therefore, it is necessary to protect effectually 
the tips of the twdgs of the current year, the difficulty of 
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which is increased by their being mostly but imperfectly 
ripened. One way is, to unfasten the branches from 
their wall, and tie them together in convenient bundles, 
wrapping straw or hay-bands round them. When danger 
of frost is over in spring, the branches will be uncovered, 
and replaced in their former positions ; if, however, the 
winter is open and mild, it will be well to open them 
from time to time, to see that there is no mould or 
rottenness, leaving them exposed to the sun and air, and 
carefully repacking them in their straw-bands before 
nightfall. 

In the southern counties the hg will do as a bushy 
standard, and also as an espalier, in which latter position 
a winter covering may be applied to it with little 
difficulty. In the kitchen garden of the Palace of 
Versailles, figs are grown on bushes from a yard to seven 
feet high. In autumn, the branches are all bent to the 
ground, tied up in bundles, and held down with strong 
hooks fixed in the ground. Litter is then thrown over 
them, and increased in quantity as the frost becomes 
more severe. This is an excellent mode of protection ; 
the only difficulty belonging to it is that the branches 
must not be too stifl* and thick, nor exceeding the length 
above mentioned. But those conditions are easily 
attainable. At Argenteuil, a village near Paris famous for 
its fig-grounds, to save the expense and trouble of straw 
and litter, the branches are bent down, laid into furrows, 
kept there with boolcs, and covered with earth. In 
this position they remain all the winter; at the end 
of March they are again allowed to receive the influence 
of light and air. The fig deserves a little extra winter 
care, as our summers are mostly warm enough to 
ripen it. 

Pig-trees bleed when cut, and are considered to do 
best without pruning. A system, however, lias been 
recommended which increases the proportion which the 
midsummer shoots (the only ones that produce fhiit 
which ripens in this country) bear to the spring shoots, 
both, in number aud length. For this purpose, the 
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spring shoots are broken off as they nearly attain tbeir 
full growth, and just as the spring sap in each begins to 
abate something of its full vigour. They must be broken 
at moderate distances (from six to fifteen inches, accord- 
ing to the strength 'of each shoot) from the place where 
they severally spring, taking care that enough of the 
shoot be left to admit of its being bent back and nailed 
close to the wall, and that one eye at least be left 
uninjured by the fracture, and always preserving a 
quantity unbroken sufficient to keep up a future supply 
of branches and wood. The shoot may be either broken 
short off*, or left suspended by a few ragged fragments, 
which may afterwards be separated with a knife, when 
the spring sap has ceased to flow. The former mode is 
less unsightly, and will therefore be generally preferred 
by the gardener; but the latter has been found more 
successful in practice. 

The best figs for the English climate are the Bruns- 
wick, the Brown Turkov, the Large Purple, and the 
Brown Ischia. The Marseilles and Nerii, delicious 
varieties, require more heat than uusally falls to their 
lot with us. In the south, the varieties of good 
figs are very numerous. Best propagated by layers 
and suckers. 

Filheri — CoryluM Avellam. — Hazel-nuts, in their 
varieties, resemble cucumbers and gourds in being 
monoecious plants ; that is, the male and female organs 
of fructification are produced in distinct and separate 
flowers, although growing on the same plant. In hazels, 
the former arc the pendant tail-like flowers wliich 
appear in early spring, before the leaves are open ; the 
latter are much smaller, consisting of a pencil of bright 
crimson filaments. The use of the knowledge of this 
fact is, that when the male blossoms arc unduly scanty, 
little or no fruit will be produced on filbert-bushes ; but 
the deficiency may be remedied by hanging amongst 
them branches of the wild hazel abounding in catkins. 
For convenience, filberts may be pruned to form low 
bushes, with open bowl-shaped heads; but they are 
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handsomer suffered to grow at will. The best and most 
fruit will be produced at the top, and will be out of the 
reach of boyish depredators. The White Filbert and 
the Great Cob-nut are the choicest varieties. For late 
use, filberts may be preserved fresh by packing in dry 
sand. Propagate by suckers or layers to make sure of 
the kind you wish for; sow nuts, if you are fond of 
experiment. The Variegated and the Purple Hazels are 
ornamental shrubs in some esteem. 

The Gooselerry — Bihes grossula/ria . — An excellent and 
popular fruit, whose varieties have been greatly increased 
by the Lancashire gooseberry shows, where the berries 
are exhibited for prizes, size and weight being the leading 
elements of success. It must be confessed that many 
of the new sorts are inferior in flavour, when ripe, to 
the old ones, however well they may serve in a green 
state in tarts or as sauce for mackarel. There are 
green, yellow, and red gooseberries, in smooth and rough 
varieties. Their propagation, by cuttings, is the same 
as that of currants ; but as they are even more apt to 
throw up suckers, it is a good plan, as a preventive, to 
cut out the lowest buds of the cutting. In gathering 
unripe gooseberries for tarts, do not take all you want 
from one bush, but thin the fruit from several bushes. 
The Lancashire exhibitors (whose rules, practices, and 
records would fill a small volume that would not be 
uninteresting) leave but very few on each bush, and 
increase the size of those by mulching with manure, and 
also by a process called “suckling,** i, e., placing a pan 
of water under each berry, that it may swell from the 
vapour given out. The greatest enemy of the gooseberry 
is the black and white moth, whose caterpillars some- 
times strip a bush entirely of its leaves, and consequently 
ruin the fruit of that season, besides weakening the 
plant for the next. Every moth should be caught and 
destroyed ; the same of the chrysalids. Whenever the 
caterpillars appear, they must bo handpicked and thro^ 
into boiling water, to prevent the spread of the mischief. 
Those who wish for enormous gooseberries should pro- 
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cure vheir plants from the best Lancashire growers ; new 
sorts are sent out almost every year. Good varieties 
in point of flavour are the Bough Bed, the Bed Cham- 
pagne, the Yellow Champagne, Pitmason’s Green Gage, 
the Warrington Bed, Miller’s Crown-bob, the Yellow 
Bumbullion, and the Late Green. 

The Chrape-vine — Vitis einifera . — Unfortunately there 
are but few varieties of this noble plant which ripen 
well, out-doors, in England ; and they are often ^own as 
if t^ object of the gardener w as the leaves for salad, 
rather than fruit for dessert. Here, vines scarcely 
succeed as epaliers or low bushes ; perhaps something 
might be done if out-door horticulturists would study 
the practice of the French grow’ers w'ho cultivate the 
vine both for wine-making and for table use. Still, in 
the greater part of England, the vine must, have a south 
wall. Eligible kinds are, the White Muscadine, Miller’s 
Burgundy, the Black Cluster, the Black Swoetw’ater, 
Esperione, the Grove End Sweetwater, the White 
Sweetwater. The Cut-leaved or Parsley-leaved Musca- 
dine is grown rather f6r its singular foliage than for the 
grapes obtained from it. 

As general rules to be observed with out-door grapes, 
prune as soon as possible after the severe frosts of 
January, if it has not been done in autumn; otherwise, 
your vine will be apt to bleed ; if through accident or 
idleness you have neglected it till April or May, let it 
remain as it is till the bunches of flowers appear and the 
shoots are starting vigorously ; then remedy the evil by 
pinching w ith finger and thumb, without using the knife. 
Before the blossoms open, stop the shoot on which they 
grow at the second joint above the future bunch of 
grapes ; this will hasten their formation and ripening by 
several days, an important point at the approach of 
October. Grow very little on the border where the vine- 
roots spread ; not for fear of exhausting it, but of shading 
it. Vine-roots like to be kept warm ; therefore, pave 
the bed at the depth of two feet, if you have a cold 
•our subsoil. Light shingly soil, permeable to the warm 
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air, and easily drained, ia most suitable. Endeavour to 
bring your vines into a dwarf stunted habit, after the 
manner of pro^^erly-mimaged p^amidal pears, even by 
root pruning if necessary. Use no rank manures; 
dressings of leaf mould, mellow loam from pastures, and 
calcareous earths will be sufScient. In our humid 
climate, the vine absorbs a great deal of nutriment 
from the atmosphere ; each of its leaves acts as a sucker. 
The more luxuriant a vine is, the slower it will ripen 
what fruit it bears ; and ripening slowly often results in 
not ripening at all. Garden vines are mostly over-fed ; 
it is hardly possible to be otherwise. During summer, 
look carefully over your vines at least once a week, and 
use all your art to throw the vigour of the plant into 
the fruit, of course taking care to leave as much foliage 
as ia necessary for the due performance of the functions 
proper to the leaf. Tying grapes in muslin bags assists 
their ripening, saves them from wasps and flies, and 
protects them from slight early frosts ; the pity is, that 
the taking them off spoils the bloom. Give the young 
wood every opportunity to ripen before winter. Keep 
always as close to the wall as you can. 

The stones of grapes, if sown, give very uncertain 
produce ; and you have to wait eight or ten years before 
you can ascertain whether it is bad or good. Nursery- 
men mostly propagate vines trom cuttings ; if you have 
the opportunity, get a friend to layer you a branch any 
time during the vrinter. It may be removed the follow- 
ing autumn, and will, perhaps, bear fruit the next 
summer. The best mode of training is to lead the 
permanent branches along the wall in a horizontal 
direction right and left. Thinning the berries, when 
about the size of peas, with a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors, not only makes those which are left liner, but 
assists their ripening by the admission of warm air and 
reflected heat and light. Out-door vine-growers should 
study the mode pursued, to obtaiu dessert-fruit, at 
Thomery, near Pontainbleau. There is no room even 
to give a sketch of it here. 
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TJie Medlar-^Mespilus Germaniea. — A tree of remark- 
able, and even ornamental aspect, from its tendency to 
an umbrella form, its large white flowers, and its band- 
some lanceolate foliage. There can hardly be said to bo 
more than two kinds in cultivation ; the Dutch Medlar, 
handsome to look at, indifferent to eat, the largest 
variety ; and the Common or Small Medlar, by far the 
best on the table. Medlars are, in general, propagated 
by grafting on a hawthorn stock ; but the union betw^een 
the scion and the stem, even after many years’ growth, 
is so imperfect, that the head of a medlar-tree is not 
unfreque"\tly entirely carried away by a high gale. A 
sheltered jituation is therefore indispensable to security. 
But Miller observes, that if the stones are taken out of 
the fruit at toon as it it ripe, and immediately planted, 
they will come up next spring, and make good plants in 
two years. He prefers raising from seed to grafting on 
the iiawthom. The seeds, however, ordinarily lie two 
years in the ground before they come up. Certainly, 
it would be a good thing if seedling medlars, instead of 
grafted ones, were more readily obtained at nurseries 
than they are, even if a higher price were asked for them : 
the probable smallness of the fruit would be counter- 
balanced by its superior quality, besides the advantage 
of having no fears that the first south-west storm would 
decapitate your tree. Eipe medlars are in old esteem as 
a harmless* nursery medicine. Pruning does more harm 
than good. 

The Garden Mulberry, — This and the walnut arc the 
most prudent of our fruit-trees, as they do not put forth 
their leaves till all danger of frost is over. They might 
almost serve as gardening guides. The tree grows 
slowly, is mostly propagated by layers, and it is better 
to purchase it of a nurseryman. It is not every sumraev 
that the fruit ripens with us. Immediately it is ripe, it 
drops to the ground. On this account it is usual to 
plant mulbeny-trees on, or to surround them with, a 
patch of close-shorn grass, at least as far as the brandies 
reach. From this the fallen fruit may be gathered clean 
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And uninjured, and it is said that that which drops is 
the best. For families with whom mulberries are a 
favourite dessert, a tree may be grown against a wall 
to insure early ripening, and also a succession, if the 
standards ripen too. In this way it will occupy con- 
siderable space ; the branches should be trained horizon- 
tally. Some manure will be well bestowed upon it. 
Do not give away too many leaves to your neighbours* 
children who amuse themselves by rearing silkworms. 
Silkworm mulberry-trees in Italy are with great diiflSculty 
kept alive. Standards will require no pruning; wall- 
trees only so much as will retain them in shape, and at 
the same time keep up a succession of new wood. 

The Nectarine is only a smooth-skinned variety of 
peach ; the natural history and culture of both are the 
same. There are instances on record of both fruits 
growing on the same tree, and even on the same branch. 
Although the peach is so common in France, the nectarine, 
there called hrugnon^ is rarer even than in England : the 
chances and caprices of popular taste can be the only 
cause of this circumstance. Good Nectarines are — 
Elruge, a good old sort ; Eed Koman, a well-known fruit ; 
New White, excellent; the VioletteHative; and Newington 
Early. Temple’s Nectarine is highly-flavoured. 

The Teach — Amygdalae Tereica , — Good sorts for 
England, all meriting and most requiring a full south 
waU. the Early Anne, small, but amongst the first to 
ripen ; Chancellor ; Eed Magdalen, good, but tender, and 
liable to mildew; Vanguard, excellent; Late Admirable, 
the best late sort, vigorous tree, with very large round 
fruit of a light yellow, mixed with a little bright red on 
the sunny side, grown in France as a standard under the 
name of Belle de Vitry; Grimwood’s Koyal George; 
Eoyal Kingston; Eoyal George; Old Newington; 
Galande, or Bellegarde, an exceUeut old sort, vigorous 
and productive tree, resists frost better and is injured by 
rain much less than other sorts, with middle-sized fruit, 
JO highly coloured as to be almost black when perfectly 
ripe ; Grosse Mignonne, with large round fruit, flattened 
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and even hollow at the top, with yellow skin, dark red on 
the sunny side, flesh melting, and easily parts from the 
stone; i^oblesse, one of our best sorts, being rather 
hardy, and doing well on a south-east or west wall. 
Among peach curiosities, there is the white-flowered 
peach, introduced from America about 1834, the fruit of 
which is also white and of tolerable quality; and the 
semi-double-blossomed peach, worth cultivation for the 
size and beauty of its flowers, which are succeeded by 
excellent and abundant fruit. 

Man^ more good peaches might be added to the 
above hst, thou^ it would be difficult to guarantee that 
they should not be, in great part, the same sorts under 
different names. The truth is, that nurserymen, and 
many amateurs even, feel proud of claiming a good 
variety as their “ seedling,” raised by themselves. Now, 
seedling peaches in general produce very good fruit, 
especifdly if care is taken to sow only the kernels of 
first-rate specimens of the best kinds, such as the Bed 
Magdalen, the Late Admirable, and the Grosse Mignonne. 
When, therefore, people can wait for the produce a year 
tr two later, and are not bound to named sorts warranted 
exactly true to their kind, it is worth while raising peach- 
trees from stones. It is a pity to bud seedling peaches 
till they have been first permitted to bear fruit. ursery- 
men are obliged to bud, to insure the kinds their 
customers ask for. The hard-shelled sweet almond is the 
best stock for peaches in general ; but in shallow or wet 
soils it is better to bud on plum stocks, such as damsons, 
St. Juliens, &c., whose roots, keeping near the surface, 
remain permanently in a stratum of earth, which offers 
fewer difficulties to drain and manure. Mulching, or 
throwing a coat of manure over the roots of peaches and 
apricots, and even pears, at the approach of winter, saves 
them from the efliect of severe black frosts. To raise 
peaches from stones, immediately the fruit is eaten put 
the stones into a flower-pot, with a stratum of garden 
mould at the bottom ; lay a bed of peacb-stones and 
mould alternately, till the pot is full ; keep them thus 
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tbrougli the winter ; in March or April plant them out 
carefully in the nursery. Stone-fruit trees in general, 
and the peach in particular, do not thrive well in soils 
that are deficient in calcareous elements, particularly 
sulphate of lime, or gypsum ; it should therefore be added 
where it does not abound. The village of Montreuil-aux- 
P^ches, near Paris, so justly renowned for the excellence 
of its peaches and the skill with which they are cultivated, 
is in some degree indebted for its reputation to the 
strong dose of sulphate of lime which its soil contains, — 
so much that numerous quarries of plaster-of-Paris are 
worked there. 

The grand principle of pruning peach-trees is to make 
them throw out a succession of young wood, and to 
keep the lower part of the tree from becoming naked. 
Although there is but alight analogy between the fruits 
borne by the vine and the peach-trees, their mode of 
bearing is remarkably similar. Both, left to themselves, 
direct the whole force of their sap to the extremity of 
their boughs ; each twig bears fruit only once, and there- 
fore the object of pruning both is to compel them to put 
forth a continued annual succession of fruit-bearing 
shoots. The peach-tree in full vigour always shoots, on 
its one or two-year old branches, a number of buds which 
are unnecessary, whatever mode of training be adopted. 
These must be suppressed at an early stage by the 
important but simple operation of disbudding. Horti- 
culturalists contrive to class peaches by the absence or 
presence of several characteristics; thus, there are 
Melters and Cling Stones, large-flowered and small- 
flowered varieties ; and the leaves are either glandless, 
with globose glands, or with kidney-shaped glands. 

The Fear Tree — Fyrua communis . — The pear is grown 
as a standard, an espalier, a wall-tree, and a dwarf or 
pyramidal. In the first state, it attains great age, forms 
a handsome tree, and furnishes a useful w'ood. In the 
last form, it is exceedingly convenient in small gardens ; 
a collection of pyramidal pears may bo made to occupy 
no more room than so many gooseberry-bushes. These 
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are mostly grafted on quince stocks ; they are compara- 
tively new to this country, having been introduced from 
France. Mr. Eivers has written an excellent treatise on 
their peculiar management, root-pruning, &c., which the 
reader will do well to consult. Pyramidal pear-trees in 
England are almost always spoiled by being allowed to 
become too luxuriant. The produce of pear-pips is at 
least as uncertain as that of apple-pips ; good kmds are 
insured by grafting. 

Standard Pears : Catillac, Green Chisel, Swan’s Egg, 
Knight’s Monarch, Williams’s Bon Chretien, Beurre 
Capriomont, Knight’s Belmont, Aston Town, Muirford 
Egg, Dutch Bergamot, Swarmer, Van Mons’s Leon le 
Clerk, Winter Crassanne, Hacon’s Incomparable. 

Pears for Espaliers : Seckel, Beurr^ d’Amanlis, Beurr4 
Bose, Marie Louise, Suffolk Thom, Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, Beurre Diel, Citron des Cannes, Oansel’s Bergamot, 
Passe Colmar, Glout Morceau, largely grown in France 
as Beurre d’Hardempont ; Easter Beurre, Forelle, Grey 
Doyenne. 

Wall Pears : Napoleon, Beurre Eance, Chaumontelle, 
Winter Nelis, Louise Bonne, of Jersey; Jargonelle, 
Beurre Spence, Ne Plus Meuris, Brown Beurre, TJvedale 
St. Germains. 

Pyramidal Pears: Eoi d’Et6, Bellissime d’Hiver, 
Belle de Bruxelles, Frangipane; Doyennd Blanc, or 
Saint-Michel ; Bon Chretien d’Ete; and many others. 
New varieties are constantly appearing in the market, 
whose distinctness it is impossible to guarantee. The 
Belgian pears raised by Van Mons are mostly excellent. 
Good stewing-pears are the Catillac, Black Worcester, 
and Uvedale St. Germains. 

Standard pears are in general allowed to run as they 
]>iea8e ; they do run, forming wood instead of fruit-buds, 
ilence the saying, ‘‘ Plant pears, plant for your heirs.” 
But wj^l-trees, and p^amidal dwarfs especially, come 
into early bearing if judiciously pnmed both root and 
branch. The Winter Nelis is excellent in this respect, 
iudependcxU of Uie beauty of its shining foliage. Trained 
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pears should have both summer and winter pruning; 
at the former, all unnecessary spring growth, not required 
to be railed in, should bo cut back to two or three eyes, 
to help the formation of fruiting spurs. Winter pruning 
should be principally directed to the maintenance of due 
equilibrium between the roots and the branches. On 
this depend tho two great points, the healthiness of 
the tree and its fruitfulness. 

The Tlum~tree — Trunm domeHica, in many varieties. 
— The best kinds are insured by budding; while the 
commoner sorts, such as the bulhu^e, damson, and the 
coarse harvest plums, are propagated by suckers. All 
plums will do as standards, in sheltered situations, in 
England; but several well deserve a wall. The same 
kinds may also be grown as standards for the sake of a 
succession. Good Wall Plums are — ^the Green Gage; 
the early Orleans; the Washington, fine handsome 
fruit, not sufficiently known ; Coe’s Golden Drop ; Seine 
Claude Violette, or Purple Gage ; Bed Magnum Bonum ; 
White Magnum Bonum; and the Blue Imperatrice, 
which should be allowed to hang on the tree till it 
shrivels. Besides these, the orchard may contain the 
Jaune Hative, for its earliness; the Blue Perdrigon; 
Kirke’s Plum ; and the little Mirabelle, one of the best 
for preserving either in sugar or in brandy. [Note: 
The justly celebrated Orleans Plum varies greatly in 
quality. If possible, taste the fruit of the tree from 
which the plants you purchase are budded. The same 
of the Green Gage.] A simple and effectual way of 
protecting plums, apricots, and peaches from wasps and 
flies, to wrap each fruit separately in coarse tow, or 
wool if to be had. With the finer kinds of wall-fruit, it 
is^ w^U worth the trouble, in situations (near water, for 
j;^lgice) that are much infested by those insect pests. 
Beer and sugar, in open-mouthed bottles, is a more 
attractive trap than mere sugar and water. A spoonful 
of gin increases its efficacy. 

The Quince — Pyrus Oydonia . — An ornamental, low- 
growing tree, of spreading habit, with large pinky-vvhito 

H 
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flowers, thriving best in damp situations,* generally 
propagated by layers. The Portugal Quince is the beat 
of the few varieties. Quince marmalade is scarcely 
appreciated so highly as it ought. The fruit abounds in 
mucilage, and in that respect is a nutritious emollient. 
The boiled pips make the glutinous preparation called 
bandoline, for dressing ladies* hair. The addition of 
preserved quince to apple tart improves the flavour. 

To make quince marmalade : — Let the fruit hang on the 
tree till one falls to the ground ; then gather the crop. Pare, 
quarter, and core them ; but scrupulously save every pip. 
The glutinous j)roperties of quince-pips may be perceived 
by tolring one into the mouth and chewing it, when it 
win make the lips stick together, as a piece of gum-arabic 
would. Put the quinces with the pips into a stew-pan ; 
add to them a strong ready-boiled syrup of sugar and 
water, the sugar being equal in weight to the quinces. 
Continue stirring the whole mess while it boils. When 
the fruit becomes tender, break and mash it well with a 
spoon. In about an hour from the commencement of the 
operation, it will be enough. It may then be turned out 
into preserve-jars ; a portion should be put into shapes, 
to be used at dessert in the same way as bullace and 
damson cheese. The next morning it ought to be 
perfectly stiff and gelatinous, from the strong mucilage 
of the pips having been thoroughly incorporated with 
the whole mass. K tied down the usual way, it will keep 
good for a long time. 

The Baepherry — JRuhue idceus , — The best sorts are, 
the Bed Antwerp, the Fastolf, the Yellow Antwerp, and 
the Double-bearing or Siberian. The Easpberry likes a 
damp situation. Its growth is somewhat peculiar; 
every year it shoots up stems, called canes, which bear 
fruit tne succeeding summer only. It does not like to 
remain too long on the same ground, as is evinced by its 
tendency to run to a distance, mole-like, by means of 
underground stems. It is by means of these sucker- 
shoots that the raspberry is propagated. They are best 
planted in rows, close together; f. the stools need not 
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be more than a foot distant ; but tbe rows ought to be 
not less than six feet apart if possible. Low crops may 
thus be grown between them ; and the ground close to 
them can be dug, and manure applied to their roots, as 
long as they stand. Every summer, as soon as the last 
dish of fruit has been gathered, cut down, close to the 
stool, every cane on which it has grown. This operation 
is mostly deferred till winter or even till spring ; but it 
is best performed at once, as it encourages the growth 
and ripening of the canes that are to bear fruit next year. 

Many persons tie them together, bend them down, and 
so form arches from stool to stool. It is, however, better 
to open the raspberry-canes fan-wise, and tie them to 
the length of a horizontal stake, which is supported by a 
stout post at each end of the row, or even, if very light, 
by the canes themselves. Gather very gently, or you 
will .be apt to tear off whole bunches of fruit. If early 
raspberries are desired, they may be obtained by planting 
a few stools at the foot of a south wall, and training the 
canes against it. Very late fruit may be had by cutting 
down stools entirely to the ground in winter, instead of 
shortening them to the usual length. The new canes 
thrown up will bear fruit late in the same summer. 

The Strawberry — T^agraria vesca. — Within the last 
half-century, the varieties of this admirable fruit have 
been greatly increased in number, mainly by the skill of 
the late Mr, Myatt; others, however, as Mr. Keens, 
deserve honourable record; and worthy successors are 
still continuing their efforts by means of scientific hybri- 
dization. For new varieties, the strawberry is raised 
from seed, and that mode is followed only by experimental 
horticulturists ; established sorts are propagated by run- 
ners, which the plants send forth in abundance. Select 
the^r^^ runners for planting, and mark them by pegging 
them down. They will produce fruit next season ; those 
which come from them, probably not. It has been 
supposed that the runners exhaust the plant ; and it has 
been advised to cut them off ; but the result of experiment 
is, that the produce is the same, whether the runners aro 
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left or removed. The varieties called Alpine Btrawherries, 
bear cooler, damper, and more shadv situations, and 
lighter soil than the others, which prefer a good mellow 
loam, even inclined to be clayey, such as would be 
suitable for wheat. The Alpines bear late, their fruit is 
conical in shape, and has a peculiar aromatic flavour, 
which is brougnt out bv preserving in sugar. Of the old 
sorts, the best are, the Bath Scarlet, early, abundant 
bearer, much sought after for preserving ; the Chili, large, 
round, white, and a very useful strawberry, though many 
find fault with it as not being sufficiently high-flavoured 
(from the Chili has been produced Wilmot’s superb, a 
very large handsome strawberry, with the parental defect 
of insipid flavour) ; the old Caroline, an excellent straw- 
berry, later than the foregoing, firmer in flesh and finer 
in flavour, capital for main crops; the Hautbois, of pecu- 
liar flavour, much esteemed by some, but not generally 
cultivated ; many of the plants are sterile males, and as 
they increase by runners even faster than the prolific or 
hermaphrodite plants, they must be carefully uprooted as 
soon as discovered, otherwise the bed at the end of a 
short time will be overrun with unproductive vegetation. 
The White Alpine and Eed Alpine are useful for their 
late successions of fruit. 

Amongst the celebrated modem kinds, the Elton, 
raised by Knight, stands high ; it is a late variety, large, 
cockscomb-shaped, abundant bearer, and should be 
suffered to ripen thoroughly before gathering ; Keens’s 
seedling, very abundant bearer, early, well adapted for 
forcing, grown in immense quantities for the London 
market, and excellent for first main crops ; it is tender- 
fleshed, however, and does not bear carriage so well as 
many others ; in spite of which, it is a universal favourite 
with the market-gardeners. The British Queen is 
probably the best late strawberry. 

“ The Black Prince,” says Mr. Cuthill, ‘‘ is one of the 
most prolific kinds, and is very early. I have had it in 
mjr possession for three" years, and have exhibited plants 
With two hundred fruit upon them; these plants were 
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three years old. It is a fruit of medium size, veiy dart, 
full-flavoured, and a first-rate sort for preserving. I think 
it will become a general favourite. By accident, I 
discovered an excellent plan for producing a late crop. 
1 turned out about three hundred pot-plants, in fifil 
dower, during the very hot weather in April ; a severe 
frost about the 1st of May destroyed all the bloom, and 
now, at the end of June, the plants are showing abundance 
of blossom, which no doubt will give a good crop by-and- 
by. They are planted in the open ground. 

‘‘Soils make a wonderful difierence in strawberries: 
the very best is a sandy loam. In this they will not 
grow more to root and top than is necessary for the 
formation of good buds for the next year; while in a 
rich light mould, if the autumn prove wet, they will 
produce a large watery mass of tops, growing on to the 
middle of October, -xid prOudcing no duos in tiie centre. 
I have practised the following plans on light soils. 
Where the strawberries were planted out in poor sandy 
soil, I have obtained a famous crop by giving plenty of 
liquid manure in the spring. A similar result followed 
when, before planting out the runners, I have taken out 
a spitful of mould, and put in its place a spitful of loam, 
and then planted the runners in this. I have also 
planted the runners in small pots filled with loam, and 
about the 1st of November planted them out for the 
next year’s crop. I may state here, that I never put 
more than one plant in a pot eight inches deep ; and in 
planting out of these for the next year’s crop, they are 
put a foot apart in the row, the rows being two feet 
asunder. 

“Where persons do not force, it is a good plan to 
trench the ground, and plant the runners a foot apart each 
way. By this means, a good crop will be insured for 
the first year ; and after this has been gathered, every 
second row should be cut away with the spade, leaving 
the others for the second year. After this they should 
be destroyed as soon as they have produced enough 
runners_for a new plantation. For many years I have 
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mulclied between the rows with fresh stable manure, 
about an inch thick all over the ground, just as the 
strawberries were coming into flower. If the weather 
be dry, water should be given several times ; this carries 
the strength of the manure down among the roots ; and 
by the time the fruit begins to ripen, the straw will 
be quite clean and free from smell. It then forms an 
excellent safeguard against heavy rain dashing grit over 
the fruit, a thing above all to be guarded against. I 
have found this plan much better than that of using 
clean straw or short grass ; but if plenty of liquid maniire 
can be had, the case would be altered. The runHers 
from pot-plants always bear a week earlier than those 
that have never been in pots. Cutting the roots or tops 
at planting-time is injurious to the young plants. 

“ 1 have tried various plans of hastening the ripening 

of the fruit out of doors ; such as slates, tut^o, 

These have their faults ; they afford harbour ibr insects 
to breed below them. I have generally found that the 
hot sun, acting upon these materials, ripens the fruit 
prematurely, aud it is consequently acia. This may 
do for the market, but not for private use. In dry 
seasons, the strawberry requires an immense deal of 
water, avoiding dashing tlie water over the blossoms ; 
and if dry till the end of the crop, continue watering 
twice a week.” 

The Walnut-tree — Juglans regia — supplies excellent 
wood for furniture and gunstocks, as well as nuts for 
dessert. The green fruit, before the kernels are formed, 
makes a favourite pickle; a useful sauce, — walnut ketchup, 
is obtained from the outer husk of the ripe fruit, which 
is also employed by false gipsies to staiu themselves 
brown. The leaves of the tree are odoriferous ; and it 
is said that, if you sit in its shade, flies will not sting 
you. The oil expressed from walnuts is used by i)ainter8. 
rropagate by sowing nuts of approved kinds ; when 
gramd, it is apt to bleed injuriously. 



THE CALENDAR; 

A REMEMBBANCER OP KITCHEN-GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


OCTOBEE. 

The gardening year may be considered as commencing 
with this month ; both because gardens are mostly taken 
possession of at new or old Michaelmas, and because now 
IS the time to lay a foundation for the coming year. 
The character of the work done is preparatory. Look 
forward-, lay out your plans. Make ready for planting 
fruit-trees and bushes. Clear away all weeds and un- 
necessary remains of preceding crops ; they would only 
harbour vermin, and exhaust the ground. Those which 
you cannot dig in at once, will be converted into useful 
manure by the aid of your pig’s stomach and hoofs. 
Sweep away the withered leaves as fast as they fall, and 
barrow them to the comport-heap. Kow, and during 
the next two months, is the time to shoAV whether you 
are a neat gardener or not. Look out for, and destroy 
pitilessly, snails and the largo black-aud-orange slugs on 
their way to their winter retreats. Killing the parents 
in autumn, saves you from feeding their young in summer. 
Inspect your onions, seeds, and whatever else you have 
.already in store, and take the hint which the least mould 
or rottenness gives you. Make fresh strawberry-beds, if 
not done before. Plant out coleworts, early summer 
cabbages, and onions sown in August and September ; 
also lettuces to come on in spring. Most carefully weed 
and hoe young crops intenfed to stand the winter ; such 
as spinach, carrots, Ac. fafow com-salad, winter spinach, 
and a speculative crop of cauliflowers to remain as seed- 
lings in the open ground. Gather tomatoes to ripen 
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iudoors. Store apples and pears. Earth up celery, car- 
doons, and leeks. Plant hanasoine roots, to bear seed next 
spring, of carrot, parsnip, turnip, and celery. Complete 
your stock of seeds and pickles that have been previously 
forgotten. Bemember that the days are getting shorter 
and shorter, and make the most of every minute of day- 
light. Clear your sweet herbs and garnishings from 
dead leaves and rampant growth. Secure in pots a few 
roots of those which are apt to perish from severe frost, 
such as sweet or knotted manoram, and tarragon. Make 
the most of your mushroom-bed ; when exhausted, let it 
remain till spring. It will then help you to make an 
outdoor bed, often very productive. See that your winter 
greens and turnips are m handsome order. 

NOVEMBER 

OiTB of the busiest months in the year ; besides which, 
you ought to w'ork as hard as if you were sure that, 
during December and January, the ground would be 
hard bound with frost and snow. Generally, prune, 
plant, and transplant all you can. Divide the* roots of 
auch perennials as require it. Store carrots, parsnips, 
beet, salsify, scorzonera, skirrets, and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes; also winter tmples and pears. Make a last 
storing of potatoes ; of which you may make a winter 
planting at the end of the month. Lift and replant a 
portion of your broccoli, to help them to stand the 
winter, as directed in the body of the work. Sow early 
peas, and long-pod, Windsor, and fan beans for a first 
crop. Protect fig-tree branches. Prick out anything 
neglected last month, or for which there was not yet 
room ; as lettuce, red cabbage, summer cabbage, Tripoli 
onions. If the weather continues open, you may still sow 
oraehe, spinach, saladings, parsley, onions, radishes, and 
caulifiowers, with more or less certainty of success. 
Continue to make an unrelenting clearance of all sorts 
of rubbish, and also to inspect your stores within doors. 
M a ke layers of Tines, and whatever woody plants you 
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propagate in that way. Place in a warm shed a few 
artichoke-stools as a precaution. Hang up, secure from 
frost, a supply of blanched endive and late cauliflowers. 
Pick the berries (for seed) from asparagus. Cut down 
the stalks when gjuite sear ; weed the beds by hand, and 
mulch them well with stable-dung. Clear the dead 
leaves from the seakale-stools ; earth them up, or cover 
them with pots for forcing, according as the Supply is 
wanted. Strong roots planted in large pots, and kept in 
a warm dark cellar or closet, will furnish a few early 
dishes. After cutting, the plants may be returned to 
the open ground. Dig in manure around your arti- 
chokes, rhubarb, currant-bushes, and raspberries. Cut 
away the canes of raspberries which have fruited during 
the current season, if the operation was not performed, 
as it ought, as soon as the crop was gathered. Plant 
cuttings of gooseberries and currants. Clear away the 
yellow and rotting leaves from the lower part of the 
stems of broccoli, savoys, and other winter greens. Dig 
in sprouting weeds as much as possible : cleanliness and 
the destruction of vermin are even more necessary than 
during the previous month. Plant garlic and tree- 
onions, if not done before. Look to your earthed-up 
celery, and finish off whatever remains. Cut off care- 
fully the dead withered leaves, and remove unnecessary 
runners from old-established strawberry-beds ; but by 
no means make a general mowing of the foliage. Tidi- 
ness will prevent many of your crops from damping off 
and rotting, if the winter prove mild and wet. Do not 
forget your quinces and medlars. As far as present 
crops permit, prepare ground for planting or sowing in 
early spring such things as carrots, onions, parsntes, 
asparagus, seakale, or rhubarb. When you can, lay the 
earth in ridges, to expose it to the action of frost. 
Increase your store of treasure in compost-heaps. Care 
in this respect makes all the difference between sufferiM 
from nuisances and being provided with fertilizers. H 
you grow your own cabbage-seed, plant out your hand- 
Bomest specimens in situations where they are not likely 
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to be hybridized ; but it is better to buy. Look to the 
jdants pricked out or planted in autumn^ to see that the 
worms have not drawn them in, or the rains washed 
them out of the ground. Staking fresh-planted trees 
and shrubs (stand^ds), helps them to lay hold of the 
ground as they form fresh root-fibres. 

DoCEMBEli. 

Co^"TIyuE to plant, transplant, and propagate by 
division of the root. So long as open weather permits, 
get forward with the work you would have to do in 
spring. Complete the pruning of all the hardier trees 
and shrubs ; those likely to be aficcted by the frost, may 
be left till February. A great point is, to settle every- 
thing in its place at your earliest convenience. They 
will be establishing themselves while you are sleeping or 
warming yourself over a good seacoal-fire. Plants are 
never entirely at rest or stationary, not even during the 
hardest frost, as weeds will tell you; so long as they 
continue alive, the processes of vegetable life arc going 
on, with more or less rapidity. Even in bulbs taken out 
of the ground, internal changes are taking place. Hence 
plants removed in November or December will have 
almost made themselves at homo by March or April ; 
whereas, if transplanted in March, the^r would have that 
root-work still to do, besides the spring and summer 
functions required of them. No wonder many perish in 
the attempt. Dig up a few sticks of horse-radish, in 
case of fi’Oit at Christmas. If your first-sown peas are 
fairly out of the ground, sow a euccession ; if not, wait 
till they are, in January or February. If hard weather 
comes on, employ yourself in taMnq stock. See what 
seeds you have and require ; make neighbourly ex- 
changes ; ascertain tlie condition of your roots in store ; 
secure a supply of pca-sticks for early spring ; attend to 
the repair of tools, fruit-tree-nets, &c.; stop out Jack 
Frost from places where you do not w'ant his presence. 
Contrive if your garden outhouses cannot comprise an 
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icehouse amongst their number; consider that recom- 
mended in Cobbett’s “ Cottage Economy.** During hard 
frost, cart or barrow manure and heavy materials to the 
spots where they are wanted. Make war on rats and 
mice. Drain where required. Think of your salads of 
chicory and barbe de capucin. Mulch around the roots 
of pear, peach, and apricot trees. Give a heavy mulch- 
ing to your beds of rhubarb. Scare away birds from 
the buds of your Currants, gooseberries, and cherries. 
Sprinklijigs of soot and lime will preserve many seedlings 
from the attacks of slugs, which are awakened by a mild 
day and a gleam of sunshine. Drought is now less to 
be feared than too much moisture. Hoeing the surface 
when you can, and keeping it loose and open, prevents 
the frost from penetrating deep. Plant shallots and 
potato-onions on St. Thomas's Day. Look over your 
fruit stores once a week. 

JANUAEY. 

Totrn prospects on New Tear*8 Day will depend 
somewhat on the weather, but mainly on the industry 
and forethought you have exercised during the past 
quarter. Too often June and July teach the lesson that 
procrastination is the thief of garden produce. Put not 
your faith in a mild winter. April is sometimes more 
cruel than January. If your peas and beans are up and 
luxuriant, if your lettuces and small salads spread, sow 
more, in case of their being cut off prematurely. Keep 
up a reserve successional stock of sucb things in and 
under the ground. They will be safer there than their 
more venturesome fellows, and will be growing at root 
while covered with snow. Set out successions of early 
York cabbages and coleworts. Tie your woollen com- 
forter round your neck, walk leisurely about your garden, 
and consider well your arrangements for the coming 
season. As soon as any winter crop, — as celery, savoys, 
&c., is removed, level, manure, and dig the grom^ 
weather permitting ; remembering that nothing is gained 
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by burying ice and snow. You only put it underground, 
in a sort of natural temporary icehouse, to chill the soil 
on the return of spring. Leave the bearing wood of 
peach, nectarine, and apricot trees unnailed, to keep the 
blossoms as backward as may be. Draw a little earth to 
the north or north-east side of such rows of peas and 
beans as are above ground. Note in your mind the 
position of last year’s crcms, in order to fill the same 
spots with plants of a different character, and insure a 
wise rotation. 

FEBEUAET. 

This and the next are two busy months. Seize Time 
firmly by the forelock ; hold him fast, and do not give 
him breathing-time till he has dragged you to the middle 
of May, when you may set your arms akimbo on each 
side of your apron, and look round for an hour or two, 
to contemplate the result of your prowess. You may 
now venture on sowings of many things with a chance of 
success, in proper situations, — Early Horn carrots, scarlet 
fihort-top radishes, Spanish radishes, Bath Cos lettuces, 
celeiy, parsnips, leeks, chervil, parsley, &c. &c. Do not 
be disheartened if they fail, but at them again. A stout- 
hearted gardener will never say die. Pass in review all 
your autumn-planted troops ; remove the dead men, and 
fill up their places with fresh recruits from your own or 
your neighbour’s stock in reserve. Sow dwarf marrow- 
fat peas, plant horse-radish. See to your forced seakale, 
takmg care not to burn it. Plant out onions and leeks 
for seed. Thin out and use your forwardest winter 
spinach. Make a final planting of August-sown cab- 
bages, refraining, however, from that kind of work when 
the ground is in a sloppy state. Sow a succession of 
beans, which will be sufiSicient, if the former sown promise 
well. Cover the crowns of your rhubarb-plants with 
wicker baskets or loose straw. Arrange this-year’s- 
^aring rarobeny-canes as directed. Plant strawberries, 
if you could not do so before. Look to your potato- 
onions and shallots, which ought to be sprouting. Plant 
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early potatoes, ash-leaf kidneys, and Poor Man’s Eeady 
Pennies. Plant a tufb or two of chives, mint, &c., in 
a mignonnette-box, to force in a warm kitchen or bake- 
house, for salads and sauce. Sow mustard, cress, and 
radishes on a hotbed, under handlights or a frame. 
Observe whether vour hazel-bushes have a sufficient 
proportion of male blossoms; if not, supply the deficiency 
as directed. Give your strawbeny-heas a dressing of 
well-rotted dung. Cut off scions for grafting, and stick 
them in the ground ** in graft.** 

MAECH 

Aim Main Crops both beg^ with an M. Eemember 
that they are even more closely connected than that. 
Plant and sow all sorts of things. Look over your 
garden, to see what room you have to spare ; look through 
the nurseryman’s and seedsman’s list, and the advertise- 
ments in the “Gardener’s Chronicle,” to discover what you 
most require. Make new asparagus-beds and plantations 
of seakale, by means of seeds or seedling plants. Gently 
rake off the coat of manure from the top of bearing 
asparagus-beds. Shelter your rhubarb, giving it all the 
light and air you can. Sow Altringham carrots, parsnips, 
onions, leeks, radishes, spinach, lettuce, purple broscoli, 
savoys, Brussels sprouts, celery, cauliflowers, marrow- 
fat peas, red cabbage, Battersea cabbage, for late summer 
use, drum-head cabbages, for autumn and winter, beans, 
— if you mmt have more, aromatics and small herbs. 
Plant Jerusalem artichokes, stick forward peas, nail in 
the shoots of peaches and apricots as soon as the 
blossoms begin to peep forth. Do everything now 
which you ought to have done before, and have not. 
Sow, on hotbeds, all sorts of tender annuals for planting 
out in May and June; such as cucumbers, gourds, 
tomatoes, ice-plants, New Zealand spinach, capsicums, 
sweet basil, &c. &c. In the more moderate temperature 
of a green-house, or cold frame, you may forward in the 
same way scarlet runners and kidney beans, to bo trana* 
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plimted. Plant in highlj-manured ground, where they 
are finally to remain, a portion of your autumn-sown 
cauliflowers, which have survived the winter. Unbind 
and expose to the sunshine the branches of your fig- 
trees, taking care to cover them again with their hay- 
bands before night-fall. Never mind the trouble, if you 
have figs when others have not. Attend to general 
neatness, and examine your stores of fruit, seeds, and 
roots. Iron is cheap; therefore, don’t be afraid of wearing 
up your hoe and rake. Plapt main crops of potatoes. 
GralPb apple and pear trees. Plant cuttings or curious 
ragged-jack kale. 

APRIL. 

Ton now ought to be mainly employed In watching 
the results of last month’s labours, and in replacing 
immediately any decided failures. See that the seeds you 
have sown vegetate, and the roots you have planted are 
doing well. You can mark with sticks any olanks you 
may observe as you are hoeing and weeding the drills 
and beds. You may speculate on a crop of early turnips ; 
but perhaps they wl all run up to seed, if they are not 
eaten off by insects. Clip box edgings. Make suc- 
cessional sowings of Oxford Tom peas, radishes, lettuce, 
cauliflower, w)iite broccoli, savoys, and Brussels sprouts. 
Sow couve tronchuda and kohl-rabi at the end of this 
month or the beginning of next; also nasturtiums, 
salsify, and scorzonera. Plant skirret roots. A sowing 
of sweet basil and knotted maijoram will sometimes 
thrive well in a south border. Propagate by slips, 
cuttings, and offsets, perennial culinary plants and 
aromatics. Sow spinach, purslain, and orache. Water 
strawberries during drought ; but if you begin watering, 

{ ou will have to go on with it till rain falls. Sow garden 
eet, for salads ; also the main crop of celery. Attend 
to your cucumber-plants, and other tender annuals under 
glass. Keep your eye on the seakale, earthed up in the 
open ground. That growing at the foot of a south wall 
may perhaps be fit to cut before the month is out. 
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Water turnips as they come up, till they have two or 
three rough leaves. Water, too, is often well bestowed 
at this time on things which have been transplanted 
during the previous winter. Prepare beds of well-rotted 
manure for pricking out celery. Protect fruit-tree 
blossoms, or leave protection alone, according as your 
own judgment or experience shall advise; for doctors 
differ. Try a second sowing of turnips at the end of the 
month ; and if you are very far south, or sheltered, you 
may venture on a few Eobin’s-egg kidney beans. If they 
rot before coming up, or turn yellow afterwards, you will 
not be greatly surprised. Nail figtree branches in their 
places on the wall. 

MAY 

Poems a new epoch in the gardener’s year. Summer 
is coming, sometimes is come. Still, look forward to 
autumn and winter, by sowing and pricking out the 
earliest broccoli and endive. The close of the month is 
the moment for sowing and planting out main crops of 
such things as kidney beans, scarlet runners, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, gherkins, and other tender annuals ; but it is 
best not to be in too great a burry, and to observe the 
signs of the times. With cuttmg north winds and 
frosty nights, it is easy to make more haste than good 
speed. In the absence of showers, water strawberries 
and fresh-planted vegetables liberally. Hoe and earth 
up potatoes as they advance. Do not be afraid of the 
weeds, but cut away. They must either be your master, 
or you theirs. Prick out the earliest celery. Sow 
marrow-fat peas, late endive, and successions of broccoli 
and Brussels sprouts. Hoe and thin onions, carrots, and 
parsnips. Sow successions of Scotch kale and Battersea 
cabbage; the latter will come exquisitely tender and 
delicate ; sow also late cauliflower, which liberally supply 
with liquid manure. Turnips sown now will have really 
a good chance ; the same of tender sweet herbs, such as 
knotted marjoram. Catch and kill queen wasps ; every 
queen lulled now is a nest destroyed. Pinch, hreak, or 
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mb off all unpromising shoots from your vines. Level 
and manure the ground from which seakale has been 
cut, exposing the crowns to sun and air: the more 
vigorous the growth of the plant during the current 
summer, tlie finer will be the kale the following spring. 
Sow successions of lettuces, if you like; but scarolcy orbroad- 
leaved endive, is the real salad for autumn. Draw away 
the earth from the bulbs of shallots and potato-onions. 
Twist the stems of garlic, to check their fruiting at top. 
Don't sow spinach, but water what you have previously 
sown. Give liquid manure to orache; the same to 
asparagus ; the same to sorrel, which cut from time to 
time, whether you want it or not, to encourage a 
successive growth of young leaves. Wage indiscriminate 
war on caterpillars. Kemove unnecessary shoots from 
artichokes, and stir the ground well about their roots. 
Thin seedling cardoons, and also beet-root, as soon 
as each has attained the thickness of a crow-quill. 
Get ready your trenches for celery. Gradually disbud 
apricots and peaches, and destroy tlie caterpillars which 
roll their leaves, and those of ot^r. wall fruit, as pears. 
Plant out cauliflowers and broccoli, taking advant^e of 
showery weather, c 

JUNE, 

Thth the crowded fruit of apricots, for tarts ; also thin 
peaches and nectarines. Make the most of your asparagus- 
beds while the season lasts. Hoe potatoes, onions^ 
carrots, and other summer crops. Stop the vine-shoots 
which show fruit. Shorten the watery shoots of currants 
and gooseberries. Sow peas, turnips, and kidney beans. 
Plant out cabbages, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and 
savoys ; also leeks and endive. Prick out celery. Plant 
ver}' early celery where it is to be blanched. At the end 
of the month, take up the shallots and potato-onions 
planted in December ; if they were set later, they will be 
ripe later, and not so fine. Do all you can to encourage 
the growth of tomatoes, gourds, and cucumbers. Make 
good of the hoe, and remove the remains of every 
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erop the moment it is done with. CabbageHstiimps and 
the haulm of gathered peas, ought not to encumber the 
ground a single hour. Top beans as soon as they show 
a sufficiency of blossom. Water late-sown peas. Look 
over the summer shoots of your wall and espalier trees. 
Throw straw in the alleys of your strawberry-beds, to 
prevent the fruit from being splashed by rain. Attention 
to all sorts of winter greens. Clip quick-set hedges. 


JULY. 

Cease cutting asparagus; weed the beds, and dose 
them with liquid manure. Sow no more peas; celery 
and turnips will occupy the ground with more certainty 
and profit. G-reen (by exposure to light) early seed- 
potatoes, for next spring’s planting. Gather sweet and 
aromatic herbs, and dry them in the shade ; a good way 
of preserving them, is to reduce them to powder, and 
keep them in well-stopped bottles. Bud cherries, plums, 
and peaches. At the end of four or five days’ warm dry 
weather, think of your empty pickle, preserve, and jam 
jars. Look over tomatoes, and suppress all useless 
laterals, keeping the branches which remain well nailed 
against the wdl. Shorten unnecessary growth in cu- 
cumbers and gourds. The August-sown onions will now 
be coming into use, though not sufficiently ripe to be 
taken up for store. Plant caulifiowers, kohl-rabi, and 
couve tronchuda for autumn. Plant out great breadths 
of celery, cauliflowers, savoys, broccoli, and other au» 
tumnal and winter greens of the cut-and-come-again 
class. Sow a few dwarf kidney beans as a spec. Cover 
with nets any cherries or currants that you may desire to 
keep late from the birds. Collect such seeds as are ripe. 
Eemove the superabundant wood from vines. Cut awaj 
the old canes from raspberries as soon as the last fruit is 
gathered, to let the young ones attain vigour and ripen 
their wood. Sow early York cabbage at the end of the 
month. Plant out ]\Uy-8own cabbages. Pick off the 
blossoms from potatoes, and keep them dear firom weeds. 

K 
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Bow a very few turnip radishes. Earth up your for- 
wardest celery. Look over your vines and currants and 
gooseberries. Attend to the earthing-up and sticking of 
late-sown peas. Eegulato the growth of espalier and 
pyramidal trees. 


AUGUST. 

The great difBcuMy of this month is want of room. 
The end of one season and the beginning of another do 
more than touch — they lap over each other. Therefore, 
make all the clearance you can by completing your stock 
of pickles, preserves, and dried herbs. Sow Tripoli 
onions, and others, to stand the winter; also parsley, 
spinach, York and Battersea cabbages, and small solad- 
ings. Bemember, that to have fine winter greens, this 
is almost the last time of asking. Semove broccoli, 
savoys, Brussels sprouts, to the places where they are to 
stand, and pay great attention to hoeing those already 
established. Do not neglect your tomatoes; remove 
superfluous leaves and shoots, and sufler no further 
enward growth. Earth up any full-grown celery, and 
supply that coming on in the trenches with abundant 
waterings during d^ught. You may top late-sown peas, 
to hasten their productiveness. Every fortnight, from 
this time forward, blanch, bjjr tying up, as many plants of 
endive as your family require during that period. You 
may also think of blanching your forwardest cardoons. 
Bend back the stems of your spring-sown onions, to 
promote their bulbing. Do it gently, repeating the 
operation several times, rather than roughly at once. 
Cut off, close to the ground, the flowering-stems of such 
artichokes as have home. Promote the luxuriance of 
seakale, asparagus, rhubarb, and sorrel, by copious 
waterings with weak liquid manure. Make new straw- 
berry-beds, selecting the Jlrst runners. Sow red cab- 
bage; also early Horn carrots, to come in spring. 
Drought, whether natural or artificial, is now conducive 
to the health of cucumbers, gourds, and tomatoes. 
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Leeks may still be planted out, but they will not prove 
so fine as those whi^ have alreadjr taken firm hold of 
the ground. Encourage the ripening of the wood of 
your fruit-trees by removing useless twigs and leaves. 
Xou may now sow lettuce to stand the winter. Make 
an autumnal mushroom-bed. Exercise your wits to 
economize space, and to make winter crops tread on 
summer crops’ heels as closely as possible. You may 
often BOW or plant between rows of vegetables which are 
themselves to be removed in a week or two. Sow your 
stock of winter turnips as early in the month as possible ; 
hoe and thin those already coming forward. Look to 
your salsify, scorzonera, and skirrets. 

SEPTEMBEE. • 

When you hear the first gun pop at the unhappy 
partridges, remember, if you have forgotten, or been 
unable to do anything which ought to have been done in 
August, and remedy the omission before the sun goes 
down. You may still sow onions and lettuces to stand 
the wiuter. You will be sure to be successful with your 
sowings of spinach, radishes, parsley, chervil, com-salad, 
and mustard and cress. At the end of the month, prick 
out August-sown onions and lettuces. Continue to 
blanch endive. Gather ripe tomatoes, and help green 
ones to sunshine. Harvest ripe onions, and plant goose- 
necked ones in rows for winter use. Slip muslin bags 
over your grn;)es, if you do not mind losing the bloom. 
Protect peaches and nectarines from wasps ny wrapping 
tow round them. Help the summer shoots of } our fig- 
trees to ripen. Wheel out barrowfuls of strawberry 
runners, cabbage-stumps, kidney-bean stalks, and w eeds, 
to ferment and rot on the compost-heap; — they had 
better rot thero than in the garden; in short, make 
a general clearance of used-up things. Attend, how- 
ever, to your seeds, and to cuttings, runners, layers, 
offsets, c^c., of what you want for yourself and friends, 
especially if you aro going to remove at Michaelmas. 
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Take up ^rlic and late-planted sbalots. You may now 
replant cloves of garlic. Cut down early-sown, over- 
luxuriant parsley close to tbe ground. You will now see 
your celery really grow, if you have used it weD. Earth 
up a portion, leaving the rest till next month. Broccoli 
and winter greens will repay every care bestowed on 
them now. Blanch cardoons. Let artichokes run wild, 
merely hoeing them and keeping them free from weeds. 
See that the slugs do not spoil your cauliflowers and 
couve tronchuda ; break inwards a few central leaves of 
the former, to save them from early chance frosts. 
Pluck up rank sow-thistles and shepherd* s-purses from 
out your leeks and other standing crops. Suimend 
wide-mouthed bottles, haK-full of sugar, water, ana gin, 
amongst the branches of your wall-fruit trees. Sow 
turnips, to produce green turnip-tops in spring. Take 
up such potatoes as are really ripe, greening those you 
reserve for seed. 

Enjoy the summer innocently while it lasts. Treat 
your master well, if you happen to be a servant ; treat 
your servant well, if Providence has made you a master. 
Be thankful to Heaven for the blessings of health, 
strength, and freedom ; and remember that a gardener's 
work is never done. 
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Aleeost, employed for confectionerj, 

121 . 

American Cress, a salad plant, 118. 

Angelica, employed for confectionery, 

&o., 121. 

Anise, employed for garnishing, &c., 

121 . 

Apples, culture of, 141 ; varieties of, 
143. 

April, kitchen- garden operations dur> 
Ing the month of, 176. 

Apricots, culture of, 144; varieties of, 
145 ; disbudding and pruning, 146. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, 34. 

ArtichcAces, culture of, 06 ; artichoke 
plantation, 97* 

Asparagus, culture of, 66 ; beds of, 68. 

Aspara^s-broccoli, 65. 

Aunergine, employed in cookery, &e., 
125. 

August, kitchen-garden operations 
during the month of, 180. 

Balm, employed medicinally, 122. 

Bandoline, prepared from the quince, 
162. 

Basil, employed in confectionery, &e., 

122 . 

Beans, culture of, 86 et teq, ; the 
garden bean, 86; the French bean, 
&c., 88; the runner bean, 89; the 
scarlet runner, 90. 

Bell-glasses, useful in gardening, 16. 

BUl-hook, necessary for gardening, 17. 

Borage, employed in garnishing, &c., 

122 . 

Borecole, &c., culture of, 58. 

Broccoli, natural history of, and culture, 
63 ; varieties of, 65. 

Brook-lime, a salad plant, 113. 

Brussels sprouts, culture of, 57. 

Budding-knife, necessary in gardening, 

17. 

Bulbs, esculent, culture of, s6. 

Burnet, used for salad, 123. 

Cabbage lettuces, varieties of, 106. 

Cabbage soup, a nutritious article of 
diet, 59, 60 ; receipts for making, ik. 


Cabbage tribe, general culture of the, 
53 et ^ eeq, ; the early York, 53 ; 
varieties of the, 54 etseq.^ 59; savoys, 
57; Brussels sprouts, Milan cabbages, 
Portugal cabbages, &c., ib, t Scotch 
kale, 58 ; cow cabbages, &e., 59 ; 
turnip-rooted cabbage, 60 ; the cauli- 
flower, 61 ; broccoli, 63 ; Chinese 
cabbages, 65. 

Calendar of kitchen-garden operations 
for each month, l6g et eeq. 

Capuchin’s beard, a salad plant. 111 

Capsicum, employed for pickling, 123. 

Caraway, employed in confectionery, 
124. 

Cardoon, culture of the, 76. 

Carrots, culture of, 25. 

Cauliflower, culture of the, 6l. 

Celeriac, culture of, 82. 

Celery, culture of. 77 ; Sir J. Paxton’s 
directions for the treatment of, 79 ; 
the operation of earthing up, 81 ; 
turnip-rooted, 82. 

Chamomile, employed in medicine, 124. 

Cherries, culture of, 147.- 

Chervil, employed in domestic cookery, 
124. 

Chestnuts, culture of, 148. 

Chicory, culture of, 33 ; Mr. Cuthill’s 
account of, lOQ. 

Chinese cabbage, 65. 

Chinese potato, the subject of horti- 
cultural experiments, 50. 

Chives, culture of, 46. 

Cla]^, employed in medicine, 124. 

Coriander, employed in confectionery, 
medicine, &c., 125. 

Confectionery, herbs, &c. employed 
for, 121 eteeq. 

Corn-salad, culture of, 112. 

Cos lettuces, varieties of, 106. 

Cow cabbages, &c., culture of, 59. 

Cresses, varieties of, 113. 

Cropping, situation, plan, and mode 
ot, 1 eteeq. 

Crops, a studied rotation of advisable, 
14. 

Cucumbers, culture of, 113 e< se^.i 
Sir J* Paxton’s direetioas, ll0| 
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differently esteemed by different 
nations, 118; recipe for dressing, 
118. 

Currants, culture of, 148 ; rarietles of, 
148, 149. 

Cuthili, Mr., his various experiments 
in the cultivation of garden produce, 
20, 91, 165, 166. 

Dandelion, a salad plant, 112. 

December, kitchen -garden operations 
during the month of, 172. 

Diascorca batatas, the subjects of 
horticultural experiments, 51. 

Dibble, uselul fur setting beans, 17* 

Dill, employed in cookery, 125. 

Egg plant, employed in cookery, &c., 
125. 

Elecampane, employed in medicine, 
125. 

Endive, a salad plant, 112. 

, wild, culture of, 33. 

Esculent bulbs, culture of, 36. 

Esculent flowers, culture of, 96 et seq. 

Esculent fungi, culture of, 99. 

Esculent roots, culture of, I7 etieq.; 
the subjects of horticultund expen> 
ments, 49. 

Esculent vegetables, culture of, 53. 

February, kitchen«garden operations 
during the month of, 1/4. 

Fennel, employed in garnishing, 126. 

Figs, culture of, 150 ; varieties of, 152. 

Filberts, culture of, 152. 

Flowers employed for confectionery, 
pickling, &c., 121 et »eq. 

— , esculenc, culture of, 96 et »eq. 

Fork, a useful gardening implement, 
16. 

French beans, culture of, 80. 

Fbvit-tbxxs, culture of, 141 et seq, f 
the apple, 141 ; the apricot, ]44{ the 
cherry, 147: ibe chestnut, 148; the 
currant, id. ; the fig, 150 ; the filbert, 
152 ; the goottberry, 153 ; the grape- 
vine, 154 : the garden mulberry, 156; 
the nectarine, 157; the peach, t6. ; 
the pear, 159; the plum-tree, I6I ; 
the quince, 162 ; the raspiierry, ib, ; 
the strawberry, 163; the walnut, I67. 

Fruits, employed for confectionery, 
pickling, Hic., 121 et seq. 

Fungi, esculent, culture of, 99 / 

mushrooms, 99 { mushroom-beds, 

101 . 

Garden bean, culture of the, 86. 

Garden cabbage, culture of the, 53 et 
sea. fSce Cnhliuge tribe.) 

Garden cress, culture of, !)3. 


Oarden-enghie for watering, necessary, 

17. 

Garden rocket, a salad plant, 113, - 

Garden-wall, remnants of land outside 
the, 12; on cropping the, 13. 

Gardening, a science, 1 ; general re- 
marks on, 2 et seq. 

Gardening tools and implements, 16*~ 

17. 

Garlic, culture of, 47. 

Garnishing, herbs, bcc., employed for, 
121 et seq. 

Gherkins, cmplovcd in pickling, 126. 

Goat’s beard, culture of, 32. 

Gooseberry, culture of the, 153 ; varie- 
ties of, 154. 

Gourds, culture of, 115, IIQ; pump- 
kins, 119; varieties of, 120. 

Grape-vine, culture of the, 154. 

Grass-mowing machine, necessary, 17. 

Ground-blancbing,vegetabIessubjected 
to, 66 et seq. 

Ground-plan of a garden, laying out 
the, 7 ; engraving of a, 9* 

Hammer, nails, and shreds of cloth, 
necessary in gardening, 17. 

Hand-lights, useful in gardening, 16. 

Haricot beans, culture of, 80. 

Herb patience, culture of, 95. 

Herbs, employed for confectionery, 
pickling, &c., 121 et seq. 

Hoe, a good gudening tool, 16. 

Hops, u»c of, in malt liquors, 126. 

Ilorchound, use of, in medicine, 127. 

Horse-radish, culture ot, 127. 

Hyssop, employed in medicine, i:,”* 

Iceplant, used as a garnish, 128. 

January, kitchen -garden oi(r.''...s 
during the month of, 173. 

Jerusalem artichoke, culture uf ti.e, 
34. 

July, kitchen-garden operat; < % d >:nig 
the month of, 179> 

June, kitchen-garden oper a’. >is lurlint 
the month of, 178. 

Kale, Scotch, culture of, ' 8 

Kidney beans, culture ot. «, 9a. 

KiTCiixiv Gabdkn, bltiniiun, plan, 
and mode of cropping, 1 t tseq.; 
various products ot iIk, ijetseq.f 
esculent roots, Viulbs, vegetables, 
herbs, fruits, and il a, 11 7— 141 ; 
calendar of monildy op nations, I69. 

Kohl-rabi, natural h.\L.<ry of. Go. 

Laitues k couper, a delicate salad, 108. 

Ijumb- lettuce, culture of, 112. 

Lavender, culture of, 12? 
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Leeki, culture of, 48. 

Leguminous regetablec, culture or, 83 
et tea,; peas, 83, 84; beana, 86; 
French beans, kidney beans, &e., 68 1 
scarlet runners, 00; Mr. Cuthill's 
statement respecting, 01. 

Lettuce, culture of the, 105 ; Tarieties 
of, 106; cabbage and cos lettuces, 
ib. ; spring.sown lettuces, 107* 

Liquorice, culture of, 120. 

Love-apple, culture and uses of, 130, 
140. 

Manure, different kinds of, 6. 

March, kitchen-garden operations dur- 
inp; the month of, 175. 

Marigolds, employed in medicine, 120. 

Maijorum, used in cookery, 130. 

Marshmallow, employed in medicine, 
130. 

Mats, utility of, 16. 

Mattock, a useful gardening tool, 16. 

May, kitchen-garden operations during 
the month of, 177. 

Medicine, herbs, &c., employed for, 
121 et seg. 

Medlar, culture of the, 156. 

Melon, culture of the, 118. 

Melongene, employed In cookery, 6ec., 
135. 

Milan cabbages, culture of, 57* 

Mint, employed in medicine, condi- 
ments, ike., 130. 

Mountain spinach, 03. 

Mulberry, culture of the, 156. 

Mushroom-beds, formation of, 101. 

Mushrooms, culture of, 09. 

Mustard, culture of, 113. 

Nasturtium, used for pickling, 130. 

Nectarine, culture of the, 157. 

New Zealand spinach, culture of, 05. 

November, kitchen-gpirden operations 
during the month of, 1/0. 

Oca, the subject of horticultural es- 
periment, 49. 

October, kitchen- garden operations 
during the month of, I69. 

Onions, culture of, 36 et seg, ; autumn- 
sown onions, 38 ; the leading varieties 
of, 39 ; onion bulbs for seed, 40 ; 
potato oniuiis, 40—43; tree onion, 
48. 

Orache, culture of, 03. 

Parslev, used as a garnish, 131 ; its 
culture, IMI. 132. 

Parsnep, culture of, 28. 

Patience- dock, culture of the, 05. 

Peach, culture and varieties of the, 157i 
158 ; pruning of peach trees, 159. 


Pears, culture of, 150 ; standard pears» 
wall pears, pyramidal pears, and 
other varieties, 160. 

Peas, culture of, 83, 84 ; varieties of 
very early peas, 83 ; of summer and 
autumnal peas, 84. 

Pennyroyal, used in medicine, 132. 

Pe-tsai, Chinese cabbages, 65. 

Pickling; herbs, &c. employed for, 131 
et seg. 

Pimpernel, used for salad, 128. 

Plums, culture and varieties of, I61. 

Portugal cabbages, culture of, 57, 59. 

Potatoes, culture of, 17 et teg.j the 
ash-leaved kidney, 18 ; Mr. CuthilPs 
mode of growing early ones, 20 ; seed 
potatoes, 22 ; several varieties ei, 

23—35 ; make-believe early potatoes, 
24 ; directions for taking the summer 
and winter ones from the ground, 35 ; 
the Chinese potato, 50. 

Preserving; herbs, &c. employed for, 
121 et teg* 

Products of the kitchen-garden, 17 el 
teg. 

Pruning-knife, necessary in gardening, 


Pumpkins, culture of, II9, ISO ; varie- 
ties of, 120. 

Purslane, employed in domestic cook- 
ery, 133. 


Quince, culture of the, 162 ; its uses in 
confectionery, &c., ib. 

Quince marmalade, receipt for, 162. 


Radishes, culture of, 114; varieties of, 
ib. ; Spanish radishes, and their 
varieties, 114, 115. 

Radish-pods, employed in pickling, 132. 

Rainwater tubs, useful in gardening, 

16, 17. 

Rake, a good gardening tool, 10. 

Rampion, a salad plant, 115. 

Rape, a salad plant, 113. 

Raspberry, culture of the, 162, l63« 

Red beet, a salad plant, 113. 

Rhubarb, its introduction and eulturo 
in this country, 133 — 136. 

Kocambale, culture of, 48. 

Roller, one necessary for gardoning, 17« 

Roots, employed for confectionery, 
pickling, &c., 121 et seg. ; esculent, 
culture of, 17 et teq. ; the subjects 
of horticultural experiment, 49* 

Rosemary, an aromatic shrub, 136* 

Rue, employed in medicine, 136. 

Runner beans, culture of, 89. 


Sage, used as a condiment, 136 ; varie- 
ties of, ib.; its culture, 137. 
Salad-plants, culture of, 185 et teq . . 
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lettaeei, 106, 106 ; endive, 108 ; 
dxieoiT, 109; Capuchin'a beard, 111 ; 
dandelion, 118; com-ialad, 
garden cress, mustard, rape, &e., 
118; the radish, 114; the rampion, 
115. 

Salade de bid, 113. 

Salade de prOtre, 113. 

Salads, laitues k couper, 108 ; varie- 
ties of, ib. 

Salsify, culture of, 33. 

Samphire, used for pickling, 137; its 
culture, 138. 

Sash-frames, useful in gardening, 16. 

Savory, its culture, 138. 

Savoys, culture of, 67. 

Saw, one necessarv for gardening, 17* 

Scarlet runner, culture of the, 90 ; Mr. 
Cuthill's statement respecting, 91. 

Seorsonera, culture of the, 32. 

Sea-kale, culture of, 69 ; beds of, 71 ; 
bow to cut it, 75. 

September, kitchen- garden operations 
during the month of, 181. 

Shallot, culture of, 43. 

Shamrock, a salad plant, 113. 

Shears, necessary for gardening, 17. 

Skirret, culture of, 33. 

Sorrel, culture of, 93 ; a salad plant, 
113. 

Spade, a good gardening implement, 45. 

Spinaceous vegetables, culture of, 91 
et ieq. ; spinach, 9I ; sorrel, 93 ; 
orache, ib. ; wild spinach, 94 ; white 
beet, 95 ; herb patience, ib. ; New 
Zealand spinach, ib. 

Spinach, culture of, 91 et eeq., 94, 95* 

Sticks, necessary in gardening, 17. 

Stramonium, its medical use, 138. 

Strawberries, culture of, 163 et »eq.; 
varieties of, 164 ; the Alpine, the 
Bath scarlet, the Chili, the old Caro- 
line, the hautbois, the Elton, the 
British queen, &c., 164, 165 ; Mr. 
Cuthiirs mode of culture, 165, 166. 

Suecory, culSure of, 83. 

Tansy, used in confectionery, 138« 

Tarragon, used in pickling, 138* 


Thyme, a useful aromatic, 139. 

Tomato, culture and uses of, 139, 140. 

Tools and implements for gardening, 

15—17. 

Transplantation, instructions respect- 
ing, 14. 

Transplanter, a good gardening tool, 

10 . 

Tree-cabbages, culture of, 59* 

Tree-onions, culture of, 48. 

Tripoli onion, on transplanting the, 14. 

Trowel, a good gardening tool, 16. 

Turnips, culture of, 30 ; the different 
varieties of, 81. 

Turnip-rooted cabbage, uses of, and 
culture, 60, Ol. 

Vegetable mould, 5. 

Vegetable marrow, 120. 

VxGBTABLBB, which arc subjected to 
ground-blanching, 66 et eeq.s aspa- 
ragus, 66; seakale, 69 et uq. ; the 
cordoon, 76; celery, 77; turnip- 
rooted celery, 82. 

' ' , esculent, culture of, 53. 

leguminous, culture of, 83 et 

$eq. 

', spinaceous, culture of, 91 • 

Vine, culture of the, 154. 

Viper’s grass, culture of, 38. 

Walnut-tree, culture of the, 167. 

Water-cresses, use and culture of, 113. 

Watering-pots, useful in gardening, 16. 

Wheat salad, 112. 

Wheelbarrow, useful in gardening, 16. 

White beet, culture of, 95. 

Wild cabbage, growth of the, 59. 

Wild spinal, culture of, 94. 

Wood sorrel, the subject of horticul- 
tural experiment, 49 ; a salad plant, 
113. 

Woodruff, used as a perfume, 140. 

Wormwood, a noted tonic and vermi- 
fuge, 140. 

Yams, the subject of horticultural 
experiment, 50. 

York cabbage, on transplanting the, 14 . 


THE END. 
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NOTICE. 


Flowers and their culture have a whole literature 
to themselves. Hundreds of pounds might be spent 
in forming a floral library, and years devoted td 
studying its contents. Will, therefore, the Reader 
violently complain if he finds this Flower Garden 
incomplete in certain details, and even blemished by 
sundry small errors, — to avoid which last, however, 
all pains have been taken ? It pretends to exactly 
as much as, and no more than, its predecessor, “ The 
Kitchen Garden;” and will be content to receive the 
same meed of approbation, and to exercise the same 
amount of usefulness. 

In all pursuits, there must be a first step, — an 
Indicator to the grand highways which lead to success 
and eminence. It is something to have taught an 
apprentice hand not to attempt too much at once ; — 
to have pointed out to him where the difficulties of 
his Art lie , — what he may undertake with confident 
ease, — and to achieve which results he must gird up 
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NOTICE. 


the loins of his Intelligence and his Industry, — at the 
same time that he is presented with a general sketchy 
map of the vast country which lies open to his explo- 
ration. If the fair-judging Reader shall decide that 
this has been effected by the Kitchen and the 
Flower Gardens, it will be an encouragement to 
the Writer to volunteer as gate-opener to other fields 
of Philobotanic Literature. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 


It would bo an inconsiderate employment of our 
limited space, to repeat here such preliminary remarks to 
“ The Kitchen Garden,” as are applicable to horticulture 
in general. The plants which are candidates for admis- 
sion into the flower garden, are very much more nume- 
rous, and more varied in their constitution, native 
climate, and soil, than those cultivated for culinary and 
economical purposes. But the wider and more discursive 
the topic, the stricter is the economy of packing room 
forced upon the literary workman, who has only a 
certain number of pages allowed him in which to arrange 
bis superabundant materials. 

Ploriculturo differs from kitchen-gardening in one 
grand principle, — that, whereas the latter has no free- 
will in the choice of the objects of its care, — for whether 
in Great Britain or Australia, in Russia or in Italy, a 
gentleman’s household must be supplied with all possible, 
as well as all necessary, vegetables and fruits; the 
flower-gardener enjoys a wide range, and liberty of selec- 
tion, which makes a failure on his part incalculably more 
discreditable. He has only to keep up a goodly show, 
^to maintain a fair outside, no matter with what mate- 
rials ; if one thing will not prove effective, let him try 
another ; if one family of decorative vegetables will not 
suit bis latitude, his aspect, and his soil, others, per- 
fectly adapted to it, will almost beg him to patronize 
them. While the unhappy kitchen-gardener is com- 
pelled to furnish peaches in June, grapes in April, 

n 
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Bpinach all the dog-days through, and the materials for 
green-pcas-soup in February,* — under every condition 
of the elements, and often with defective material appli- 
ances ; — the master of the ceremonies to the parterre 
and pleasure-ground has full caric-hlanche given him : 
his employer merely says to him, in so many words, or 
by implication, ‘‘ Let me have something pretty to look 
at, and clieerful to walk in ; let the out-door apartment 
of my mansion, which we call ‘ the garden,* be always 
tasty, gay, and well furnished with seats and leafy 
alcoves for the ladies, — with fountains to serve as lustres, 
and their basins as mirrors, — with sun-dials instead of 
timepieces, — a smooth carpet of verdant turf softer and 
more elastic than a Persian rug, — and, everywhere that 
you can contrive to place them, well-chosen combina- 
tions of the brightest colours. You may order to any 
reasonable extent of the country nurserymen; and 
whenever I go to London, I will send you down any 
striking object that may chance to bo attracting atten- 
tion there. Only let me liavo awcll-lvept ilower-garden, 
and I shall be content. If wo can show hner and more 
remarkable specimens than our neighbours, so much the 
better ; if not, at least let our garden be as good of its 
kind as theirs.** The gardening artist who, under such 
circumstances, — wuth the accumulated treasures collected 
by Fortune, Lobb, Douglas, and other intrepid disco- 
verers, at his disposal, — tails to produce a pleasing and 
harmonious elfect, is almost loft -vvithout excuse. 

Therefore, in the laying out and plaiiiing gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, the wisest principle to start from is, 
not to gratify your own particular predilections in favour 
of certain classes of flowxrs and shrubs, but to make 
ihe7n subordinate to the local circumstances in which you 
find yourself placed. TJiei/ must be the leading guides 
of what you wull most cultivate, and even of your ])]an. 
Thus, in many famous gardens on the continent of 
Europe, many evergreens, wdiich give the charm to our 
own shrubberies during a considerable portion of the 
* See the Gardener’s Chronicle for Jnnuarv 185G, 
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year, either will not stand the winter, or are sure to bo 
severely injured by it. Laurels, laurustinuses, arbu- 
tuses, bay-trees, and even Portugal laurels, are kept in 
tubs, that they may be housed when frost comes. Now, 
surely those gardeners show better taste by refraining 
from the employment of such evergreens in the same 
massive clumps as we do, than if they were to persist in 
parading half-dead and half-naked regiments of unaccli- 
mated and unacclimatable plants. Again: there is a 
tribe of plants, commonly spoken of by gardeners as 
American plants, with brilliant flowers, often of curious 
shape, and peculiar texture — often, too, with evergreen 
foliage, — which mu6t have a special soil, heath-mould, to 
grow in, and which are the better for breathing an 
atmosphere of equable moisture. Ithododendrons, aza- 
lias, heaths, and kalmias, are of notorious beauty. Now, 
although beds of American plants may and ought to 
bo made where the soil is not naturally suited for them, 
— and instances of horticultural success in this line are 
far from uncommon, — the principle here advocated is, 
that where the soil and climate are inherently congenial 
to American plants (as is the case in numerous sites in 
the hilly parts of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land), there American plants should bo made the leading 
feature of the flower-garden and the pleasure-ground. 
Thus, not far from Penzance, in Cornwall, tlicro is an 
extensive grove of pinasters, with an undc'rwood of 
gigantic rhododendrons, — whose blossoms hang beyond 
the reach of the tallest man mounted on the tallest 
horse, now meeting overhead in thickets, now dispersed 
as independent evergreens. It would be in vain to 
attempt raising similar specimens under ordinary condi- 
tions of planting, while it was a happy idea to plant 
them where they flourish so luxuriantly. Again: the 
cypress is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of the 
south of Europe; but it requires a long roasting sum- 
mer to make it put forth all its strength. It is respe<^t« 
able in the south of England ; shabby-genteel higUxir up 
the island j in the nortli, miserable and poverty-struck 
n 2 
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Of course, local circumstances, and especially peculiar 
skill and care, can modify tbe average effects of latitude, 
— even within a dozen miles of Edinburgh some decent 
specimens are to be seen ; but wherever, in spite of a 
fair trial of sedulous attention, the cypress sinks below 
the standard of respectability, there is no wisdom in 
continuing the fight against nature — the idea is to bo 
manfully dropped. Too often do we groan over the 
aspect of cypresses that look as if their owner were tak- 
ing care of them against an apprehended scarcity of 
birch-brooms. It would have been much better to plant 
in their place holly, Portugal laurel, box, and yew. 
Sardv evergreens only are admissible within the bound- 
ary of a sensible gardener’s domain. In short, it is true 
wisdom in ornamental gardening to long, not for what is 
most difficult, but for what is easiest to obtam, suppos- 
ing it to be good in its way. Unusually fine specimens 
of ordinary plants are more admired than shabby speci- 
mens of rare ones; and, for still stronger reasons, a 
collection of fine, well-grown individuals is a more 
attractive sight than a collection of wretchednesses, 
however distant may be their native spot, or however 
much money they may have cost at the nursery. It is 
needless to explain that the above remarks do not apply 
to experiments in planting out, and testing the hardiness 
of newly-arrived species. In such cases, some risk must 
be run. Those who succeed, have the gratification of 
drawing the prize (which they well deserve) of having 
handsomer, because older-established, plants than their 
neighbours growing out of doors, as happened to those 
who first ventured the Deodar Cedar and the Cryptome- 
ria Japonica to stand the winter as garden-trees, and the 
Dielytra spectabilis as a border-flower. 

Even the plan, form, and character of the flower- 
garden must be moulded by circumstances. It must be 
open, and yet private ; secluded from intrusion, and yet 
exposed to light and air. It must be conveniently near ; 
as much under the eye and as open to the constant and 
immediate visits of the persons who are to enjoy it as 
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can possibly be contrived : keeping in mind the notion 
that a fiower-garden is a sort of open-air apartment, it 
should harmonize, both in style and magnitude, with the 
residence of which it forms a part. Only one discre- 
pancy is permissible ; a small but handsome and tasty 
cottage may stand in tho midst of large and luxurious 
gardens. Even then, the disproportion should not be 
too glaring. Eut, except in tl* ^ largest cities, a vast 
house, a semi-palatial abode, with only a few square 
yards of court, and no garden, or only a tiny apology for 
one, is as offensive to good taste as it is inconvenient 
and nncomfortablo to its occupants. Tho style, also, of 
the flower-garden must correspond with that of the 
liouse and grounds, and carry out the date of the archi- 
tecture. An Italian mansion, on the slope of a hill, should 
have its terraces, vases, balustrades, and flights of steps 
leading to the several levels of horizontal flower-beds, form- 
ing something like what Sir T. Browne called “ tho pensile 
or banging gardens of Babylon.** If tbo park is laid out 
in avenues, and tho house is cither in the Dutch or tho 
Elizabethan style, then a geometric garden, with formal 
evergreens, with clipped yew hedges, and even with ver- 
dant, living sofas, obelisks, peacocks^ statues, and ships 
of box and yew, will be in harmony. While a park in 
the Browneau style of landscape-gardening, allows the 
flowers to be distributed in their place in the artificially- 
natural mode (as if the gardener were composing a pic- 
ture, or a scene for the opera), which is known all over 
Europe as eminently tho English stylo of gardening. 
As a rule, the more wild and secluded the district in 
which the house is located, the more highly finished and 
well dressed ought the garden to be. In the highlands 
of Scotland, in the valleys of Wales, on the moors of 
Corn^^ all and Devon, the traveller has seen enough of 
thickets and rocks, and of wild nature in general ; but a- 
distant glance of his trim and regular garden, a peep at 
the top of trees and shrubs which are not to be found 
on the mountain-side, recall him at once, in idea, to his 
noiii:, and forestall tho realities of repose and comfort. 
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Eut, -whatever style of garden is adopted, one grand 
miscalculation should be guarded against; — it is the 
large garden, which is too often coveted in the place of 
one in perfect trim. Men will grasp at more than t‘'»e3 
can carry, when they are allowed the permission to i: to 
ap a fair armful cf happiness ; and so they forget the 
golden maxim, whether for ihe parterre or the cottage 
allotment, — 

' ** laudate ingentia rura, 

Exiguum colito.” 

^^Fraise an extensive country estate; cultivate a little 
one.’* 

Plower gardens may be divided into three classes, 

TOWH OAEDEITS, VILLA OABDENS, and COUKTET OAEDENS, 

or the gardens attached to gentlemen’s country seats. 

TOWN GAEDENS 

The first point to carry, in these, is to get something 
pleasing and ornamental to grow ; what those somethings 
are, will depend entirely upon circumstances. There are 
localities where almost nothing, in the shape of vegetable 
organization, can preserve life. JSTcar Wolverhampton, 
the hardiest weeds are all that can be seen ; and around 
the alkali works in the north of England, the trees and 
hawthorn hedges are killed; the herbage alone exists, 
and that does not always remain uninjured. It is clear 
that in a country town, of from five to ten thousand in- 
habitants, where no smoky or gas-exhaling manufactures 
are carried on, a longer list of plants can be grown and 
bloomed, than in the heart of London or Manchester. 
Therefore, the town gardener must be content with what 
he finds by actual experiment will bear his own peculiar 
climate. His first object must be to have abundance of 
fresh and healthy foliage; his second, though equally 
desirable aim, to enliven it with all the flowers he can. 
As to style, in small country towns, a landscape garden 
can be effectively laid out, where there is a brooklet, a 
bit of meadow, a rustic bridge, and a distant peep of the 
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open country. The smallest bit of real rural horizon ia 
an invaluable element in horticultural picture-making. 
But in large cities, a geometric or symmetrical plan is 
mostly the only available arrangement. Advantage may 
be taken of a passage, an archway, or a line of building, 
to help to form a vista or avenue, and to give the idea of 
greater extent than really exists. If people were not 
afraid of being reproached with a Cockney taste, — which 
taste is often no more than the wise and laudable desire 
of deriving the utmost amount of enjoyment from the 
most limited capabilities and materials, — the Chinese 
style of gardening might be very advantageously employed 
in very many town gardens. It allows the display of 
many ornaments, it courts the introduction of incongruous 
flowers, it affords a place for the whims of wealthy fanciers, 
which otherwise must be excluded. The Chinese are 
admitted to be excellent gardeners, even by those who do 
not admire their taste. A Chinese town garden, employ- 
ing pot-plants, dwarf trees, movable trellis-work, and 
temporary summer-houses and flights of steps, in the 
same way that scenic artists use what are called “ pro- 
perties ” on the stage, might be made an ever-varying 
fund of amusement. Tho intelligent reader will have 
little difficulty in developing tho hint thus started, 
especially after perusing the instructive and amusing 
works of Bobert Fortune. 

Shirley Hibberd, in “ The Town Garden,” makes tho 
following sensible remarks : — In an ordinary toAvn 
garden, measuring, say some thirty feet by sixty, any- 
thing beyond a plain arrangement of oval and circular 
parterres, separated from the wall borders by a plain 
continuous path, is out of the question. Some people 
sketch out a narrow path of the most serpentine outline, 
which from a distance looks like a sandy snake ; and this 
(after leading a visitor from the back door by a number of 
convolutions over every square yard of the entire garden, 
until he is dizzy with curves returniug again and again 
upon themselves) ends abruptly in a high grimy wall, 
against which a few stones arc piled to represent ‘ rock- 
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work.’ Now, besides the absurdity of a serpentine path 
in a small garden, suck a path is made still more ridicu- 
lous by the fact of its leading nowhere ; whereas a simple 
division of the soil into parterres and gravel paths — with- 
out any attempt at the country lane or lovers’ walk — 
accompliblics all that it professes, by enabling the visitor 
to reach any object that attracts him, the path itself 
remaining a convenience, not afeature^ 

“ Most town residences have front plots, and these, if 
well kept, add very much to the neatness, cheerfulness, 
and indeed respectability, of a house. Just as wo judge 
of a man by his dress and general bearing, so may wo 
judge of him by the appearance of his home. A scrubby 
pair of neglected chrysanthemums trailing over a sour 
and ragged grass-plot, or a sooty shrubbery of untrimmed, 
worm-eaten, and flowerless lilac-trees, do as much to dis- 
grace a house and its occupant, as a string of pewter 
pots dangling from the garden railings, and half-a-dozen 
broken windows. A front plot, being smaller, requires, 
of course, less labour than a garden, but, if possible, 
more taste. Lay out your plot in the simplest manner 
possible, and do not suffer your neighbour to laugh at an 
endless variety of parterres of all shapes and sizes, edged 
with oyster-shells, and filled up with plants that would 
disgrace a common. One central bed, and a continuous 
border, are usually all you have room for, or, at least, 
three (always prefer odd numbers) beds of equal sizes, 
and in these you may keep up a show of annuals and 
herbaceous perennials. The centre of each bed should 
have a handsome flowering shrub; and near the house 
one or two laurels and a holly will serve as a screen 
against dust, and ensure privacy for your windows. A 
very small plot is best laid down with grass and clean 
gravel, without flowxrs at all ; in the centre, a variegated 
holly, box-tree, or laurel, may be planted ; and all tho 
labour required is to keep the grass closely shaven, or 
tho gravel neatly swept. Mere the object must be to 

E reduce a neat appearance, and to avoid all attempts at 
ewildering outlines, massive shrubbery, or thin sprink- 
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lings of innumerable colours. If you do not indulge in 
box edging in your garden behind, you should have it 
here if you grow flowers, it adds so much to the neatness 
and completeness of your outlines.’* 

Symmetrical gardens in towns offer the advantage of 
small, regular, corresponding beds, which may be kept 
gay by flowers grown in masses, many of which may 
bo replaced by others soon after their bloom is over. 
Bulbous flowers are invaluable for this purpose ; the 
season, they are almost always sure to blossom w’ell, 
because they have formed their flowering germs else- 
where, under more favourable circumstances. The White, 
Tiger, and Orange Lilies, as well as tho Crown Imperial 
and tho Hemerocallis, may remain permanently, if the 
situation is not altogether too close. Van Thol, Parrot, 
Bizarre, Double, and all the robuater Tulips ; Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and Narcissuses, will all bloom 
exceedingly well, if grown in town and country in alter- 
nate years. Those who have a town-house and a country- 
residence, or who can even make an arrangement with 
some country market-gardener, may thus maintain a 
collection of bulbs in serviceable condition for many 
years. With only a moderate double set, a few beds in 
town may bo made gay every successive spring and 
summer. But in carrying out this, or any other like 
floricultural expedient, be it remembered that tho plants 
must be set in frofer soil. Townspeople are apt to 
fancy that earth is earth, and that nothing more is to bo 
thought or said about it. Whereas, the soil of town 
gardens is not only exhausted for want of manure, but 
is often actually poisoned by deposits of soot, and other 
causes that have been in action for centuries past. Con- 
sequently, if you wish your flowers to thrive, provide 
them with a healthy medium for the receptio]i of their 
roots, cart away as many loads as are requisite, and 
replace them with soil that is pure and fresh, wliether 
from meadow, field, or heath. Small azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons render useful service in town, from tho ease 
with which they may bo transplanted in spring, with 
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their flower-buds already formed. The latter shrubs 
fulfil the double oflicc of flowering plants and evergreens. 
When their leaves are begrimed with dirt that is plas- 
tered on them by the vpind and rain, it is not altogether 
a loss of time to spend a few hours in washing them with 
a sponge and tepid soap and water. Many rhododendrons 
have the habit of flowering abundantly only every alter- 
nate season. Therefore the novice will not be dis- 
couraged at seeing but little bloom the second year, 
provided they have been planted in a bed of heath-mould. 
iBirthworth, the Blue Passion-flower, Virginian Creeper, 
the White and Yellow Jessamines, several species of 
clematis, and ivy, are perennial creepers that bear the 
town air well, as does the Everlasting Pea ; annuals are 
the Scarlet Eunner and its variety the Painted Lady, 
and the common Nasturtium, of sterling value. The 
Tuberous or Potato Nasturtium, deserves to be more 
generally known as a tough-constituted town climber. 
Hops (when not smitten with the plague of aphides) 
make elegant festoons for the balcony or verandah. 
Sweet Williams, raised from seed, in spring, in the 
country, and brought to town in March, will mostly 
make a gay bed for one season at least. The same 
of Canterbury bells, several Campanulas, Lychnises, 
Phloxes, and Paeonies. Sunflowers, white and yellow 
mallows, ten-week stocks, the Virginian stocK, the 
Clarkias, the Antirrhinums, tall double Poppies, the 
double Marigold, the CEnotheras, or Evening Primroses, 
the Candytufts, Sweet Peas, and several Lupines, are 
acceptable annuals. Where there is room, the Lime is a 
good town tree, leafing early in spring, and perfuming 
the air with its blossoms in August, besides attracting 
the hum of bees ; it also bears lopping, clipping, and 
training well. The Elder remains of moderate size, and 
its bunches of flowers are admirable. The various species 
of crabs, pears, and apples even thrive the better for the 
overdose of carbon which the atmosphere of towns con- 
tains. Dwarf Apple and Pyramidal Pear Trees, such as 
may be bought in Erance i’or tenpence each, might be 
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grown in even small gardens, if town gardeners did bufc 
understand the mode of keeping them in order, both at 
branch and root. 

Grass is such a staple article in English gardens, and, 
in truth adds so much to their beauty, that it seems hard 
to discourage its employment in towns. And yet, what 
are most of’ the grass-plots met with there, even with all 
the expense that is incurred for returfing, sanding, rolling, 
mowing, and guano ? Too often do we behold half-naked 
patches of ground, like threadbare coats or shocking-bad 
hats, that you have no pleasure in looking at, and are 
afraid to walk on. If the blades of grass will spindle up, 
long, lank, few. and far between, — if the roots will not 
tiller and thicken,— it is better to occupy the space with 
something else, even with a layer of clean bright gravel, 
Where a strip of green is wanted to run along the 
ground, as at the foot of buildings, round the base of a 
pedestal, or as the frame-work of a grass plot that is 
intended nemr to he trodden on, Ivy answers the purpose 
well, especially if the band of green is broad. The court 
of the Louvre, at Paris, furnishes a good example. If a 
narrow edging is all that is required, the Lesser Peri- 
winkle, 'planted thiclc, answers well, and will besides show 
its azure flowers in mild winters and forward springs. 
Eoses are iinsuitcd for towns ; the Moss, Yellow, .Bank- 
sian, and Austrian, especially so. Still, if your site 
tempts you to venture a few, try the Old White, the 
Maiden’s Blush, the Old Striped Eosa Mundi, the Port- 
land Bose, the Common Pink and Crimson Chinas, 
Madame Hardy (Bourbon), the coarser varieties of Rosa 
Gallica, Brutus or Brennus, and Aimee Vibert. One of 
the Boursault Hoses, which are vigorous climbers, — for 
instance, either the Blush Boursault (Calypso), or the 
Crimson Boursault (Amadis), — trained against a wall 
with a sunny and airy aspect, will sometimes, and per- 
haps, allow you to bud other varieties on it with tolerable 
success. Select the most vigorous perpetual Hoses for 
the experiment. The best mignonettQ is raised in the 
country, and brought to its city destination when just 
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beginning to flower. A professional gardener will take 
charge of your boxes, and return them stocked with 
bealtliier plants than you can raise at home. Violets, 
pansies, primroses, polyanthuses, anemones, heaths, and 
double daisies, do not bloom w'ell “ in populous cities 
pent,’* although they may not quite give up the ghost. 
Thrift, with its pink blossoms, and London Pride, wdth its 
pretty rosettes of leaves, are wonderfully hard to kill. 
The Lily of the Valley will often come up, spread, and 
blossom, year after year ; so will its cousins, the Solo- 
mon’s Seals, In not too choked town situations, an 
interesting branch of gardening may be practised on roofs 
and the tops of walls, by covering them with stonecrops, 
or Sedums, white and yellow, Houseleek, wall-flow’ers. 
Antirrhinums, both upright and pendulous, orpines, 
irises, and where continuance of shade is long, wdth 
mosses, polypody, wall-rue, cup-moss, and other elegant 
cryptogamous plants. Even trees will grow on the tops 
of walls (if the seed can drop into a convenient chink), 
as the Common Ash and the Mountain Ash. ' 

A difficulty in town gardens is to keep things from 
being wire-drawm, from running up tall with all their 
leaves at the top and the lower part of their stems naked, 
and from stretching out their branches, weak and droop- 
ing, to the right and left. Want of light and air, after 
which the plants are stretching, is the cause of this lank 
and diffuse habit of growth ; but the more it is allowed 
to go on unchecked, the worse the evil will become. The 
remedy is, careful and constant pruning, both of the 
spring and the summer shoots, so as to keep the shrub or 
tree as dense and compact as possible. IJnfortunately, 
prunings which improve the mass of foliage also diminisli 
the quantity of flowers. In towms, many laburnums, 
lilacs. Guelder roses, thorns, and almond-trees, which 
would bloom respectably if allowed to run on and on, 
flower not at all if they are cut close back. The fact is 
the result of the situation, and a sacrifice of some kind 
must be made. Isolated trees and shrubs, instead of 
being planted in clumps, are less liable to spindling in 
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town A. small greenhouse in town is useful, to receive 
in winter the shrubs and plants wdth which the balconies, 
steps, and windows may be adorned in summer. A pair 
or tw’O of large American aloes, of orange-treeS, pome- 
granates, and oleanders, in tubs or boxes, may be thus 
kept in health for years, and will give more style to the 
aspect of a house than a multitude of little ephemeral 
flowers in pots. Of course, town gardening is more ex- 
pensive ana requires more constant attention than rural 
floriculture. The man of business, who has but little 
leisure to spare, will save much time and trouble (though 
he will also lose much wliolesome mental relaxation), by 
contracting wdth a nurseryman by the year for the renewal 
of his bulbs and bedding-plants. Nor is such the way to 
economize. But for those w’ho are fully occupied all day 
long, and who still like to see their little plot embroidered 
with flowers, although they can only admire their changing 
beauties as each successive Sunday comes round, the aid 
of a respectable nurseryman is well worth the considera- 
tion of proprietors of town and suburban gardens. 

It will cost very little more expense and trouble to 
plant, instead of the ordinary hardy shrubs and trees, 
others, varieties of the same species, whose appearance 
is more remarkable and unusual. For instance, there is 
the Cut-leaved Alder to take the place of the common 
Alder. The cut-leaved, variegated, and yellow-berried 
Elders, though they need not supersede, may thrive in 
company with the elder of the hedge. The Hazel with 
dark purple leaves, harmonizes well with the Copper 
Beech; though, unfortunately, nothing but moss will 
grow under the shade and drip of Beech-trces. The 
Weeping AValnut (by no means common) bears excellent 
fruit, besides making even a more massive tcni of foliage 
than that characteristic tree, the AV^eeping Ash. There 
are also weeping elms, sophoras, birches, thorns, acacias, 
cherries, peaches, and others, from the stature of shrubs 
to the altitude of timber, trees. A pair of AVeeping AVil- 
lows, one on each side of u gateway, or at each comer of 
a respectable-sized front garden, have a happy effect in 
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breaking, not too abruptly, lines of building, besides* 
skeltering tlie mansion from gusty winds, and serving as 
a blind against intrusive gazers. The Weeping Willow 
has the advantage of leafiig early, and also of retaining^ 
its foliage late. Cuttings raised from Napoleon’s Willow 
differ somewhat from those usually grown in England, 
and have therefore the merit of novelty as well as of 
historic interest. Magnolias, trained against a wall, will 
not unfrequently produce their immense, white, power- 
fully-scented flowers within the precincts of a city, not 
to mention their evergreen foliage. Another class of 
materials suitable for town gardens, on account of their 
highly artificial aspect, are the trees and shrubs with 
blotched, speckled and mottled leaves, — as ivy, aucuba, 
syringa, althaeas, maples, rhododendrons, and others,, 
making altogether a long list. Some of these variegated 
plants, being of delicate constitution, require extra atten- 
tion to their soil and pruning. In England, town trees 
scarcely receive so much attention as is bestowed on them 
in Paris, and as, in fact, they well deserve. Along the 
Boulevards, and in many private and public gardens in 
the Erench metropolis, are to be seen fine specimens, 
both young and old, of a tree called Ailantlms glandulosus, 
wliicli is scarcely ever heard of here, and which, indeed, is 
by no means common in this country. It is very handsome 
while still quite young, may be easily made to run up 
wdth a tall straight stem before forming its bold spread- 
ing head, and, as Dr. Lindley observes, independent of 
its value as timber, it has good qualities, even in an 
ornamental point of view, which ought to have saved it 
from neglect ; for it is perfectly hardy, has a most noble 
aspect, and growls excessively fast. It is a native of the 
northern provinces of China, and may be rapidly propa- 
gated in England from suckers, wdiich it produces freely. 
The tree had been growing nearly thirty years in this 
country before its introduction into Franco ; and now, 
while it is forgotten here, both there and in Italy it is 
much valued as a tree for shading public walks, and is 
planted for that purpose, as well as in gardens, together 
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with the Tulip-tree, the Catalpa, the Horsechestnut, the 
Platanus, and other large-leaved exotic trees, to whose 
number the Paulownia may now be added. Loudon’s 
account of the Ailanthus shows how well it is adapted 
for towns. “ Its leaves are not liable to be attacked by 
insects, which is a very great recommendation ; and they 
continue on the tree, and retain their green colour, till 
the first frosts in November, when the leaflets drop sud- 
denly off, the petioles remaining on often a week or two 
longer. The tree grows in any soil, though one that is 
light and somewhat humid, and a sheltered situation, suit 
it best. In Prance, it is said to thrive on chalky soils, 
and attain a large size, w^here scarcely any other tree 
will grow. It is readily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots.” 

VILLA OAEnENS. 

The town gardener is restricted to growing what he 
can, and must be content to think that he has not 
laboured in vain if he can make a respectable display of 
foliage and flow^ers, no matter of what genera and spe- 
cies, exotic or native. A villa gardener has better 
opportunities, both as to greater extent of space and 
more favourablo conditions of growth. Still, even he 
will be controlled by limits and prohibitive circumstances, 
which he can neither break through nor go beyond. He 
may not be able to grow yellow roses, nor to make the 
scenery outside his boundary line subservient to that 
within it. His next-door neighbours, on either side, 
may bo as opposite as the poles to himself in point of taste. 
Still, he has much within his reach. A great point in 
successful villa-gardening, is to carry out well one sole 
idea. Great variety there cannot be, nor contrast, in 
the moderate area of ground which most villas possess ; 
but there may be high finish, perfect good taste, choice 
selection, and manifestation of wealth, science, and skill. 
To attain this happy end, there must be unity of 
DESIGN ; without it, except by the merest accident, there 
will be merely a jumbling hotch-potch or chance-medley 
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salmagundi of gardening, whatever amount of cash and 
labour may be bestowed on horticultural incongruities. 
But wdth unity of design and a leading idea consistently 
carried out in all its details, failure is scarcely possible ; 
for, even should any blemishes result from accident while 
laying out the plan or from neglect in the parties who 
have to realize it, they will be so easy to remedy, 
when once the object in view is clearly defined, that 
a stranger will be scarcely aware of their having existed 
at all. 

On coming into possession of an old or neglected villa 
garden, wait a good twelvemonth before commencing 
alterations of any importance, even such as changing the 
line of a gravel walk. You will thus have time to study 
its original character, and to make what you find grow- 
ing there take their place in what you propose to do. 
Often, you will rescue treasures that otherwise would 
have been destroyed, or thrown out as rubbish. Eig- 
trees may send up strong shoots, that will produce fruit 
in a year or two, from stumps that have been cut down 
to the ground, and left for dead ; in damp out-of-the-way 
corners you may find exquisite moss roses, perhaps the 
White Bath, or the Pompone Moss; or, some thorny 
bush that ignorant eyes mistake for a bramble, may be 
the Yellow Cabbage Hose; choice Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Anemones, and Dog’s-tooth Yiolets, may spring up and 
flower from oflsets and fragments left by persons who 
meant to have removed the whole original stock of roots ; 
curious perennials, like the Dragon Arum, after being 
crushed and trodden under foot for years, may gratefully 
repay a summer’s kind treatment by sending up a stem 
and inflorescence which will be the wonder and admira- 
tion of half the parish. In short, with an old villa gar- 
den, cultivate it as it is, and wait. Draining, however, 
where required, can only be productive of good. The 
same of trenching two-spade deep, or at least some- 
what lower than the top spit, which has been cropped 
perhaps for successive years without renewal. In old 
gardens, plants that have been lost are sometimes thus 
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recovered, by bringing up tlieir seeds to the influence of 
air and sunshine. 

If i/y be your task to make a new one, first ask your- 
self “ What style of garden shall we have ? To icJiat 
branch of horticulture shall we give our attention ? Oji 
tuhich group of the vegetable kingdom shall we spend our 
money ? IIow shall the eiteribr of our villa residence 
look from without and within? Shall we form a little 
arboretum^ and nestle ourselves beneath a cluster of 
some dozen or twenty rare hardv trees ? Shall we go 
into the Dutch line, and gratify our taste for florists* 
flowers ? Shall we make a Rosary, and bo content to 
look a little naked in the winter if we can but have a 
blaze of bloom during summer and autumn? Any of 
these proposed plans can be carried out in villa gar- 
dening ; only — there must be no indecision, no patch- 
W'ork, half-measures, nor coalitions of opposite aims and 
principles. There is one apparent exception ck) tho rule ; 
but then it requires both more time and a more daily 
and assiduous study of garden literature than villa-pro- 
prietors can mostly afford. The amateur who, happen- 
ing to have a siifiicieucy of land attaclied to his residence, 
chooses himself to take the command of two or threo 
labourers, instead of employing a professional gardener 
at high wages, will adapt liis practico to various ends, 
according as utility or ornament is the object the more 
desirable in his. state of affairs, llis horticulture is 
mostly of the composite order ; he cultivates a garden of 
all- work. As the celebrated cobbler “ lived in a stall — 
that served him for parlour, kitchen, and all,” so the inde- 
pendent manager arranges a plot of ground so as to 
comprise the conveniences of orchard, kitchen-garden, 
shrubbery, parterre, and terrace. And a capital school 
it is for tlie men and boys who are wise enough to look 
after iustruction while w orking in it. How well, too, 
an avenue of standard perpetual roses harmonizes wnlli 
the line of a feathery asparagus-bed ! How little is there 
to displease in a rectangular strawberry-ground inclosed 
in a iranio-w'ork of brilliant low-growing flow'crs, with 

c 
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an outer fillet of box, having openings left, like the 
gates of a Homan camp, for the approach of the work- 
men and the fruit-gatherers! "What pleasant strolls 
may be taken in a wilderness of apple, bullace, cherry, 
plum, filbert, and medlar trees, with an underwood of 
periwinkles great and small, honesty, and primroses, 
and witli one path at least skirting the edge of the fish- 
pond, from which a pike for dinner may always be had I 
His visitors enjoy the combination as much as himself. 
He asks a city iHcnd which he will have put into his 
carriage — a basket of flowers, or a hamper of vegeta- 
bles \ — and the answer is, “ Both !** But, after all, this 
form of gardening is more practicable at the country par- 
sonage, the wealthy farmhouse, and the mansions of our 
minor aristocracy, than at the villa proper. Nor can it 
be called a stylo devoid of design and principle ; for it is 
eminently the utilitarian and experimental style of 
gardening. 

A very eligible garden for English villas is the winter 
garden, or garden of evergreens, with a large proportion 
of grassy slopes and lawns. It by no means excludes 
gay flowers in summer ; but they must be such as either 
entirely disappear in winter, or mark their positions by 
tufts of green leaves. Standard and pillar roses can, 
therefore, be but sparingly admitted ; whilst hollyhocks, 
psDonies, dahlias, bulbous flowers, and the whole legion 
of annuals, must be pressed into the service, without the 
least scruple of overtaxing their powers. Very telling 
winter clumps may bo made of brilliant-berried shrubs, 
— pyracantlius, snowberry, the wild Guelder rose, the 
barberries evergreen and deciduous, the spindle tree, 
the mountain ash, and the yew. A suCicicncy of scar- 
let or fancy* geraniums and verbenas may often be 
nursed in the house, on wundow-sills, to supply a few beds 
on the lawn, and to take the place of the early spring 
bulbs. Still, the sliow from J^'ovember to March is the 
main point to be attended to. Thero may be chrysanthe- 

See ‘‘Fancy Geraniums ; a Practical Treatise” (3d.), by Thornhill 
and Dickson, Nurserymen, Bristol. 
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mums, and common pink and crimson China roses, in 
beds, and isolated plants of the Double-blossomed Furzo 
and the Dwarf Almond. To fringe the belts or clumps 
of laurel and laurestinus, you may have Colt’s-foot, the 
scentless-white and the heliotrope-scented, and the pink 
buds of that little bright- blue flower, which is often mis- 
called Forget-me-not. Ilexes, and, near the sea, even 
hoary cork-trees may bo grown in England. The good 
old varieties of Holly ought to be held in reverential 
esteem. On the arbutus, fruit, flowers, and foliage, all 
court approval at once ; rosemary and southernwood will 
glitter with the dew of a ndntry forenoon, at the back 
of a mass of the white Christmas rose and the green- 
flowered hellebore, fringed irregularly with the dwarf 
golden blossoms of the Winter Aconite. As the season 
advances, a bed of JErica camea will be thickly covered 
with rosy blossoms; and then will follow Snowdrops, 
Hepaticas, Van Thol Tulips, Hyacinths, Vernal Squills, 
and a host of other pretty things. Primroses make a 
lively bed in spring ; in many woods, on a moory black 
soil, the self-sown primroses will sport into a great 
variety of colour ; hardly two are to be found alike. They 
pass from bright sulphur, through sad-coloured neutral 
tints, to orange, lilac, and vivid crimson. It is easy to 
have a bed filled with the proper soil, to search for or 
procure specimens, and transfer them to their final site. 
The ini5rture of a few choice plants from cottage gardens, 
adds brilliancy by their more decided hues ; but the best 
effect is obtained when the primroses are taken quite at 
random. Patches of Pulmonaria, or Lungwort, with 
leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing from pink 
to blue, are not to bo despised in a spring gard^m ; nor 
are the single blue Eussian and double pink Neapolitan 
Violets, the Wood-laurel, the Pyrus Japonica, and W^- 
flowers, double and single, yellow and brown. Something 
actual may be thus accomplished to elicit a smile from the 
grimmest of the seasons. 

Country-houses have sometimes damp, shady courts 
and nooks, intermediate out-door dens between the back- 
c 2 
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yard and the garden, which puzzle the owner what to do 
with them. They are too much in everyday eight, as 
well as too damp to hold either firewood or tools, or 
domestic animals, — and to what other purpose to turn 
them, he cannot tell. Such a corner will often make a 
capital FEENEET, where a curious, beautiful, and myste- 
rious Natural Family of Plants may be cultivated. The 
British ferns alone will furnish a number of handsome 
hardy species, — though all British ferns are not hardy. 
Persons inclined to adopt the suggestion, will be aided 
by the study of “ Sowerby’s Ferns,*’ or the magnificent 
'' Ferns of Great Britain, Nature-printed, Life-size.” 
'' Low^e’s History of Ferns, British and Exotic,” is also 
in the course of publication. 

An essential convenience is thus pointed out in Paul’s 
clever “Hand-Book of Yilla Gardening:” — “ Much of 
the comfort and enjoyment in a garden depends on the 
state of the walks. Their formation may appear a simple 
matter, hut it is oue that requires attention. In w^ei and 
retentive soils, the earth should be removed to the depth 
of a foot or so, and a foundation laid of broken bricks, 
rubble, or coarse gravel ; over these successive coats of 
finer gravel may be laid, keeping the centre of the walk 
slightly raised, and contriving a fall when possible, that 
the eftects of a heavy shower may the more speedily pass 
away. It is very pleasant to be able to traverse the prin- 
cipal walks of a garden with comfort five minutes after a 
spring shower, and there is no reason why this should 
not be done, if they are properly contrived.” 

Qountry Gardens, or those adjoining the country seats 
of wealthy families, are often on a magnificent and even 
a royal scale. In British gardens of this class, the acme 
of horticultural perfection is attained. Their manage- 
ment is intrusted to able and experienced persons, who 
have no need of admonition from a book like this ; on the 
contrary, it is from their practised intelligence that its 
writer is too happy to learn. Without further preface, 
therefore, a summary shall be given of Bulbous Flowers, 
Tuberous and Khizomatous Flowers, Herbaceous Flowers, 
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Shrubby and Sub-shrubby Elowers, Annuals, and Elower- 
ing Trees. In addition to tbo necessaries required for 
Kitchen Garden use, the florist must have a stock of 
various soils, in assortments, as leaf-mould, heath-mould, 
silver-sand, hazel-loam, the materials of old cucumber- 
beds ; besides a hotbed in spring, cool frames, and a small 
greenhouse, if possible ; a cellar for roots and plants in 
winter, a shed in which to pot plants and keep seeds and 
bulbs, plenty of flowerpots for the rearing of bedding 
plants and cuttings, shallow pans and boxes for raising 
seedlings, stakes (of wood, not iron) to support Dahlias 
and Standard Boses, and, whatever else may bo added to 
the list, a small library of the best worlfs on Horti- 
culture. 


nuLuors tlowees. 

A bulb is a very complete and simple form of vege- 
table existence. To the question, “ What, amongst 
plants, constitutes an individual?** the most generally 
received answer is, “ A bud is an individual ;** bo that an 
oak-tree is a collection of individuals, something as cer- 
tain corals are a collection of polypes. Now, a bulb is a 
bud on a larger scale. The buds that are formed and 
drop OS’ from the junction of ihe leaf and the stem in 
certain lilies, are miniature bulbs. Bulbs enjoy the 
advantage of being more independent of a fixed residence 
in the soil than many other plants. During their 
period of rest, they may be kept out of the ground, be 
made the subject of merchandise, and be transported to 
very considerable distances. Meanwhile their vitality is 
still in full force, and important changes, such as the for- 
mation of the future blossom, is going on within them. 
In due time, they again require the nutriment supplied 
by the rains and the earth ; just as an animal that has lain 
torpid all winter, seeks his food on awakening in the 
spring. The capability of propagation by ofisets is 
another point of interest belonging to bulbs. Young 
progeny, exactly resembling the parent plant, are thus 
produced with certauity. Bulbs often are the subjects 
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of tLe first attempts at horticulture by juvenile gar- 
deners ; and are occasionally the only means by which 
city residents can gratify their taste for growing fiowers. 
By far the great majority of bulbs produce exceedingly 
handsome blossoms, often odoriferous and even highly- 
scented. As a general rule, too, they are early rather 
than late in their season of flowering, and readily sus- 
ceptible of forcing by artificial heat. They are well 
adapted for pot culture, for at least one season; the 
next, they may be returned to the open ground, and 
replaced by others to succeed them in the greenhouse or 
the parlour window. Bulbs produce annually only a 
limited number of leaves ; if these are destroyed, they 
are not reproduced, as is the case with most trees, shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants. Consequently, the leaves of 
bulbs must be carefully protected and preserved during 
the whole period of their growth, both before flowering 
and after ; otherwise, the plant will suffer from the failure 
of those functions which all leaves perform. Bulbs are 
solid, like the tulip ; coated, like the hyacinth and the 
onion ; and scaly, like the white and the orange lily. For 
convenience, bulbous flowers are here arranged in alpha- 
betical order, which will be adhered to for the plants in 
other sections. 

Agapanthm tmilellatus or wnlclliferm . — A striking 
plant, which is too much confined to the greenhouse, 
inasmuch as the lovely blue of its handsome head of 
flowers only attains its fulness in the open air. The 
Agapanthus is only half-hardy in England ; and though 
it may be permitted to remain throughout the winter in 
the open ground, under a covering of litter or leaves, it 
must always be at a risk. It is safer to keep the bulbs 
in pots (which must be large) in good, light, rich soil. 
At the beginning of June, these pots may be sunk in a 
bed or along a border, being liberally supplied with w^ater 
in hot dry weather. Where there is a good stock of 
bulbs in hand, half may be ventured in the garden, and 
half retained in pots, to be removed into a cold frame for 
the winter. Flowering commences in July, and con- 
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tinues during tlie summer if tlio plants arc indulged with 
plenty of water, of which they are greedy at tliat time, 
f^ropagate by division of the bulb, planting the offset 
immediately. Seedlings (to be sown on peat-mould) will 
not come into a flowering state before their fourth year 
at soonest. Damp is the great enemy of the Agapantlms 
daring its dormant period. Plants, therefore, to remain 
out the winter must have a w’cll-di’aincd situation. 

Amaryllis , — A showy genus, belonging rather to the 
greenhouse than the garden. They require a strict 
observance of the periods of growth and rest, and care- 
ful attention to the health of their foliage. While 
dormant, moisture is fatal to them ; at the same time, in 
our latitude, a mild insular climate suits them best. The 
A, lelladonna is greatly admired for its large pink sweet- 
scented flowers, which appear from August to October. 
A difhculty is, that it succeeds better in a border than 
confined in a pot, and that the leaves do not appear till 
after the flowers, and are liable to destruction by early 
frosts in any but the most favoured spots, such as South 
Devon and the Channel Islands. The bulbs of this 
species are not fond of being disturbed too often. Once 
every three or four years is quite enough for the sepa- 
ration of the bulbs and the renewing of the mould. 
Plant in liglit soil containing a few calcareous ingredients, 
at the depth of four or five inches. Thorough drainage, 
and covering with mats or sashes at the approacli of any- 
liiing like severe weatlier, arc indispensable. 

Colcliiciim auiumnale — Meadow Safiron, or Autumnal 
Crocus ; i]i Prencli, Tue-cliien^ or kill-dog. — A native 
plant found abundantly in many moist pastures on heavy 
land, but of sufScient curiosity and beauty to bo admitted 
as an ornamental bulb. The pcach-blossom tinted 
flowers, resembling the crocus in shape, aj»pear in 
autumn; but they may really be considered very 
early, forestalling the spring, instead of late, for they- 
are duly followed by the leaves and the seed-vessel, wbicn 
rise with the approach of genial w'eather. Indeed, so 
precocious arc tine flowers, that they appear before tho 
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bulb baa quitted its dormant state, as far as tLo emission 
of roots ]s concerned. Thus, tlie Colchicuin 'vvill send 
forth its succession of blooms, while lying in a basket^ 
on a window-sill, or in a China disli, without the contact 
of a particle of earth, to the great astonishment of the 
inexperienced. When the flowering is over it must be 
planted. An objection to it is, that its foliage is coarse 
and cumbrous in proportion to the amount of bloom 
displayed ; but this may be remedied by making the 
bulbs leaf in a reserved ground, to bloom where wanted* 
Some use them as an edging. There is a double variety. 
The plant must be regarded as poisonous, though it fur- 
nishes a medicine of questionable value. Quite hardy 
not nice about soil, but preferring moisture. 

Crocus . — The welcome harbinger of returning sun- 
shine and cheerfulness ; although one species, C, satirus^ 
or safiron, flowers in the autumn, and is cultivated for 
culinary and medicinal purposes rather than as a garden 
plant. The genus is large ; a few species only are desir* 
able for the parterre, the Alpine crocuses having mostly 
insignificant flowers, although interesting in other 
respects. The yellow crocus, O. luteus, is a general 
favourite ; but requires a bright sunny day for its perfect 
expansion. The Cloth of Gold, C. Susianus, which has 
been put forward to rival it, is far inferior. C. vernus 
includes many shades between lilac and white. Crocuses 
are employed either as an edging, in separate tufts along 
the border, or to form geometrical patterns, and even, 
coats of arms, in combination with hcpaticas, snow- 
drops, bands of gravel, chalk, small coal &c. &c., on .a 
smooth grass-plat. Such devices may be made to accord 
well with the formal and architectural style of garden- 
ing ; but their effect is scarcely appreciated on the level 
ground. It must be seen from a first or second-floor 
window. In landscape-gardening, C. vernus may bo 
employed as a charming decorative adjunct if profusely 
and irregularly planted beneath clumps of tall trees, per- 
haps in combination with snowdrops and winter aconite, 
in such a way as to imitate a particoloured carpet 
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spread by the hand of IS'atLire herself. lu parterres, tlte 
species are better kept separate; that is, at least iu 
separate patches or rows, because they do not all flower 
exactly at the same time. Thus, the bright yellow 
blooms before the white and tho purple ; and it their 
combined efiect is counted upon, disappointment will 
mostly ensue. Crocuses, in general, like a light, moist 
soil. Plant them in September, at the depth of from 
three to four inches, and take them up for division and 
transplantation every fourth summer at longest, after 
the leaves are completely withered. The reason is, not 
only that by multiplication of oftsets they become too 
crowded to bloom well, but that every year new corms 
(as these solid bulbs are called) arc formed above the 
old ones, and in course of time rise to the very surface 
of the ground, tho inconvenience of which in a garden is 
obvious. In a state of nature it is otherwise. In the 
Alps, wild crocuses are abundant in swampy hollows 
into which the brooklets, caused by tho melting snows, 
bring with them a small but perceptible deposit of mud. 
This thin layer is, of course, annually repeated, and a 
stationary bulb would in a few years be buried beyond 
the power of vegetation. It is, perhaps, not too much 
an indulgence of fancy to believe that the upward pro- 
gress of the conns is an adaptation designed to enable 
them to keep pace with the gradual elevation of tho soil 
in wdneh they are rooted. Although several species seed 
freely, the usual mode of propagation is by oftsets. 
After flowering, be careful to leave tho foliage perfectly 
uninjured until the full period of its natural decay. Ta 
avoid the inevitable incumbrance of these leaves in small 
gardens, it is not a bad plan to form beds or baslcets of 
crocuses in plunged pots, which may be removed to giva 
place to other flowers. The same mode of shifting and 
succession is applicable to many other bulbs, and only 
requires a little industry to carry out. 

€h*oion Imperial — Fritillaria Imperialis , — A coarse, 
though bold and showy flower, welcome in April for its- 
erect stem, a yard or more high, and the deciaed charac- 
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ter of its foliage, in spite of tlie offensive fox-like smell 
which it exhales in sufficient force to justify its banish- 
ment to the most distant part of the parterre, or even to 
the shrubbery. The colour of its flowers varies from a 
light sulphur-yellow to a deep orange-red. Such varie- 
ties are obtained from seed sown as soon as ripe. The 
Dutch or large-belled crown imperial, JF, maxima, de- 
serves special notice on account of its height, and for the 
number, size, and beauty of its flowers. Like other 
fritillarias, the crown imperial thrives best in a light, 
well-drained soil, containing a slight admixture of chalk. 
Protect in early spring from snails and slugs. Every 
third or fourth year, when the bulbs are too crowded, 
take them up for division at the end of J une. Eeplant, 
at no long interval, at the depth of eight or ten inches ; 
immediately is better, if you wish for flowers the follow- 
ing spring. 

Daffodil — Narcissus pseucJo^narcissus — “ which comes 
before tho swallow dares, and meets the winds of March 
with beauty,” has several double-flowered varieties; but 
perhaps the most pleasing and elegant of all is the ori- 
ginal wild flower vrliich grows in humid pastures, from 
which it well deserves promotion to the garden. All 
the care the daffodil requires is to be taken up at 
intervals of several years, and to be protected from the 
ravages of ignorant jobbing-gardeners who, for neatness’ 
sake, as they call it, wdll cut off the rank green leaves 
after the plant has done flowering. Neatness, in mode- 
ration, is a virtue. In this case, the price at wliich it is 
purchased is the absence of flowers the following spring. 
'In the outskirts of London there are innumerable tufts 
of daffodils wliich year after year produce nothing but 
leaves. 

Dog's-tooth Violet — Erytlironiim dens-canis — is not a 
violet at all, though it is an exceedingly pretty little 
plant, -which in addition to its pinkish flowers, has 
remarkably handsome mottled' leaves. Although of 
quite as easy culture as other spring bulbs, it is not so 
abundantly met with as its merits would seem to imply, 
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probably on account of its not being particularly prolific 
of offsets. This graceful flower, a native of the Alps, 
has the divisions of its corolla turned up like those of 
the cyclamens. The tint varies from white to pinky- 
purple. Prefers light soil. The American species, 
£J, Americantm, has yellow flowers, and requires the 
same culture, i. e., to be taken up every two or three 
years. It has a tendency to run to offsets instead 
of flowers, which is best obviated by planting in light 
peat soil, s rrh as would be used for heaths and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Fritillaru — Fritillaria meleagris. — Chequered Lily or 
Chess-board Flower, — is a native, hardy, and early-flower- 
ing plant, whose grass-like leaves and pendulous flowers 
render it a general favourite. In tint, it varies consider- 
ably, from greenish white to dark dull purple. In well- 
drained soil, the roots may remain for a succession of 
years without removal or protection. The Persian 
Fritillary, F. Fersica, a larger species, is more delicate, 
requires a lighter soil, and the shelter of a cold frame or 
greenhouse in winter. 

Qarlic, — Several species of Allium are grown as border 
flowers ; A, Moly, with golden-yellow flowers, of which 
there is a white variety, being the most generally culti- 
vated. There arc also white and pink-flowering species. 
One parodoxical Garlic, A, fragrans or odorum, is agree- 
ably scented. They are showy, increase rapidly by bulb, 
prefer a warm dry light soil, and require no further care 
than separation every second or third year. Their generally 
offensive odour woiild seem to render them unfit for the 
flower-garden, whilst their gay appearance suggests their 
employment in tricks on inexperienced admirers of 
flowers. A, Molg, however, does not prove disagreeable 
in large bouquets which are only to be looked at without 
being handled. 

Gladiolus — Corn Flag. — The wild European species, 
G. communis, is perfectly hardy in England, and delights 
the eye in summer by its tapering spikes of bright red 
flowers. The bulbs are corms like those of the crocus, 
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and only require separation and replantiug at intervals o£ 
several seasons. Of late years, several foreign and highly 
ornamental species of G-ladioli have been introduced, and 
from these not a few showy hybrids have been raised. 
They are all more or less tender, safest under pot culture 
or in raised beds covered with shutters or sashes in win- 
ter, requiring light soil and the complete absence of 
moisture during their period of rest. If ventured out in 
the open ground, they must have a well-drained spot,, 
and be covered in winter with six inches of dry litter, 
sawdust, or withered leaves. Established thus, they 
bloom magnificently ; but there is always the danger that 
some unusually severe frost or extraordinary continuance 
of cold and wet may destroy the whole collection^ 
Deservedly admired species are O. cardinalis, psittacinus, 
ffrandj/loruSy ^andavensis, hlandus, versicolor, Colvillii, and 
ringens, besides varieties and hybrids too numerous to 
specify here. 

Guernsey Lily — Nerine Sarniensis . — A native of 
Japan. It is an old story that a ship homeward bound 
from thence was wrecked on the Guernsey coast, 
where the Asiatic bulbs have ever since thriven so well 
as to be objects of export. The plant produces in 
autumn a head of eight or ten bright red flowers. After- 
wards, the bulbs are mostly thrown away, from the diffi- 
culty of getting them to bloom afterwai'ds, or even to- 
survive. The care and appliances they would require to 
perfect their foliage are mostly bestowed on more valuable 
plants. Indeed, they are hardly worth the trouble they 
give. They are pretty, and that is all. Plant the bulbs, 
as soon as they arrive, in pots of sandy loam, in the sun- 
niest part of the greenhouse. 

The Hyacinth — Jlyacinthus orientalis . — There aro 
three modes of growing hyacinths ; in glasses, in pots, 
and in beds. The former may bo speedily dismissed;, 
for the powerful and headache-causing odour of the 
flowers renders them unsuitable for living rooms, except 
in small numbers in vast apartments. Early hyacinths 
are more agreeable as decorations for the entrance-hall^ 
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the glazed corridor, the balcony, the greenhouse, or the 
saloon and occasional reception-room. The only satis- 
faction to be derived from bulbs in glasses is the power of 
beholding the roots, and of watching their descent in the 
water. Otherwise, the plant, as it grows, becomes a 
WTetched unsteady thing, even when supported by wires, 
for want of its natural foot-hold in the soil ; it is exhausted 
and nearly worthless for the following season ; and the 
practice might be reprehended as a flagrant case of cruelty 
to flowers, if such an offence were recognised by society. 

Porced hyacinths, in pots, are deservedly general 
favourites ; and the more gently they are forced, the 
more slowly tliey are brought forward, if only by the 
temperature of an ordinary sitting-room and full exposure 
to the sunshine in the window, the bettcr-growm wdll be 
the specimens. This, too, will allow of the pleasure of 
noting the development of the rising flow'er-stem. If the 
perfected bloom exhales too oppressive a perfume, it can 
then be removed to ornament a cooler part of the house, 
which will pi’otract the duration of its beauty. 

The hyacinth strikes its roots vertically downw^ard to a 
depth which is considerable in proportion to the diameter 
of the bulb and which is greater than the lieight of 
flow'cr-pots usually allowed to loots of tliat size. Tho 
idea therefore suggested itself to manufacture tall cylin- 
drical pots, of narrow diameter, exj)ressly for growing 
this flow'er ; and lovers of hyacinths will do w'cll to make 
use of them. In an ordinary garden-pot of sufficient 
depth (not less than ten or eleven inches), a clump or 
knot of hyacinths of different colours may be grown. 
Three is a good number to constitute these bouquets, 
whether in pots or in the open border ; and the ])ermu- 
tations and combinations that may bo w’orked out iu this 
way with the different colours of white, blush, pinlc, pale 
yellow^, red, porcelain-blue, deep blue, violet, and dark 
purple, afford a varied scope for tho amateur’s taste to 
exercise itself. One point must not bo forgotten in 
respect to hyacinths; some of the single varieties are 
even in higher esteem than the double ; moreover, they 
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come earlier into bloom. Therefore, to produce a good 
effect, the knots should consist of all single or all double 
flowers, that the members of the group may bloom simul- 
taneously. Even in beds, it is stron^y advisable to keep 
the double and single flowers separate. Eor a general 
collection, it is better to have two beds than one ; other- 
wise, some specimens will be beginning to fade before 
others have attained their beauty. 

It is usual to begin hyacinth-growing by the purchase 
of imported Dutch bulbs in September. After a collec- 
tion is formed, it will be found necessary to draft in 
annual reinforcements from abroad, because certain 
varieties and colours multiply much more rapidly by off- 
sets than others ; so that, in a year or two, the amateur 
will find himself over-stocked with one kind, while others 
run short. The former he may give away, or turn out 
into the open border ; for the latter he had better apply, 
and that in good time, to the nurserymen who import. 
Eespectable dealers may be depended on to furnish a 
good article of genuine Dutch origin. 

The soil for hyacinths is a compost, prepared before- 
hand, consisting of light loam, leaf-mould, river-sand, and 
well-rotted dung, in about equal proportions. It does 
no harm if the sand rather predominates. Put two or 
three crocks at the bottom of the pot, fill it neatly full 
with the soil which has already been well incorporated ; 
give the pot two or three gentle taps on the ground to 
settle its contents, place the bulb in the middle, press it 
down a little whth the fingers, and then add just so much 
compost, that one third of the bulb shall remain un- 
covered. Not only do the hyacinths do better in pots 
when the upper part of the bulb is thus left exposed^ 
but the basis and origin of the flower left visible becomes 
itself an ornament, having its own distinctive complexion 
and features visible to the observant eye. It is said that 
one of the great Dutch growers could recognise two 
thousand varieties of hyacinth hy the lulb. After potting, 
give a good watering, and let them stand under some shed 
or other sheltered place for three or four days. Small 
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growers may then remove them to the cellar or the cold 
frame (covered witli Baatting), to remain there till the 
central bud has started from a quarter to half an inch, 
when they must all be exposed to light and increased 
varmth. Before that state of advancement, small batches 
of half a dozen or more, may be brought forward to be 
hastened in the hotbed, or the parlour window, ai 
required, in succession. Large growers, such as Messrs. 
Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, St. John’s 
Wood, place their potted and watered hyacinths in bods 
five feet wide, and throw old tan over them, to the depth 
of five or six inches ; and this is allowed to remain until 
the pots are quite full of roots, and the tops have made 
a growth of one or two inches. Sand, instead of spent 
tan, has been occasionally employed for tho same pur- 
pose, and is a convenient substitute in many localities. 
They are then carefully looked over, and any that are 
not sufficiently rooted are replunged. Great care should 
be taken that they are not left in the tan, or sand, too 
long ; if they remain there till the leaves begin to open, 
the flower is very likely to be injured. Such as are well 
rooted aro placed in a cold frame, where they can be 
securely protected from frost, and have plenty of air at 
every opportunity. If flowers are wanted early in the 
season, a hotbed is prepared with dung that has been 
well worked previous to making up the bed. As soon as 
the hotbed is sufficiently sweetened, a few pots are put 
into it every week, to keep up a succession from Christ- 
mas till March, at which time tho others will bo coming 
on quite fast enough in the cold frame. Although most 
hyacinths succeed very well without artificial heat, many 
are greatly improved by it. Indeed, all that do not 
bloom kindly in the cold frame will be benefiied by 
applying dung-heat. The bulbs that are kept iu t !ic cold 
frame aU the winter from the time they w’cre taken out 
of the tan are generally in finest bloom from tk.C' middle 
of March till the second week in April. After that, they 
begin to decline. 

Hyacinth-beds should not be more than five feet wide, 
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for tlic convenience of reaching as far as the middle, 
though they may bo any size less, according to taste. 
The length, also, is arbitrary ; the owner of a large col- 
lection of bulbs will judge for himself whether the most 
striking effect will be obtained by a single long bed, or 
two or three short ones side by side. "W hen the ground 
is marked out, excavate the soil to the depth of four feet, 
if it is naturally cold and clayey, and throw in a bottom 
stratum of shingle six inches thick, for drainage. On 
light soils, three feet is sufficient, and the shingle may 
be omitted. Till with compost the same as for pot cul- 
ture, till it is two or three inches above the level of the 
earth. On the surface of this, place the bulbs, in quin- 
cunx order, in rows six inches apart, six inches from plant 
to plant, and cover them with an additional three inches 
of compost, wffiich may contain a larger proportion of 
silver sand than the bed itself. In this case, it would 
be dangerous to allow the upper portion of the bulb to 
be exposed to the air, unless the bed were made in a 
conservatory, under glass, or even in a good-sized oblong 
cucumber frame, which, "with a little contrivance and taste 
may be made to serve as a temporary hyacinth-house, 
and contain a pleasing collection of choice specimens. A 
bed made as directed above, will, even after settling, be 
raised two or three inches, and will be kept neat by 
some provisional edging of wood, iron, or earthenware. 
I3ox is not advisable, as harbouring slugs. 

Another mode ; instead of excavating the soil to re- 
ceive the compost, simply break it up well to the depth 
of a foot or eighteen inches, and thereon raise a mound 
of compost of the ii!i<]uired length and breadth two 
feet high, keeping it together by w^alls of thick green 
turf well flattened and beaten together by the spado, and 
fastened, if need be, wdth pegs of osier. On the top of 
this mound plant your hyacinths. Advantages are, that 
the flowers are brought nearer the admirer’s eye, as if 
they stood on a low table, and that the cultivator is 
spared much painful stooping w’hen he plants and takes 
up the bulbs and tics the top heavy flower-stems to sup- 
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porting sticks. On the other hand, a mound-bed requires 
frequent and regular watering ; is more exposed to gusts 
of wind, and therefore stands in greater need of tho 
protection of an awning during the period of flowering ; 
and is also more liable to injury from frosts of unusual 
severity. Still, this method of cultivation introduces a 
pleasing change to tho every-day routine of flower-beds 
on the ground level. 

The arrangement of the colours of the respective bulbs 
admits of the exercise of individual tastes. A common 
plan is to contrast the tints of every two adjacent blooms ; 
never to let blue stand close to blue, nor red be next- 
door neighbour to red. Others make each of their four 
or five rows to consist of various sliacles of the same 
colour, IMere chance-medley planting, taking the bulbs 
at hazard as they come to hand in tlie basket, will often, 
as in the kaleidoscope, lead to brilliant combinations. A 
ricli eflect is obtained by following the order of the pris- 
matic spectrum ; i.e. let all the flowers at one end bo 
dark purples and violets, and at the other dark reds. 
Let the purples be followed by blues and light porcelains, 
till you come to whites. !N’ext the whites, should follow 
the yellows ; after them pinks, then full reds, and then 
dark crimson. A\^erc there such things as green-flowered 
hyacinths, they would come between tlie yellow and tho 
blue, displacing the white, wdiich might be divided to 
form a bright termination at each end of the bod. 

When the flowering is over, withhold watc*i*, and re- 
move the awning, if one has been used. The leaves have 
now to fulfil their ollice, and must be aided by plenty of 
air and light. The single hyacinths will probably form 
seed-vessels. If these are not required for the intoi-esting 
though patient task of raising varieties from seed, or it 
it be feared that they will exhaust the bulb too much, do 
not cut off the flower-stem, — an operation wdiich might 
cause the bulbs to rot, — but pick off tho berries one by 
one, leaving tho stem standing. When the leaves aro 
brown and dry, the bulbs may be taken up ; the soil, 
dead fibres^ removed ; and then the bulbs should bo 
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laid 'v\'ith tlie offsets in shallow boxes, divided into com- 
partments, labelled with the names, or numbered accord- 
ing to the grower’s private catalogue. Baskets are even 
better than boxes, but they occupy more room, as their 
division into separate compartments is not so easy. They 
should be looked at at least once a fortnight, to cut 
out or reject any rotten bulbs, or rotting spots. As the 
time for re-planting advances, many onsets will come 
away easily, which would have been difficult to separate 
at an earlier period. A dry airy shelf is a good place 
for keeping them. Pot-grown bulbs must be subjected 
to the same treatment. It is not advisable to grow the 
same bulbs in pots two successive years ; but very good 
blooms may be obtained from bulbs grown in pots and 
beds every alternate year. Por exhibition or extra-fine 
specimens, it is usual to rely most on imported roots. 
The offsets must be planted in a bed by themselves, a 
little earlier and in somewhat richer soil than the full- 
grown bulbs. In one, two, or three years, according to 
their size, they will take rank with adult plants. For 
hyacinths in the open border, taking up every second or 
third' year is sufficient. For seedlings, when the capsule 
turns yellow and splits, tlie seed is ripe. Sow immediately 
broadcast on a bed of light rich mould, into which none 
but thoroughly rotted manure is admitted. Over the 
seeds sift an inch thick of light soil. Protect from 
scorching sunshine and drenching rains ; and in winter, 
eover with mats during frosty weather. When the young 
leaves wither, weed and gently scratch the surface of the 
soil, and sil't over it another inch of light rich soil. Pursue 
the same treatment the second season. The third sum- 
mer, take up the bulbs and replant them as if they were 
offsets or flowering bulbs. The fourth year, they generally 
bloom, and the fancier may look out for a prize or two. 

Good Sin(fle Syacinihs, — Whites : ^Voltaire, Ernie us, 
Anna Maria, * Grand Yainqueur, Moliere, Peine Blanclie, 
Hercule, Helene, Themistocle, Virgo, Mercure. Yel- 
lows: *Prince of Orange, Heroine, Eoi des Pays Bas, 
Alida Jacoba, Anne Caroline, Jupiter, ♦La Pluie d’Oi\ 
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Sed^ : Mars, Van Speyk, *Felicita3, *L’ Ami dn Coeur, 
Herstelde Vreede, Amphion, Sappho, Cochenille. JBlues : 
♦Grande Vidette, Emicans, ♦Nimrod, ♦Vulcan, llobinson, 
♦Emilias, La plus Noire, Grand Lilac, Bolivar. 

Good Double Hyacinths, — Whites: ♦Vestal, Sphsora 
Mundi, Anna Maria, Gloria Elorum, Mathilda, ♦Triumph 
Blandina, ♦Minerva, Hermann Lange, Montesquieu, 
Sultan Achmet. Yellows : ♦Ophir, Croesus, Louis d’Or, 
Bouquet d’ Orange, Jaune supreme, L’Or vegetale, Due 
deBerri d’Or. Beds: Boerhaave, Bouquet teiidre; Flos 
sanguineus, Gloria Solis, Bex rubroriim, ♦Grootvoorst, 
AVellington, ♦Waterloo, Panorama, Madame Zootmann, 
Honneur d’ Amsterdam. Blues : Othello, ♦Pasquin, Boi 
des Pays Bas, ♦Globe celeste, Globe terrestre, ♦Noir 
veritable, Bonaparte, Alamode, Laurens Koster. — A very 
small collection should include those marked with the 
asterisk. 

Hyacinth^ Grape — H. Muscariy or Mmcari moschatum 
— bears a small spike of almost globular dull-violet 
flowers. Perfectly hardy, and may be left to take care 
of itself; but hardly worth admittance into the flower- 
garden. 

Hyaciniliy Monstrous — Miiscari monstrosum — does not 
deserve the honour of a spcciiic name, being sterile, and 
only capable of propagation by offsets. Instead of a 
spike of flowers, it puts forth something like a frizzled 
v/ig in disorder, of a dull rosy-purple tint. Void of all 
symmetry and purpose, it can find favour with few but 
lovers of abortions and curiosities. 

Iris , — A large genus, comprising bulbous, tuberous, 
and fibrous rooted species. Of the bulbous kinds, ac- 
Iviiowledged favourites are, the Persian iris, L J^ersica, a 
low plant, which in March or April sends up, on a stem, 
shorter than the leaves, a single, very powerfully sweet- 
scented flower, washed with blue on a light gi'ound. 
Does better in a pot under a frame, in the same compost 
as is used for hyacinths, than in the open ground, la 
propagated with difficulty either from seeds or offsets, 
but the bulbs may bo annually obtained of the nursery- 

B 2 
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men who import Dutch roots, and may be forced if 
required, like hyacintlis. The Scorpion Iris, I. alata, a 
iiativo of North Africa, produces in early spring two or 
three sweet-scented bright blue flowers on a very short 
stem. A curious and striking plant requiring the same 
culture Cape bulbs (see Ixia), Two other bulbous 
species, I, Qcipldum and Z aipTiidides, are by many re- 
garded only as varieties of each other. The former is 
known as the Spanish iris, of a great diversity of tints ; 
the latter as the Spanish, Portuguese, and English iris, 
in still greater variety, sufficient to form a handsome 
collection and produce a brilliant effect when grown 
together in a bed. They flower towards the end of 
June, and are often thought to deserve an awming, like 
tulips and other choice florists’ flowers, to perfect their 
bloom and prolong its duration. In other respects, too, 
bulbous irises must have a similar treatment; namely, 
as soon as their foliage is withered, they must bo taken 
up, liave their offsets removed when sufficiently dry, and 
be replanted in October, or better in September. A light 
sandy soil agrees with them best. Seedlings, wliicli will 
generally produce varieties, may be obtained as directed 
for hyacintlis. Six or seven inches every way is a suffi- 
cient distance for the adult bulbs in a bed. The Spanish 
iris, tliough quite liardy as a border flower, must be taken 
up at least every third year, in August, to be divided and 
replanted in September. If kept out of the ground 
iniicli later, the blooms for the following season will fail. 
I’lic reason which requires them to be taken up, is that 
new bulbs are annually formed beneath the old ones, 
and would finally burrow so deep as to perish. The 
plant, therefore, in a wild state, is suited for the shoulders 
of steep hills, where a slight portion of the surface soil is 
carried down to the valley every year. 

livia , — A lovely genus, delicate and brilliant, of low 
stature and slender growth. Unfortunately for us, thejr 
native home is a southern region, warm and dry, in 
comparison with which their English exile is damp and 
chilly. In the greenhouse, especially on a shelf near 
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the glass, Ixias thrive at their ease ; in the garden, they 
can only be grown in favoured spots by fanciers who will 
bestow on them all the care and attention exacted by 
tender pets. Devoted cultivators of Cape bulbs will 
study Monographs, Treatises, and Transactions, too volu- 
minous to be comprised in the present syllabus. All that 
there is room to state here is, that tlieir periods of growth 
and rest must be carefully alternated and attended to; that 
a wot sub-soil below and frost and lieavy rain above aro 
fatal ; that their general soil is a mixture of peat-earth, leaf- 
mould, and light sandy loam, slightly cjiriclied with the 
thoroughly-rotted dung of an old hotbed ; and that, if 
grown ill tlie open border, their bed must be an excava- 
tion properly filled, or better a raised pit built with walls 
of brick or turf, screened by a south wall, filled with 
light compost, and capable of being protected by lights 
or shutters, o(?casioually by both. Various other expe- 
dients may be tried, such as a stratum of dead leaves in 
winter, oiled canvass covering-^, thatchings with straw, 
Ac., if the roots be ventured out of doors ; but the truth 
is, that, here, their proper place is under glass, in pots 
with a stratum of small shingle at the bottom, in which, 
according to size, more than a single bulb may be 
planted, indeed, the bulbs are mostly so small that a 
great many of them would be lost by out-door culture in 
beds. Their treatment is much the same as that of the 
African gladioli. October is the time for planting. The 
bulbs may remain t\\'o years without shifting; but in 
that case, as soon as the bloom is faded, the pots must 
be kept in a dry situation. Ixias are propagated from 
oiTsc'ts. Seedling plants often furnish pretty varieties, 
which generally flower the third year. Ixia hulhocodium 
is the only European species. The others are nuiiierous 
and in great diversities of colour ; J. crocata^ the orange 
ixia, is one of the commonest ; Z poJystacliya is a favourite 
with the Dutch. Persons desirous of growing ixias and 
the families of plants related to them, will gain prac- 
tical information by visiting the collections and study- 
ing the lists of nurserymen. 
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Jonciuxl — Narcissus jonqtcilla. — So called because ita 
leaves resemble those of a rush, in Latin juncus, in 
French jonc. The jonquil is a favourite pot-plant for 
spring forcing, partly from the good grace witli which 
it submits to such treatment, but mainly for its slender 
foliage and its bright-yellow odoriferous flowers, whose 
perfume, liowevcr, is even too penetrating for many 
persons to bear in a room. Tiic jonquil, like most of 
the other narcissi, is a native of low meadow-lands, 
and likes an abundant supply of water during its growth 
and flowering. Plant in September in any good garden 
soil. In the open border, take up the bulbs every two 
or three years ; but double jonquils should be taken up 
every year, to prevent their degenerating. Be as scru- 
pulous with them as with daffodils and crocuses, never to 
let the leaves be cut off because the gardener thinks it 
makes them look smarter, till they have perfectl3»^ fulfilled 
their office of ripening and returning the sap to the root. 
Single jonquils will furnish seed, but the quickest way of 
propagation is by offsets. Importers of Dutch roots 
will supply you with a stock at a moderate price, which, 
if you take care of them, will last you your life. 

Lily — lAlimn. — A large genus, of great beauty. The 
common White Lily, L, candidum^ has been grown in 
gardens from time immemorial; it has blotched-leaved 
and striped-leaved varieties. The Orange Lily, L, cro- 
ceum, a native of Austria, may be found in almost every 
cottage plot of flowers, where it amuses the children by 
smearing their noses, w^hen they go to smell of it, with 
its yellow pollen. The Tiger Lily, L, tigrinum, from 
China, where its bulbs are eaten, has handsome orange- 
red flowers speckled with black, and is remarkable, tliough 
not singular, on account of the numerous little bulbs 
which are produced along the stem at the foot of each 
leaf. The Martagon, or Turk’s-cap Lily, L. martagon, 
from the Alps, has an unpleasant smell emitted by its 
numerous dull purple flowers, spotted with small black 
dots ; but its colour varies. The Scarlet Turk’s-cap, Z- 
calcedonicurriy is handsomer ; w^hile the Yellow Turk’s-cap, 
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L. Pyrenaiam, offers the curious contrast of yellow petals 
and scarlet anthers. The Canada Lily, L, Canadense, 
bears numerous yellow flowers. All these are quite 
hardy, and suited to the open border. The Tiger Lily 
is most vigorous and beautiful when growing in heath- 
mould. For the others, ordinary garden soil will do. 
Every third or fourth year, take up the tufts of bulbs, 
separate and plant them at once at the depth of three or 
four inches. Althongli tliey will travel to a distance, if 
required, they will flower not so well, or not at all, next 
spring, if kept out of the ground too long. The Bul- 
biferous Lily, L. hulhiferum, from the Alps, is also hardy, 
but is a less showy plant than those already mentioned. 
The Dwarf Lily, L. pumilum, appears to he only a variety 
of the common Orange Lily, is more delicate, and requires 
a light and sandy soil. The Pompono Lily, X. Fompo- 
nium, from the Pyrenees and Siberia, the dark red divi- 
sions of whose corolla turn back so as to form a sort of 
turban, prefers light fresh soil from a pasture, a shady 
situation, and, like most other Alpine plants, is all the 
safer for protection in winter, to imitate its native shelter 
of snow. 

Species requiring a little more pains to cultivate are 
the Philadelphian Lily, L. JPMIadelpliicim, a charming 
plant, about two feet high, which must be kept in a half- 
shady spot, potted in heath-mould, to prevent the loss of 
its offsets, which run underground. The Superb Lily, 
Z. superle, must also have heath-mould and protection in 
winter, although at home, in North America, the frosts 
are severer than with us. So it may remain, to be 
taken up and replanted every third or fourth year. 
Although thriving bettor for a certain amount of shade, 
it is apt to damp off and rot in wet situations. The 
Carolina Lily, X. Caroliniamm, also requires heath- 
mould. The Kamtschatka Lily bears yellow jonquil- 
scented flowers, blooming in July, and, as its name 
indicates, is an alpine. The Monadelphian Lily, X. Mona-- 
delphm, so styled from its stamens being united, as in 
the Linnean class Mouadelphia, for one-third of their 
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length, and Szowitz’s Lily, often confounded with the 
preceding, are similar in constitution. The Isabelle 
Tjily, L. tesiaceum, of a light bright brick-red or buff, of 
unknown origin, is as easy of cultivation as the common 
"White and Orange Lilies. Thompson’s Lily, so named 
by Dr. Lindley, has lilac flowers half the size of the 
White Lily, requires light loam, and protection from 
clamps in winter. L, giganteum, a noblo lily, sends up 
a flo^ver-stem ten feet high. 

The following exquisite species arc more or less hardy, 
as far as present experience goes, in a mixture of leaf- 
mould and sandy loam : The Japan Lily, X. Jajponicim 
(often confounded with the sweet-scented lily, L. odorum^ 
also from Japan, a treasury of flowers which has furnished 
several beautiful species of lily), a superb plant, bears 
very large solitary and terminal white flowers slightly 
dashed with purple outside. The Long-llowx'red Lily^ 
X. longijloTim^ resembles the former, but is still hand- 
somer. Brow’n’s Lily, much in the same style, and 
Wallick’s Lily, from the nortli of India. Perhaps the 
most elegant of all is the Lance-lcaved Lily, X. speciostm, 
or lanceolatimy of wdiicli there are several varieties, which 
may bo classed under the heads of tvldie and red, or 
X. spcciosum album and X. speciostm rubriim. Plants of 
these jnay be had of respectable seedsmen and florists, 
such as James Carter & Co., 238, High Holborn, for 
from two to three shillings each. As yet, tliey are grown 
in pols, in peaty soil, and are treated as greenhouse 
perennials. They well repay any trouble that may bo 
bestowed on them ; but plants from China and Japan 
have often proved more hardy than was expected at their 
first inti-oduction. It is probable that the scaly bulbs 
of tlic w hole Lily genus are edible in case of need. In 
rustic medicine, the pounded bulbs of the White Lily 
are a favourite cataplasm for burns and scalds. 

JVarcissus . — Two species have been already noticed 
under their trivial names of Daffodil and Jonquil. By 
Narcissuses, in ordinary gardening language, are under- 
stood the Polyanth or Many-flow*cred Narcissus, 
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lazetta, raid the many varieties derived from it, as florists* 
flowers. The rest are looked upon ns mere border 
flowers. N. concolor, with white blossoms, runs into 
numerous varieties, one of the finest of which is known 
as the Grand Monarque. The poetic Narcissus, iV. 
lyoeiictts, with its ring of purple encircling the centre of 
the flower, is not without a certain elegance. Perhaps 
the most prepossessing species, ou account of its dwarf 
habit, its less powerful odour, and its graceful mien, is 
tlic pretty little Hoop-petticoat Narcissus, JV. luJho- 
coiUum^ which though not a rare, is far from being a 
vulgar flower, as it increases anything but rapidly by off- 
sets. Grown in pots, it well deserves a place in spring 
in every sunshiny pari our- window. It thrives better in 
W’anner and drier soil than the former species. Some 
botanists make it a separate species, and call it J^iilbo- 
codiim vcniwn. Is found wild amongst the hills of 
Dauphiny and Provence. There is also D. tigrinum^ a 
native of Eussia. 

Polianth narcissuses are annually imported from Hol- 
land, with tulips, hyacinths, and other Dutch bulbs. It 
must be owned that the varieties of narcissus,, consisting 
merely of permutations and combinations of two colours 
only, yellow and wliite, in singlo and double-centred 
flowers, offer much less diversity than other bulbs of 
similar rank in the seedsman’s catalogue. Still they 
have their steady admirers, attracted by their graceful 
liabit, the case with which they are forced, and even by 
their powerful odour, which is sufficiently oppressive to 
exclude them from the private apartments of many who 
would otherwise welcome them. Por room-decoration, 
scentless flow’ers, as the camellia, are the most advisable 
to employ, as far as sanitary prudence is concerned. The 
rose, the violet, and mignonnette are harmless ; certainly 
in the moderate quantity in which they commonly enter 
into dwelling-apartments ; others, as the heliotrope and 
the lily of the valley, often give headache, and even 
nausea; while many of the liliaceie, notwithstanding 
their beauty, notoriously exhale an insupportable (ifflii- 
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viara. In the saffron harvest, not only are the women 
who separate the pistil from the petal of the flowers, 
obliged to keep up a strong current of air in the room 
where they are at work, and are often compelled to leave 
their task and recover themselves in the open air from 
the stupifying influence of the odour given out, but even 
the saffron-gatherers in the field (mostly women) are 
attacked now and then by drowsiness followed by fainting- 
fits. Double sashes and glass cases, i,e, miniature close- 
shutting greenhouses, afford the best means of gratifying 
the sense of sight, in the case of strong-scented flowers, 
without offending the sense of smelling. 

Narcissuses may be bloomed, like hyacinths, in glasses ; 
but it is not the object of the present Book to indicate 
the loorst mode of growing flowers. In pots they may be 
treated exactly like hyacinths, with a still more liberal 
supply of water, and in even lighter compost. It requires 
one kind of soil (rich and substantial) to bring the bulbs 
to their full strength, and another (more poor and sandy 
in its nature) to produce the utmost peiffection of bloom. 
This explains why imported roots flower better than those 
in ordinary garden borders ; demonstrating that even in 
floriculture, a division of labour has its advantages. To 
narcissuses, as to other bulbs, the rule may be applied : 
** Take care of the leaves, and the flowers will take care 
of themselves.” To return again to tlie instance of saf- 
fron : when the flowers are all gathered, and the field is 
green in wdnter with the rank long leaves, its proprietor 
is carefully anxious to fence out hares and rabbits (which 
are fond of the plant), and to prevent them from feeding 
on the foliage, which is of no use to its owner, because 
experience has told him that if that is injured, his next 
year’s saffron will be proportionately defective. 

Snowdrop — Galantlms nivalis . — Although so common 
and easily-grown a flower, a garden without snowdrops 
would be sadly incomplete. Tljorc are single and double 
snowdrops ; the former is, ti>. many eyes, the more grace- 
ful ; it has also the merit of being somewhat earlier and 
of best deserving its French name, Fcrccneige^ or Pierce- 
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snow. Poets have made it the subject of their rhymes, 
sometimes with the license allowed to them; as when the 
G-oddeas of Spring, in some propitious hour, has changed 
an icicle into a flower : — 

Its name and hue the scentlm plant relaing, 

And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 

But the snow'drop luis an agrcenhlc though faint per- 
fume. Snowdrops may remain for years in the ground 
without being taken up, though it will be better to do 
so from time to time w'ith border patches, to prevent 
their growing uncouth and ragged. They thrive well in 
somewhat moist and shady situations, such as under a 
clump of oaks on a lawn ; tlierCy of course, single flowers 
only are appropriate, double flowers being out of place 
beyond the limits of the parterre. Single snowdrops are 
not shy in bearing seed, though they are seldom propa- 
gated in that way, except by the hand of nature. Both 
kinds increase by offsets. Plant in August or September, 
at the depth of two or three inches. 

Snowflake — Leucojum €estivum — Has flowers very 
similar to the former in general appearance, but are pro- 
duced, several on one flower-stem, wdiich is taller, and 
with a greater proportion of foliage. Quite hard}'', only 
requires lifting every three or four years ; but besides its 
more rampant growth, is of much less value than its 
cousin the Snowdrop, from blooming in summer, when 
we have so many more attractive candidates for our 
favour. 

Squill — Scilla . — A pretty genus, with w’hat gardeners 
call very ‘‘ neat ” flowers, whoso tint is mostly a pleasing, 
and in some a brilliant blue. The least prepossessing spe- 
cies, S. maritlma, the Maritime Squill, makep up for its 
modest spike of dull-looking flowers by its medicinal 
virtues. Its large exposed bulbs grow abundantly on 
the rocks, in many parts of the Mediterranean coast. If 
cultivated here as a curiosity, it must have the protec- 
tion of a green-house in winter, and the bulb must be 
planted not more than one-third or one-fourtb of its 
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depth, in a large pot of light loam. S. JPeruviana, the 
Peruvian Squill, is not a native of that country ; but was 
taken to the New World by the Portuguese, and brought 
back to Europe in the seventeenth century, after be- 
coming naturalized on tlie coast of Chili and Peru. Bulb 
large, flowers blue (there is a white variety), best kept 
in a pot, in light soil, under a cold frame. S. amesna^ 
S. Italica, and S. campanulata all bear flowers of various 
shades of. blue, may be left in the ground several years, 
and do best in a light, dry, warm soil, with a certain 
amount of shade. The Two-leaved Squill, >8^. hifolia, the 
Siberian or early Squill, S, Sihirica, or pra:co.T, and S, 
%mhellata^ merit pot-culture, although they are perfectly 
hardy, that they may take their place amidst forced jonquils 
or hyacinths. The Siberian Squill, especially, is one of the 
prettiest emblems of spring which we have, joined to 
which, its dwarf and graceful stature renders it worthy of 
all admiration. Tho Wild Hyacinth of our woods is by 
most botanists enrolled with Squills, as S, nutans, 
ding Squill, though it was formerly classed ns Hyacinilius 
non scriptus (also as Agrapliis nutans), in allusion to a 
mythological fable which can have no place here ; nor 
can the plant itself claim admission into gardens. 

Star of Bethlehem — Ornitliocfalum. — A genus very 
closely allied to the former. O, unxheUatv.m is one of the 
commonest. Tho French call it tlio Eleven-o’clock 
Lady, because it opens its cluster of briglit white flowers 
an hour before noon, -when the sun shines brightly, 
sluitting them again at three. The corolla only expands 
under the strong stimulus of light. It is also supposed 
to be one. of the plants mentioned in Scripture. O.pyra- 
midale, styled by the French the Virgin’s Spike, displays 
its handsome white blossoms at the end of June. O. 
fimhriatum, Fringed Star of Bethlehem, has white 
flowers striped with green. These are all of easy cul- 
ture, and, indeed, scarcely deserve any great pains to be 
taken about them, beyond lifting and separation every 
second or third year. There are Cape Stars of Bethle- 
hem, which are not safe unless treated as Ixias. 
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Tiger Flower — Tigridia pavonia ^ — derives its princijial 
idiarin from the ephemeral duration of its singularly- 
piiaped and coloured blossoms, which expand and fade 
within a few hours. It is consequently not well adapted 
either for bedding or for pots, althougli each strong bulb 
will produce several blooms crowning the tuft of bright 
sword-shaped leaves. It is most effective in patches in 
a bed or border near the living-room windows, where its 
gaudy petals will be sure to catch the eye, and where it 
will escape tlie inglorious fate of the many flowers that 
are only born to blush unseen, and waste their briglit- 
ness on the desert air. Though a native of Mexico, it 
may be left in the ground all the year round when 'and 
where a mild winter and a dry soil can be insured. But 
it is safest taken up in autumn, when the leaves are quite 
withered. Propagate by seeds and offsets. 

Tuberose — Folianthes tuherosa, — An old favourite 
allowed to grow obsolete, because it gives a little trou- 
ble and costs a trifle of expense. It is true, also, that it 
belongs more to the conservatory than the flower-garden; 
still, a word or two shall be written to lielp its restora- 
tion to public favour, for it is now so utterly neglected 
that many useful plain gardeners have never seen such a 
thing as a tuberose. The bulbs are annually imported 
from Italy ; it is of little use trying to do anything 
with them liere after they have once flowered, unless as 
a test of horlicultural skill. Plant them in large heavy 
pots in light, rich loam, in IMarch, and plunge them in a 
hotbed. When the central bud has started a few 
inches, remove them cither to a warm light place in the 
greenhouse, or to a very sunny frame. In July, such 
])lant8 as are not retained indoors, may be plunged in 
their pots, to flower in the open air, either in clumps, or 
along a border. They form an elegant avenue, alter- 
nated with the Pyramidal Campanula. As the flower- 
€tems rise to from four to six feet in height, they must 
be supported by light straight stakes of equal length ; 
and it is this peculiarity which gives the flower its archU 
iectwral character, ana usefulness in decoration. It is 
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very generally employed on the altars in Italian 
churches, where the perfume exhaled by its pure white 
flowers is said to have the same effect as mignonnette- 
boxes in London ; namely, the keeping of evil sMells and 
infections at bay. Double tuberoses will be pi\ ferred as 
handsomer, if not more odoriferous, than single ones. 
While the flower-stem is rising, the plant is greedy of 
heat and water ; admit air also at every available oppor- 
tunity. 

Tulijp , — There are several species of Tulip, all of 
which produce elegant flowers. The Wild Tulip, Tulvpa 
sylvestris, bears bright yellow flowers in April or May. 
There is a very showy double variety, which, though not 
esteemed by florists, is very effective as a border flower. 
T, auaveolensy the sweet-scented or Van Thol Tulip, is 
an extremely pretty dwarf plant, with bright-red petals 
edged with yellow, flowering in April, and valuable for 
forcing, in association with other spring bulbs. It may 
be left all winter in the open ground. Parrot tulips, 
also early, remarkably show^y, and well adapted for pot- 
culture, are supposed varieties of T. sylvestris. The 
tulip about -which the Dutch once -went mad, the Plo- 
rists’ Tulip, wdiich still retains its admii’ing fanciers, is 
T. Gesneriana, or Gesner’s Tulip. 

On tlie Piorisib’ ^Jhilip a treatise might be written 
-wdiich slmuld flir exceed the entire limits of the present 
Book. It is a special, and somewhat thorny as well as 
complicated branch of the grand floricultural trde. ^^Tor 
are all growlers agreed as to classification and manage- 
ment. To convey to the uninitiated some idea of the rules 
of art, it is worth wdiile transcribing from “ Glenuy’s 
Properties of Plowers,” the tw^elve points which ho has 
laid down as indispensable for the Tulip ; — ‘‘ 1. The cup 
should Ibrm, wdien quite expanded, from half to a third 
of a hollow ball. To do this, the petals must be six in 
imniber ; broad at the ends, smooth at the edges, and the 
divisions betw^een the petals scarcely to show an inden- 
ture. 2. The three inner petals should set close to the 
three outer ones, and the whole should be broad enough 
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to allow of the fullest expansion without quartering (aa 
it is called), that is, exhibiting any vacancy between the 
petals. 3. The petals should be thick, smooth, and stift', 
and keep their form well. 4. The ground should be 
clciU' and distinct, whether white or yellow. The least 
stain, even at the lower end of the petal, would render 
a tulip comparatively valueless. 5. Eoses, byblomens, 
and bizarres, are the three classes into which tulips aro 
now divided. The first have a white ground, and crimson, 
or pink, or scarlet marks ; the seconcl have white grounds, 
and purple, lilac, or black marks ; and the last have 
yellow grounds, with any coloured marks. 6. Whatever 
bo the disposition of colours or marks upon a tulip, all 
the bix petals should be marked alike, and be therefore 
perfectly uniform. 7. The feathered flowers should have 
an even close feathering all rourul, and whether narrow 
or wide, light or heavy, should reach far enough round 
the petals to form, when they are expanded, an unbroken 
edging all round. 8. If the flower have any marking 
besides the feathering at the edge, it should be a beam, 
or bold mark down the centre, but not to reach the 
bottom, or near tlie bottom of the cup ; the mark or 
beam must be similar in all the six petals. 9. Eiowers 
not featliered, and with flame only, must have no marks 
on tlie edges of the flower. None of tlie colour must 
break through to the edge. The colour may be disposed 
ill any form, so that it be perfectly uniform in all the 
petals, and does not go too near the bottom. 10. The 
colour, whatiwer it be, must be dense and decided. 
Whether it be delicate and light, or bright, or dark, it 
must be distinct in its outline, and not shaded, or flushed, 
or broken. 11. The height should be eighteen to thirty- 
six inches; the former is right for the outside row in a 
bed, and the latter is right for the biglie.st row. 12. 
The purity of the white, and the brightness of the yellow, 
should bo permanent, that is to say, should stand until 
the petals actually fall.” Exhibiting gardeners and 
fanciers will do well to consult the same authority for the 
“properties’* of other Florists’ Flowers. 
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Tulip-beds are made much in the same way, and com- 
posed of nearly the same materials, as those for hyacinths. 
A trench four feet wide, or thereabouts, is dug out ; a 
few inches’ depth of shingle is laid at the bottom, to 
insure drainage, if the subsoil is clayey, and the rest is 
filled with a compost of fresh loam, leaf-mould, river 
eand, and the well-rotted dung of ruminant animals, 
when such is to be procured, all thoroughly and previously 
incorporated together. Much mystery has been made 
about special and incomparable receipts for the ingre- 
dients, and their proportion, in a tulip-bed ; but it may 
be suspected that these important formulas contain a 
certain amount of quac^^er3^ The soil of a tulip-bed 
should be renewed every year ; it will still serve for the 
culture of other flowers. The bed should be raised an 
inch or two above the level of the ground, and slightly 
raised in the middle. The beginning of October is a 
good time to plant. Draw parallel lines, with a cord, 
six inches apart, along the bed, and cross them with lines 
at right angles, also six inches apart. At the points 
where these cross, the bulbs can be gently pressed into 
the soil just deep enough to keep them standing upright. 
Some amateurs previously arrange the order in which the 
tulips are to be placed, so that they correspond in the 
bed either with a numbered plan, or with the compart- 
ments in the store-boxes. When the bed is thus covered 
with bulbs, and it is seen that all is right, laj'^ additional 
soil over them xoith the hands, till they are covered to the 
•depth of from four to five inches. The earth must be 
kept up at the edges of the bed either with thick turfs 
laid edgewise, with the grass outside, or with a border of 
«tone or earthenware. The former, clipped close, makes a 
pleasing frame to the bed ; the latter are less liable to 
harbour slugs, snails, and worms. It is better thus to 
heap earth over the bulbs, than to plant them with the 
trowel or dibble; because the soil, remaining free from all 
compression, is more readily penetrated by the root-fibres. 
During frosts and heavy rams, the beds should be covered 
by canvass or matting sustained by hoops. As 'he leaves 
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and flo^Yer-bllds begin to peep abovc-gro'iiul, this precau- 
tion becomes 11 le more necessary, as tlie future bloom 
might be seriously injured, or even destroyed, by exposure 
to an inclement spring. Valuable collections, during 
their flowering, are mostly sheltered by an awning ; after- 
wards, the sun and air are allowed to exert their lull in- 
fluence. The iminatiiro capsules are broken oil', to pre- 
vent exhaustion of the bulb, unless it be dcsin'd to ripen 
seed. When the leaves are completely withered, the 
bulbs are carefully taken up: it is dangerous to expose 
them to burning snnshino. At the same time they must 
be thoroughly dried, before final storing in some airy place, 
in their box-compartments, where also they can bo safe 
from niiee. Offsets will mostly come away better at a 
later period. 

These offsets eventually become bulbs that produce 
flowers identical with those of their parent. Tulips 
raised from seed bloom in tlieir fourth or fifth summer; 
and if the seed has been well selected, there is a chance 
of obtaining from out a large number, a few good and 
novel varieties. Tlieir tints will be at first confused; 
but in succeeding seasons, they will gradually break, and 
become clear and distinct. Tliis transitional slate of tlie 
tulip (during which it is called a ^‘Baguette ”) lasts from 
two to fifteen years. 

Wlien the capsules of tulips allowed to bear seed 
begin to open at the top, they are cut off, and kept till 
September or October. Sow them on a bed, or a large 
earthen pan, of light rich soil, and cover tliem lightly 
witli leaf-mould half an inch thick. Tlie first } ear, they 
will put forth a single leaf. When this is withered, the 
surface of the mould may be renewed. The second sum- 
mer, tliey may be taken up, to be replanted imiardiately 
in tulip compost. The third year they may bo treated 
like offsets. All this while tlicy must be carefully 
weeded, and protected from the inclemency of the sea- 
sons. If a seedling is a year behindhand in showing 
bloom, it promises all the better for that circumstance. 
In other cases, a tulip of the liighest merit will put forth 
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a worthless scare ely-recognisable bloom. The most usual 
causes of this phenomenon are, changes of climate, cul- 
ture, or, above all, of soil, or even the accident of a cold 
and wet spring. The next year’s bloom will often appear 
adorned with all its pristine beauty. Meanwhile, if it 
balks your expectations, do not be discouraged ; the fit 
will pass, and all will be right again. 

On cool reflection, and admitting all the floral preten- 
sions of tulips, it must be granted that they have attained 
a higher rank in the world of flowers tlian their intrinsic 
beauty entitles them to claim, especially since the intro- 
duction of numerous rivals from foreign lands. The 
varieties of tulip (ilie choicest of which do not exceed 
eight hundred in number) present much less striking 
distinctions, both in colour and form, than those of many 
other flowers, — for instance, of the hyacinth and the rose. 
Certain varieties of florists’ tulips are sweetly scented, — 
a pleasing peculiarity, which deserves a greater measure 
of favour than has hitherto been accorded to it. 

Zephyranthes Candida. — A small bulb, producing in 
October a single flower, whose three interior lobes are 
pure white, and the three exterior tinged with pink at 
their tips. In a warm dry soil may remain out of doors 
all the year round, only requiring to bo taken up every 
third or fourth year. Z. Atainasco is still handsomer 
and equally hardy. Z. rosea is best cultivated in a 
frame, in pots. 

TITBEEOTrs A.TSD RHIZOMATOUB ELOWEES. 

A tuber is a solid root, like those of the potato and 
the dahlia. In some respects it is analogous to a bulb, 
as having alternate periods of growth and rest, during 
which latter it will exist independently of the soil, and 
may be transported to long distances. It also contains 
the nutriment of the future plant, as well as tlic germ 
itself, which, however, is in a inuch more embryotic state 
than in bulbs. A perfect bulb contains but a single lead- 
ing germ ; a tuber has mostly several. A tuber is less 
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symmetrical than a bulb, and, unlike it, may generally 
be divided into portions during its period of rest, each of 
which portions will grow and form an independent plant, 
provided that it contains an eye or germ. In tubers, the 
eyes are either dispersed irregularly, but tolerably equally, 
over the whole surface, as in the potato (where they are 
more crowded near the nose) and the anemone, or clus- 
tered near each other, more or less numerously, about 
the crown or neck of the plant, as in the florists* ranun- 
culus, the dahlia, and the cyclamen. 

Rhizoma is the botanical name for the underground 
stem of many plants, which subterranean stem so far 
resembles a tuber as it often is a reservoir of the plant’s 
nutriment, to the extent of serving as an article of food 
for man and beast, — and as it is furnished with dormant 
eyes, has a tendency to put forth roots, and has a period 
of rest, during which it is passively subject to the require- 
ments of the human will, according to its greater or less 
power of endurance and torpidity. The transition from 
tuberous to rhizomatous, and thence to herbaceous plants 
is so gradual, that the line of demarcation is not very 
easy to fix in a work like this ; nor indeed is such a classi- 
fication professed to be adhered to more strictly than will 
serve for popular convenience. The tuberous and rhizo- 
matous flowers in most general cultivation wdll now be 
noticed in alphabetical order. It is hoped that no very 
severe fault will be found if the next section is made to 
comprise plants which might have taken their places here, 
or if some that are found here might with equal pro- 
priety have appeared in the following chapter. 

Aconite (Winter) — Eranthus (spring flower) If^emalis 
(wintry). — Liunreus named it Hellelorus hyemctlis, A 
charming little plant, which has perhaps the greatest 
riglit of any to claim the merit of being our very first 
spring flower. Hence, it is commonly known as “ The 
Hew Year’s Grift,” but is less familiar to the inhabitants 
of towns than to country residents. It thrives best in a 
somewhat damp and shady situation, and does not like to 
be disturbed too often ; consequently, it does better under 
TT 9 , 
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trees and shrubs, or in a neglected corner screened by 
walls, than in the open parterre. It increases fairly, 
both by root and seed, remaining dormant about eight 
months of the year. In removing, take up a large patch, 
to make sure of having a sufficiency of the creeping 
fleshy root to furnish good eyes. Under pot-culture, it 
must have large shallow pans ; common flowerpots cramp 
it too much. A inignonnette-box all to itself answers 
very well. In any case, it must remain where it is during 
both growth and rest, with a renewal of the surface soil 
every other year. Like the true hellebores, its bright 
yellow flowers exhale an odour which many persons lind 
oppressive and disagreeable. Por other Aconites, see 
Monlcsliood. 

Anemone^ i.e. Windjloioer . — Of the Florists’ Anemone, 
A. coromria, the very numerous varieties may be sepa- 
rated into two classes, the single and the double. The 
former are multiplied both by seed and by division of the 
root ; the latter by division of the root only. As with 
hyacinths, double anemones should be grown on difterent 
beds from the single ones, since they bloom at a later 
period ; the character of the flowers, moreover, docs not 
harmonize well together. Semi-double flowers, or those 
with more than the normal number of petals, sometimes 
called Kilkenny anemones, take rank with single ones ; 
they are also capable of bearing seed. In double ane- 
mones, the stamens and pistils, the organs of reproduc- 
tion, are changed iuto a thick rosette of small petals. 
Single anemones are in esteem amongst gardeners, 
alt] 10 ugh double roots fetch a higher price. The colours 
of anemones are red, blue, and wLite, or very pale straw- 
colour, and their intermediate shades. The plant is par- 
ticularly valuable from its flowering late in autumn and 
throughout mild winters, more or less, to burst into 
brilliant bloom in early spring. 

Anemone roots may always be had of respectable seeds- 
men. Plant them as soon as possible after they are taken 
up in summer. But to make a bed of single anemones, 
the best plan is to sow seed, which many people make a 
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point of saving only from flowers of the richest blue and 
red tints. The precaution can do no harm ; but it is 
questionable whether it has any effect if the seed be 
gathered from off a large bed ; for the produce theiuffrom 
is completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and 
of bees. Over-year’s seed will succeed very well ; still it 
is better to take that of the current season, sowing as 
soon as it is ripe, in May or June. 

Mark out your bed on a spot of good friable hazel 
loam, which is in good heart or has been well manured 
the previous year. Eajik fresh manure must be avoided. 
Break it up well to the depth of two feet at least ; 
thoroughly pulverize the top spit ; remove all pebbles and 
roots of weeds; rako the surtaeo pc'rfectly level. The 
breadth of the bed should not exceed what is convenient 
for reaching to the middle for weeding and gathering. 

Anemone seed is light and woolly, lianging together in 
knots like carrot seed. To avoid this inconvenience, mix 
it up with a considerable proportion of moist sand, rub- 
bing it well between the hands. Sow broadcast as evenly 
as possible, and not too thick if the seed be new. Cover 
with a thin stratum of lighter loam and leaf-mould dusted 
over the bed with a sieve. The seed is somewhat slow to 
germinate, and weeds will make their appearance first. 
IMicsc must be drawn out, as soon as they are big enough 
to be laid hold of by the linger and thumb. Very gentle 
waterings must be given, if the drought is severe and tho 
sun scorching. As the little green twin-cotyledons of tlic 
anemones show tliemselves, the same attention to weed- 
ing and watering must be repeated, to be continued 
during the summer. In October, a few flowers Avili 
appear ; next spring, there will bo a respectable show ; 
and the following season, the bed will be bright with 
divers colours. The best flowers are not the first to 
come into bloom. From every fresh-sown bed, one or 
more double roots may be expected ; but these will often 
not manifest their presence till the second or the third 
year after sowing. Fresh seed is more likely to produce 
double and richly-tinted flowers than old seed ; oecaua© 
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the embryos from which they are produced, are of com- 
paratively feebler vitality. In a lot of old seed, the 
germs of the finest flowers are mostly dead ; those which 
do come up being only the rohuster and coarser indi- 
viduals. 

It is better not to disturb an anemone-bed too often. 
At the end of four or five years, when the roots have 
become crowded and the soil requires a partial renewal, 
they may be taken up as soon as the foliage is quite 
withered, to be replanted in a fresh spot as early as con- 
venient. Anemone roots are dormant for a much shorter 
period than most other tubers ; consequently, no time must 
be lost. A fortnight’s, or even a week’s delay, especially in 
the time of taking up, may seriously impair the next 
season’s bloom. At the time of lifting the roots, remove 
an inch or so of the surface soil, give the bed a not too 
rough raking, and throw over it a coating of fresh well- 
pulverized loam, equal to that abstracted. If the weather 
be dry, water with very diluted liquid manure ; wait for a 
few weeks patiently, and you will find your old anemone- 
bed covered with plants springing from the fragments of 
tubers left in the ground, which will bloom vigorously in 
due season. In short, you will have two beds for one. 
Double anemones require the same soil and treatment. 
Do not wait till September or October, but plant your 
roots as soon as you can get yov/r collection together, 
Eemember, anemones do not like to remain long above- 
ground. It is not usual to name tlio choice varieties 
that are raised, either of single or double anemones. In 
fact, they would make a list long enough to reach from 
London to York, extensible, at the florist’s will, to John 
o’Q-roat’s house and the Orkney Isles. 

The Japan Anemone, A, Japonica, is an elegant and 
useful acquisition recently introduced from Japan. It 
is perfectly hardy, thrives in any good light soil that is 
not too dry, producing an abundance of its pinky- 
purple flowers throughout the autumn. It rarely ripens 
seed, but may be readily propagated by division of 
the root, a very small portion of which will grow. Is 
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most effective in largo patches or small beds. The 
Elegant Anemone, A. elcgaiis, also from Japan, is more 
robust than the preceding, and hardy. The Apenniue 
(with blue flowers), the Narcissus-flowered (white and 
yellow), and the Wood (white) Anemones, A. Apennina, 
narcissiflora, and nemoralis^ are pleasing ornaments to 
the shrubbery and ]deasiire-ground. A. pulsatilla, violet- 
blue, flowering in May in dry flinty ground, deserves both 
mention and cultivation. 

Arum, — The Snake-root, A, dracunciilus, or Dragon 
Arum, is often found in old flower-gardens, and deserves 
a place in modern ones. Its handsome speckled stem, 
like a serpent’s skin, bears, when in vigour, a remarkable, 
large, daric-purple flower, which how^ever is unsuited for 
admission into the interior of the mansion on account of 
its powerful carrion-like smell. Still, the Snake-root in 
bloom is an object not to be passed without notice. Any 
deep rather moist garden soil suits it, but it must not 
be disturbed for division of the root or transplantation. 
After those operations, it refuses to flow^cr for a year or 
two, till it has recovered its strength. The old lierbal- 
ists attribute w'onderful virtues to the Grande Serpon- 
taire, or Serpentine, as they call it. A. crinitum, or 
muscivorum, the Hairy or Fly-catching Arum, a native of 
Corsica, produces in spring a central spadix surrounded 
by a spatlio, nljicli is blotched witli green outside, and 
inside is lined with violet silky fibres inclining down- 
wards, and in which are caught and held fast the flies 
attracted by the cadaverous odour exhaled by this extra- 
ordinary inlloroscenco. It rarely flowers in a pot, and 
requires protection during winter in the o])en ground. 
Tlie AVhite-flowercd Arum, Calla, or Uicliardhi JElthio- 
pica, makes an elegant decoration to the edge of a pond ; 
but it must be treated as a pot-plant during winter. 
Is easily propagated by division of the root, and requires 
to stand in a pan always half-filled with water, except 
during frost. 

Christmas Hose — Black Ilellebore, Herbe de Christ 
of old French writers, Hellehorus niger — produces its 
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handsome vrhite Lloasoms tinged with pink from Decem- 
ber to Debruaiy, according to the weather. As the 
ilowers, avIicii put forth, are apt to be damaged by sleet 
and rain, they well deserve the occasional shelter of a 
hand-light, or even a slanting piece of plank. The 
foot of an east wall is a good situation, to avoid the 
drenching south-west storms that pelt from time to 
time in mild winters. Soil, a light fresh loam. Pro- 
pagate by root-division, not too frequently. Seeds, 
sovMi as soon as ripe, will produce slight varieties, more 
or less tinged with pink, which will blossom in their 
third year. 

Cyclamen, — A charming genua of humble, pretty, 
sweet-scented spring flowers, whose ugly French and 
English names, Pain de Pourceaii and {Sowbread, ought 
to have been replaced by some more pleasing appellation, 
even though the tubers may be rooted up by swine in 
the woods of Italy and Switzerland. Although the 
European species, Gyclanven Europmmy Goiim, repan> 
dum, and lieder<pfoliim, may and will pass the winter in 
a dry open border, with some slight protection of litter 
or matting overhead, they are safest in pots in a cold 
frame. The broad-leaved Cyclamen, C, macropliyllum, 
a native of Algeria, unlike the others, flowers in the 
autumn. The most elegant of all, the Persian Cycla- 
men, C, I*ersicim, must be grown in a pot, with the 
tuber partially above-ground, in which, if large enough, it 
may remain for several years, with an occasional renewal 
of the upper portion of the soil. Old tubers will thus 
produce large tufts of numerous pink or purple and 
white flowers, so graceful in their shape that Hogarth 
selected them as one of his illustrations of “ The Line of 
Beauty.” All the Cyclamens are propagated from seeds, 
which must be sown immediately they are ripe, in shal- 
low pans of light rich earth, and be grown under frames 
with plenty of air and little heat tlie first few years. 
The tubers, after flowering and maturing their leaves^ 
must be kept in a dry and airy pllace during their period 
of annual rest, i, e, from July to December. 
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Dahlia — Dahlia variaUlis — a floral upstart, tlio Avliole 
course of wliose rise to fame aud fortune ivS within the 
memory of many persons now living. The original 
single-ilowered plant, from Mexico, hrst claimed the 
attention of horticulturists as an edible root, whose 
repulsive, nauseous, peppery taste inspires equal disgust 
to man and beast. Then, single dahlias were thought 
fine things, and various gay colours were obtained from 
seedlings. Then came the phenomena of double dahlias, 
which were taken into favour by enterprising florists, 
and improved, and improved, till they became what we 
see them now. The dahlia is essentially a 07 mife flower ; 
its cultivators proposed to themselves a certain model, 
as to form and furnisliing of petals, which they deter- 
mined to perfect ; and by skill in l^ybridizing, by outlay 
in sowing enormous numbers of seeds, and, above all, 
by patient perseverance, they have perfected it. One 
great point, however, they have not attained, — the pro- 
duction either of a blue, or of an agreeably-scented 
flower. Iso attempt will Inn'C be made to name any of 
the choice varieties of Dahlia which, at the moment of 
this present writing, may chance to be the favourites of 
the day. The existence of this little Book may be moro 
durable tliau most of theirs ; and it would be of little 
service to print a list that would soon become obsolete 
by the intrusion of fresh candidates for the public ap- 
plause. Inquiring readers had best consult the current 
numbers of the Gardener's Chronicle, in whose adver- 
tisements and answers to Correspondents they will be 
sure to find all they are in search of. Perhaps, though 
not probably, a blue perfumed Dahlia will start from the 
earth ; iu which case, those which now figure in the par* 
terre will liave to hide their diminished heads, for a time 
at least. Many old esteemed varieties have completely 
disappeared; while the mercantile horticulturists, both 
of Great Britain and the Continent, annually inundate 
the market with a copious flood of novelties, many^ of 
which are inferior to their predecessors. The wisest 
course for the inexperienced amateur is to leave the- 
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selection of his Dahlias to the respectable nurseryman of 
whom he orders them. 

The Dahlia thrives best in a good rich hazel loam. Both 
the leaves, stem, and roots are killed by frost ; the latter, 
consequently, must be kept in a place of safety during 
winter. The stem is fragile, and apt to be blown down 
or snapped short by high winds; it is therefore best 
supported by a stake inserted into the ground at the time 
of planting the root or cutting. The young shoots, in 
their early growth, are apt to be eaten off by slugs and 
snails, which must be driven off or destroyed by circles 
of lime and ashes, or by waterings with lime-water. 
The blossoms are apt to bo bitten and spoiled by hungry 
earwigs, to obviate whose onslaughts traps of hollow 
bean-stalks, to be inspected once or twice a day, are 
hung at enticing intervals amidst the foliage ; or circular 
earthen pans, to be filled with water, are placed at the 
foot of each plant in the early stage of its growth, so as to 
keep the enemy at hay by a miniature kind of encircling 
ditch. Choice blooms for exhibition are shaded and 
protected in various ways. 

New varieties of Dahlias are obtained from seed ; the 
varieties themselves are propagated — first, by division of 
the tuber at the crown, in which case it must be seen 
that each portion is furnished with an eye ; and, secondly, 
by cuttings, which will strike root, and form tubers of 
their own by the end of summer. If a Dahlia tuber bo 
planted entire in spring, it will mostly send up several 
stems. It is usual to leave only one of these, as pro- 
ducing a handsomer ajjid more symmetrical plant. 

In forming a collection of Dahlias, the general mode is 
to order the number required of a nurseryman, in good 
time during the winter, if the newest now novelties arc a 
matter of importance. They will arrive some time in 
spring, in the shape of rooted cuttings two or three 
inches high, in small pots, and must be kept in a green- 
house or ill a frame, till the end of May, or such time as 
all danger of frost is over in that locality. They may 
then be planted out in rows, beds, quincuu3^es, or 
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avenues, taking care to plant them at the distance de- 
manded by their lofty stature and vigorous growth. The 
further cares are — watering; protection from vermin; 
tying the stem, as it rises, to the supporting stake ; and 
tho cutting out of unnecessary and irregular shoots. 

In the climate of England, Dahlias are unable to com- 
plete the entire circle of their vegetation. In October 
they are in full force, and the slightest frost destroys 
them then. In order to prolong the duration of their 
blooming, they are sometimes planted in large pots, 
which are plunged in the border during summer, but are 
lifted and removed to a greenhouse or conservatory as 
autumn advances. T&e forward buds are thus enabled to 
expand in safety. But plants so treated display only a 
short-lived beauty ; to flower well. Dahlias must have the 
open air. The tubers ought to be left in the ground 
some time after the autumnal frosts have destroyed the 
foliage ; they still find nourishment there, complete their 
ripening, and are consequently less difficult to keep. 
About the middle of November is the usual time for 
taking them up, an operation which ought to be carefully 
performed, avoiding wounding the roots, and choosing if 
possible a bright calm day. They may be left a few 
hours to dry in the open air, to be thence removed to 
any place secure from frost, where neither the excess of 
dryness or moisture is to bo feared. They will pass the 
winter exceedingly well, covered witli sand on the floor 
of a dry and wholesome cellar. 

At the end of March, as the time for planting out 
approaclics, remove the tubers from their winter quar- 
ters into a hothouse, or lay them side by side, close to 
each other, *on a gentle hotbed under a frame. Those 
whose crown is still surviving, will soon begin to vege- 
tate ; the rest may bo thrown away as worthless. Some 
persons plant the tubers entire ; but the practice is bad. 
On the contrary, they should be divided as much as 
possible, bearing in mind the indispensable precaution to 
leave at least one starting eye on every portion. If the 
season is so far advanced that all fear of frost is over, 
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they may be planted out at once in their permanent 
sites ; if not, in pots filled with good mould, which must 
be kept on a hotbed under glass, admitting plenty of air, 
till the first week in June. The first blooms are mostly 
imperfect ; and Dahlias are scarcely in their full beauty 
till the great heats and droughts of summer are over ; 
that is, at the end of August and in September. It is 
as well to cut off all imperfect and faded blooms, that th-e 
sap may be directed to the buds that are successively 
coming forward. There is no need, liere, to do more 
than allude to the grafting of choice Dahlia-shoots on 
the tubers of inferior varieties. 

The Dahlia derives its principal value from its filling 
the void left by the disappearance of summer flowers, as 
well as from displaying its finest blooms at the seasen 
when our aristocracy return from town to their country 
seats. It is a gaudy, flaunting, showy plant, which has 
the great merit of usefulness in its way ; but it is iar 
from possessing all that can be wished for in a flowea’, 
and no doubt many of its early worshippers will now 
confess that they prostrated themselves too blindly before 
their idol. But every one has, and ought to have, his 
taste. We have no right to blame, though we may not 
sympathize with, the amateur who prefers a Dahlia to a 
Bose. 

A smaller species, D. cosmcdjiora, which has not yet 
started off into varieties, is of dwarf er habit, and pro- 
duces flowers with a purple disk and lilac rays. 

Hemerocallis Jlava . — Day Lily ; a plant with yellow 
or tawny flowers, which was not mentioned at the same 
time with the other Lilies, simply because its root is not 
bulbous. It is a coarse plant, quite hardyf fitter for the 
shrubbery than the choice parterre, producing a tuft of 
long narrow leaves, and easily propagated by root-division. 
This Day Lily produces a fair succession of ephemeral 
flowers. Other Day Lilies have been made into a sepa- 
rate genus, Funhiaf more remarkable perhaps for their 
leaves than their flowers. F, subcordata has beart*shape 
leaves, of a bright green, with longitudinal folds or plaits, 
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and bears, towards the end of summer, a spike of wliite 
sweet-scented flowers. F, Cccrxdea^ has smaller, some- 
what earlier, violet-blue flowers, and oval heart-shaped 
leaves, of a darker green, and with more strongly-marked 
longitudinal veins. Both species like a warm dry soil, 
and flower w’ell in pots on a sunny sh^lf of the green- 
house, though they will live out in the open ground. 
They are made for a longer summer than bur own. 

Iris. — Several of the tuberous-rooted Irises are decided 
and deserving favourites. The most striking is the 
Chalcedonian Iris, I. Sicsiana, or Widow Iris, whose 
large flowers are marbled or veined with a dull greyish 
purple-brown, which suggests the idea of the lines of 
mourning. Must have a warm, dry, deep soil, and dues 
not like disturbance. Will be sure to rot off with too 
much moisture. The most common Iris is the German, 
L Germanica^ useful for its hardihood and thrift in con- 
fined situations ; will grow even on roofs or the tops of 
walls. Its blue flowers appear in May and June. There 
are paler and also white varieties. The Grassy Iris, 
L graminea, the Silky Iris, I. sefosa^ and tlie Siberian 
Iris, L Sibirica, do well in ordinary garden-ground. The 
Dwarf Iris, 1. pumila, makes a neat edging of short stiff 
leaves, above which numerous blue flowers appear in 
spring. There are white, j urple, and russet-tintt'd 
varieties. The kind with yellow flow’ers veined with 
brown, I. Juteacexis, is a little taller, and flowers some- 
times from the ihoiitli of October. The Jtiingarian Iris, 
I. Hungarica^ is also used for edging. It is also a little 
taller than the preceding, and displays its numerous 
violet-blue flowers a little later. More than fil'ty species 
of Iris are known to botanists. 

Ladies' Slipper — Cgpripedium. — An elegant genus, 

, whose species are natives of the mountains of Europe, 
India, and North America. Their culture is difficult, 
and their propagation still more so. They must be 
' treated like the terrestrial Orchidacea^, ^. e. like those 
’ members of that large family which have their roots in 
the ground instead of hanging to tlie branches of trees. 
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(See Orchis^ This peculiar branch of floriculture is mostly 
pursued by persons ■who make it their especial study, 
and whose practical experience is aided by treatises, 
monographs, &c. G. calceolus, from the Alps ; G. gutta- 
turn, from the cold regions of Canada, and also from the 
forests of Siberia 4 G, pulescens, from Carolina; G, spec* 
tabile, also from North America, may be grown in heath- 
mould, in the open ground, in a shady yet airy situation. 
In winter they must have protection analogous to that 
afforded by a thick covering of snow. The great beauty 
and singularity of the blossoms of the Cypripediums 
render them well worth the attention of those who are 
not deterred by ordinary diiBculties, and who will take 
the trouble to carry out the Theory of Horticulture to 
its practical and effective results. The plants on sale are 
mostly imported, and therefore fetch good prices in the 
horticultural market. L. Van Houtte, of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, advertises the very scarce and hardy G. macranthum, 
at two guineas each. 

Marvel of IP eru — Mirahilis Jalapa — Belle de Nuit, or 
Beauty of the Night, of the French. — This striking plant 
requires a somewhat warmer and drier climate than our 
own, and therefore does best in our hottest summers. It 
then forms a bushy plant from two to three feet high, 
covered with red, yellow, white, striped, or mottled 
flowers, which open when the heat of the day is over, 
and are succeeded by fresh blossoms the following day. 
The Night-scented, or Long-flowered Marvel of Peru, 
M, longifiora, differs from the above, in having a more 
diffuse and brittle habit of growth, with heart-shaped 
viscous leaves. The flowers, whose tube is from four to 
five and a half inches long, are of a dull white, and emit, 
after sunset, a^powerful odour, which resembles a combi- 
nation of orange-flowers and heliotrope. The varieties 
of the first species, though differing in colour, are similar 
in tlieir growth and foliage; and therefore should be 
grown in beds or clumps by themselves alone, without 
being mixed up with the second species, winch may be 
planted singly, in rows, or in small groups of three or 
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four plants. Of the latter, there is a variety with the 
blossoms tinged with dull violet. Marvels of Peru are 
mostly treated as tender annuals, sown under a frame on 
a hotbed in spring, and planted out at the beginning of 
June in a well- sheltered border, where they can bask in 
the reflected heat from a wall, and luxuriate in light 
rich sound loam. But they really are perennials, form- 
ing tubers, which may be taken up and kept like those 
of Dahlias, to be replanted the following summer. For 
those fond of powerful perfumes indoors, the Night- 
scented Marvel, grown in a pot, and brought forward by 
bottom heat, would make an agreeable variety to the 
ordinary list of odoriferous flowers. 

Monkshood — Aconittm , — genus whoso expulsion is 
strongly recommended from all gardens, especially where 
there are children and careless servants. The beauty of 
the flowers does not rise above mediocrity, and is very 
far from compensating for the danger of poison to be 
apprehended. The yellow-flowered Monkshood is called 
A- li/coctonum, and Tue-Loiip, which both mean Kill- 
Wolf. The common blue species, A. napellus, or Wolfs- 
bane, has not only poisoned pigs that have swallowed 
fragments of the plant while amusing themselves with 
the garden rubbish that has been throwm down to them, 
but families have been poisoned by eating the scraped root, 
by mistake, for horse-radish. A French lady stepped into 
her garden, to listen for the church-bell to ring for mass. 
Like the ploughman who whistled o’er the lea for want 
of thought, a wandering mood of mind caused her to 
pluck and nibble a bit of the nearest plant, whether 
flower or leaf she could not afterw'ards remember. At 
mass, she was taken seriously ill ; and, after a liorrible 
afternoon and night, got ^’^^*11 in the morning. But she 
no longer permits Chapeau uv, Pretre, or Monksliood, to 
form one of her list of border-flowers. Authentic cases 
might be multiplied. Therefore, the directions here 
given for the treatment of the Aconites, whether blue or 
yellow, nafive or foreign, are to stub them up and burn 
them to ashes. 
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Orchis — Many beautiful and curious speclos of Orchis, 
and the closely related genus Ophrt/s, are native plants, 
though now rare. The Bee Ophrys (formerly Orchis), 
the Spider Ophrys, and the Bly 0])hrys, whoso flowers 
resemble those respective insects, were found on the 
skirts of our woods and pastures. Orchis iiyramidalis 
and fusca^ are attractive objects in tlieir native foro.-ls ; 
but the species are very numerous. To cultivate them, 
take them up when in flower, with a large ball ol’ earth 
surrounding the roots, and plant tlicm hi exactly the 
same soil, aspect, and conditions as they enjoyed when 
wild, whether in wet pcat^mould, or in dry chalk}" loam. 
These conditions are not always easy to combine. JM any 
species require shade and air at the same time ; others 
are only at home in a marsh or a bog. They may bo grown 

in pots, but The tuberous root of most terrestrial 

orchidaccsB consists of two lobes, one of which shrivels 
every year, a new one being formed at the side of the 
other lobe. Thus the plant travels slowly, but surely, 
and is therefore not at its ease in a hyacinth-pot, as far as 
shifting its ground is concerned. The less fastidious 
species will do tolerably well in a border of heath-mould 
at the foot of a north-east wall, where they arc best left 
to themselves } ear after year. Not easy to propagate ; 
but the seeds may be sown as soon as ripe. 

Oxalis — Wood Sorrel. — An extensive genus, whose 
type is that pretty little native of our woods, the Oxalis 
acetosella, whose sour juices furnish a considerable quan- 
tity of oxalic acid, to which in lact it gives the name. 
This same acid is the basis of a salt that is much employed 
in the arts and in domestic economy ; namely, oxalate of 
potash, or Salts of Sorrel. Certain species have been 
highly vaunted for the amount of nutriment stored in 
their tubers; for which see “The Kitchen Garden.’* The 
leaves of the Oxalises are ordinarily composed of three 
leaflets, which are sensitive to light and moisture, like 
those of the Trefoils. The flowers are always neat and 
often brightly coloured, but unfortunately the most beau- 
tiful must be treated as greenhouse plants, in pots, in 
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light sandy soil. They comprise tints of pink, red, pur- 
ple, white, and of brilliant canary-yellow, but have need 
of briglit sunshine to open well. The handsomest species 
cultivated, O. speciosa, from the Cape, has large reddish- 
purple flowers with a yellow tube, and is tender. O. 
molacea^ Violet Oxalis, from North America, stands our 
winters outdoors. O, ccmua^ or caprina^ from the Cape, 
has bright yellow flowers, sometimes double, and is safest 
in pots. O. rosea, Pink Oxalis, a South American 
annual, is a charming little plant, which on light soils, 
w^ith sparing waterings, makes an edging that remains a 
long while in flower. O. Deppei may be also employed as 
a pleasing edging in kitchen-gardens. O, florihunda 
deserves notice. 

^ea {^Everlasting). — The genus Lathyrus comprises 
several very ornamental and favourite species, some of 
which are perennials with hardy rhizomatous and even 
tuberous roots, wliilst others are elegant annuals. Of the 
former, L. tuberosus, Gland de Terre, or Earth- Acorn, with 
bright pink flowers, which appear in June and July, in 
bunches of live or six, was anciently cultivated as an 
esculent plant, and will grow in any garden soil, from 
seeds, or tubers planted in autumn. L. grandi/lorus, 
the Large-flowered Everlasting Pea, with handsome rosy 
flowers shaded from dark to light, may be multijdied by 
seeds token such are produced, or cuttings of the root ; 
likes a sunny aspect, and a slight mulching wdth manure 
in winter. The least-known species, which deserves to 
be more extensively cultivated, is X. JMagellanicus, Lord 
Anson^s Pea, whoso elegant foliage and bright blue 
flowers adapt it for covering a trellis on a wall. Propa- 
gate by root-division, and mulch or cover with liUer in 
winter. The Everlasting Pea, wliich is to bo found in 
almost every old-established garden, is X. latifolim, with 
pink flowers (of a rather dull hue, however), which liavo 
the merit of making their appearance every sumiutr with 
admirable punctuality, aud w ithout exacting more than 
the most ordinary care on the part of the gardener. 
There is a W’hite variety less widely diffused, but of 
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equally easy culture, which bears bunches of blossoms of 
remarkable purity. These two varieties combined are 
useful to supply the living drapery of leaves and flowers, 
required to clothe the columns of a verandah, the inter- 
stices of a trellis, or the walls of an arbour. Under 
lavourable conditions, they will run up to six or eight 
feet. Propagate by root-division. As a general rule, 
the Everlasting Peas are shy bearers of seed, and like a 
deep, well-drained liazel loam. 

Of tlie annual species, the common Sweet Pea, Z. 
odoratus, in its varieties of pink, white, and purplish blue, 
is everywhere petted, both as a border plant and a pot- 
flower. The seed, which is abundantly produced, has 
only to be sown in small patches on their site, and the 
plants sticked when two or three inches high. To have 
an earlier display. Sweet Peas started in pots, in a frame, 
or in the parlour-window, may be turned out in May wdth 
their balls of earth entire. There are besides, the Tan- 
gier Pea, Z. Tmgitaniis, with large, dark, purplish-red 
flowers ; and the Abyssinian Pea, Z. Ah/ssinicus^ with 
angular and trailing stems, narrow’ leaves, and bright 
azure-blue flowers. These need only to bo sown in the 
open ground in February or March. 

lemony , — The genus JBaonia is mad© up of two very 
distinct divisions ; namely, the herbaceous species, w hich 
die down to the root every autumn, natives of Great 
Britain, and of the European and Asiatic continents ; 
and the Moutan, or Tree Paeonies, P. Moiitan and its 
varieties, natives of China and J apaii, whence they wen- 
brought some sixty years back, W’hero they arc highly 
esteemed as ornamental plants, attaining the height of 
ten or eleven feet, with a shrubby stem. The herbaceous 
kinds are all quite hardy, suitable for borders or bedding 
in masses, producing single, semi-double, and double 
flowers, iu shades passing from pure white, through ])ink, 
and bright red, to deep crimson. Although the single 
flow’ers are more fleeting than the double, as well as less 
magnificent, a few single-flowered plants should be re- 
tained in the garden, not only for the cheerful character 
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of their blooms, but for their singular seed-vessels, which 
open and display the scarlet seeds within, and afford a 
vivid addition to the winter bouquet. All the herbaceous 
PsDonies delight in a deep, sound, alluvial loam, and 
thrive even under the shade of trees, by which the dura- 
tion of their bloom is prolonged. 

The tree Pfconies like the same soil, with an admixture 
of heath-mould or silver-sand ; nor are they nice as to 
aspect and exposure. The great difficulty in flowering 
tliem well, is that they shoot their leaves and flower-buds 
so early, that they are in great danger of being cut off 
l\v spring frosts, except in the most favoured situations. 
"V'arious modes of protection in the open garden have 
been devised; such as temporary coverings of canvass or 
oil-paper, and moveable screens of boards, to bo left on 
or taken ofl‘, according to weather. Others grow them 
in large pots or boxes, retaining them in the greenhouse 
till the bloom is over. In this case, the soil must be 
renewed every second or third year. The different 
rqiecies of PaDony hybridize together, and many beautiful 
varieties have resulted from the circumstance. The*, 
herbaceous kinds are readily propagated by root-division ; 
the tree Pceonies are more difficult, but still may be mul- 
tiplied by slijts of the root, by cuttings detached at their 
insertion on the stem, by layers half cut through behind 
*. acli bud, by grafting on the tubers of the common 
. erbaceous I’acony, P. ojficinalis^ or better on the conimou 
t hinese tree Picony, P. Sineusisj as this latter docs not 
t (irow lip suckers. The plants, once established, may be 
left pretty nearly to themselves, and will require no 
I riming. The iiiirserymaiTs list of varieties of JVoiiy, 
i ( n' and old, is too lung to be quoted here. Bemaikable 
jies are, the slender-leaved Pieony, P. icnttifolia, 
ir«»m Siberia, of which a double variety, obtained in 
j Russia, has been propagated in Holland. The foliage is 
light and graceful; the flowers very double, periectly 
regular, and of the most brilliant crimson. The rose- 
scented PaDony, F.fragranSyivom China, has very double 
pinkey-purple flowers, with a decided rose-like perfume, 
r 2 
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and does well in heath-mould in the open air with the 
protection of a covering of litter in winter. 

Ranunculus . — The florists* Eanunculus is the R. 
Asiaticus; but the genus is large, and several of the 
species, in their double varieties, are cultivated as border 
flowers. R. Mcaria, Double Pilewort, with gold-lacquered 
ilowers, is the earliest and the most dwarf. The tubers may 
be divided every season. R. aconitifolius. Aconite-leaved 
Crowfoot, produces abundance of double white flowers ; 
the Double Buttercup, or Meadow Crowfoot, R. aorisy is 
equally useful in filling up vacancies. R. gramineus, 
Grass-leaved Eanunculus, which also produces double 
blossoms, is mainly remarkable for its foliage differing 
from the usual type of the genus. R. repens. Creeping 
Crowfoot, has likewise double yellow flowers. The Turban 
Eanunculuses are of more robust stature than the above, 
witli larger, semi-double, more globular flowers, varying 
in shades of white, orange, and yellow. All these are 
hardy, of easy culture and propagation in soil like that 
of loamy pasture-land. 

The florists’ Eanunculus has for many years past been 
carefully cultivated by the same class of amateurs as 
tulip-fanciers and auricula-growers. The roots, which 
are something like miniature dahlia-roots, consist of a 
bundle of small, fleshy, spindle-shaped bodies, called 
claws, which are united at the crowm of the plant, whence 
sprout one or more eves. The Eanunculus requires a 
light yet substantial loam, free from pebbles, and pre- 
viously enriched by the complete incorporation of leaf- 
mould and tlie materials of a spent hotbed. The pro- 
portions of these will vary according to the heaviness or 
sandy nature of the original soil. All scalding droughts, 
ns well as superfluous moisture, must be guarded against. 
As to the time of planting, there are two opinions ; some 
put the roots into the ground at the end of October, and 
this is best if the ensuing winter proves favourable. 
Others defer it till January or February, when they hope 
that the severest inclemency of the season has passed 
away. The safety insured by the latter plan is purchased 
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at a slight sacrifice of tho fineness of the bloom. Very 
small tubers, like those of the Banunculus, are apt lo 
be weakened by remaining too long above ground. At 
whatever time, when the bed is prepared and levelled, 
make along it parallel trenches six inches apart, and 
from two and a half to three inches deep. It is better 
to deposit the roots in tliese, than to drop tliem into holes 
made with a dibble. The plants may be six inclics apart 
every way, and can therefore thus bo easily arrangca in 
quincunx order. Too wide a bed is inconvenient. In 
the trenches, at the spot where each plant is to stand, 
drop a good pinch of river sand, as much as you can take 
up lightly with the thumb and three fingers. On this 
sand plant each root, one by one, taking care that tho 
claws arc downwards, and the crown of eyes uppermost. 
Cover in the earth carefully, so that the crown is not 
more than two inches, nor less than an inch and a half, 
below the surface. Now comes tho critical period of 
their existence. The claws swell, by imbibing moisture 
from the earth, and if frost reaches them then, they are 
apt to perish. The danger is less when vegetation has 
once commenced, as the superfluous fluid is thus carried 
off. Covering with hoops, or canvass awning, or a thick 
bed of straw', or carpeting with mats, must be resorted 
to when such a casualty threatens to occur. Early in 
spring, when the leaves begin to peep above-ground so 
as to render the ranks of plants visible, the surface of tho 
soil between each rank should bo compressed with the 
hand quite close to the plants, on a fine dry day, wheji 
the earth is not muddy nor sticky. Protection from 
March and April frosts, w'eeding of course, watering (not 
too hastily nor abundantly) in the droughts of May, and 
shading w hen the sun begins to scorch, are the subsequent 
attentions requisite. Very choice collections of Kanun- 
culiises are mostly complimented with the honour of an 
awning during their period of bloom. By the beginning 
of July, the foliage will be all withered, and the roots 
had better be taken up immediately, lest a summer shower 
should saturate them with moisture, rendering their 
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preservation more difficult. Lay them in an airy shady 
shed, and clean and separate the offsets at once. The 
finest of these will bloom well, and may be planted 
together with the full-grown tubers. The lesser oflsets 
had better spend a season in a preparatory bed, to gain 
their adult strength. The roots may be kept in airy bags, 
or boxes, till the return of the planting season. The 
vitality of Eanunculus roots is tenacious ; they have been 
kept out of the ground two, three, and even more years, 
without perishing. It is needless to observe that such 
accidents should be avoided, unless purposely tried for 
the sake of experiment. Offsets are the usual means of 
multiplication ; the tuber also may be divided, when it 
has more than one eye ; but it is a iiice operation, with 
so small a root. Varieties maj’' be infinitely multiplied 
from seed ; for it is asserted that the seed of the ranun- 
culus in no instance ever produces two flowers alike, or 
the same as those of the parent plant. Semi-double 
flowers wfiU give seed ; of course the handsomest will be 
selected. "When the stems arc ripe, they are cut, and 
hung up in paper bags for a fortnight or a month, to dry. 
Some BOW immediately ; but new seed does not rise so 
well as that a year old. In the open ground, spring is 
the time for sowing ; but in boxes, or under frames, many 
prefer the end of summer. Sow on light, rich, well- 
sifted soil, and cover with auothcr very slight coating of 
earth gently dusted from the sieve. Some lay a stratum 
of moss over all, till tlio seeds begin to germinate. Light 
waterings, moderate exposure to sunshine and air, weed- 
iugs, and protection from insect vermin, will follow. Tiie 
seeds are from thirty to fifty days in coming up, accord- 
ing to the temperature. First year’s seedlings may be- 
taken up and replanted in fresh soil. They will show 
bloom from their second to their third year. 

Gardeners have takeu advantage of the tenacity of life 
in Eanunculus roots, to obtain blooms from them nearly 
all the year round. In the open ground, they may be 
planted every month, from the middle of September to 
A^ugust inclusively. In September and October, thej 
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may be planted in pots, to be brought forward in hot- 
beds under glass. For a bloom in September or Octo- 
ber, plant about the middle of July. For a bloom 
throughout the season, commence in February, and 
plant every fortnight or three weeks. In September, 
plant in a frame, and you will liave a bloom about Janu- 
ary or February. But it must be confessed, that the 
E^unculus loses, by forcing, much of its strength of 
stem and brilliancy of colour ; and there is a time for all 
things, — even for llauunculuses to keep out of sight. 
We do not want every da}*' to behold the very same 
flower, any more than we desire every day to partake of 
the very same dish. 

Tropoidlmn. — See ^^The Kitchen-Garden,** art. Nas^ 
turtium^ p. 130. The difficulty of getting 1\ tuherosum 
to flower, is merclj^ that our summers are not long 
enough. In November, it will often show abundant 
bloom ; but it must develop its quantum of leaves 
before it begins to form flower-buds. The best remedy 
is to bring it forward in a greenhouse in a pot, and after- 
wards plunge that pot where the plant is to stand. It 
is an exceedingly useful and pretty climber, as is also 
tlie T. canarlensis or adimcum, the Canary-bird flower, 
whicli does not form a tuberous root, but must be treated 
like the common garden Nasturtiums, i. e., as l}alf-hardy 
annuals. Another exceedingly graceful tul)erous S])Ocies 
is T. tricolorum, the tricoloured (black, red, and ytdlow) 
Tropieoliiui, from Valparaiso, which is almost always 
in ilower. Its very slender trailing stems must he suj)- 
ported on a irame-work of wire, wiiich may be modclh'd 
as vases, j):irasols, columns, peac<)<*ks’ i.uls, <tc., ami 
wliich will be completely clothed by t!ic live);> foliage and 
flowers of the plant. The tuber, unfortunately, is not 
'aarJy, and the species is mainly ada])ted for ni-door cul- 
:ure. Paxton advises that the root should not 1)(‘ buried, 
hut only placed on the surface of the soil, so that it s ribrou:> 
roots may penetrate it. The tuber, tlius e^tahlislu'fl, wdl) 
.^^row in a truly astonishing manner ; and although the 
plants may not luxuriate the first season, the\ wW] aftor- 
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wards become extremely Tigorous. The same high autho- 
rity recommends using double pots for these plants, and 
filling up the interstices with river-sand, which should 
always be kept moist. Perhaps T. tuherosum might be 
made to flower earlier, if its tuljer were laid on the 
ground, instead of being buried in it. Certainly, the 
new tubers which it forms are always at or near the 
surface. There are two blue-flowered species of Tropae- 
olum ; Wagner’s Tropseolum, T, Wagnerianum, from 
Venezuela, with fibrous roots, triangular hastate leaves, 
and fringed-edged petals ; and T, cceruletm, with tuber- 
ous roots. The latter may be multiplied by grafting on 
the tubers of more common species, — a delicate opera- 
tion. The latter are not common, and can hardly be 
regarded as out-door plants, as far as present experience 
has ascertained. The introduction of these, and innu- 
merable other varieties, is due to the Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, to whom, and to their collectors, the Messrs. 
Lobb, European horticulturists are immensely indebted. 
To those gentlemen recourse may be had for specimens 
and accurate details respecting these and similar floral 
novelties. One more remarkable species is T, speciosum, 
from the island of Chiloe, which has large flowers of a 
bright vermilion, shaded with yellow. All the Tropaeo- 
lums are climbing plants, whose habif^ is to hang in fes- 
toons from whatever points of support they can attach 
themselves to, and decorate with their garlands of hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of flowers. 

HERBACEOUS ELOWEES. 

Plants are called Herbaceous when, although their 
existence may endure for a term of years, the stems 
which support their leaves and flowers, instead of mount- 
ing permanently like those of shrubs and trees, die down 
to the root, or to the tuft of leaves which crowns the 
root, every winter, to send up fresh stems (if they are 
not stemless, as is the case with many herbaceous plants) 
the following spring. They are thus clearly distinguished 
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from annuals and biennials, which, after making their 
flower-stem and ripening their seed, whether in the first 
or second summer after having been sown, themselves 
]ierish utterly. For gardening purposes, exotic plants 

liich in their own country would form permanent stems, 
whether as standards or climbers, but which are killed 
by our winters down to their root, although that may 
survive either by its own vigour or by the gardener’s 
protective aid, — such plants may be practically regarded 
as herbaceous here. There are even true shrubs, as 
certain species of rose, which manifest an aflBnity to 
herbaceous plants, by annually shooting young stems 
from the original stool, which flower vigorously, while 
the older stems languish and die. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the list of “ Herbaceous Flowers” admits of 
considerable latitude in its formation. It comprises very 
many exceedingly useful as well as beautiful ornaments- 
of the parterre and pleasure-ground. The genera and 
species composing it are very numerous, and the follow- 
ing incomplete notice must necessarily be of the utmost* 
brevity. 

Alstroemeria. — A South American genus, fitter for the 
greenhouse than the garden. A. psiUacintiSy the most 
robust. A. versicolor resists our winters with a covering' 
over the roots ; has produced numerous varieties. Try 
also A. pulchella, A. aurea, and A. peregrina in the open 
ground. Propagate by seeds, which will mostly flower 
the second year ; more readily by division of the root, 
carefully, for it is very brittle. Avoid excess of water- 
ing. 

American Cowslip — Dodecatheon Meadia — i. e., Dr. 
Mead’s plant of the Twelve Divinities. Linnaeus has- 
been sneered at for giving such a name, for no better 
apparent reason than that this exceedingly pretty plant 
generally bears a bouquet of twelve rosy-lilac flowers 
at the top of its flower-stem. But the great naturalist 
was more learned than many of his critics. The Dode- 
catheon, amongst the ancient Greeks, was a medicinal 
herb, in great repute as an antidote, on which specific* 
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virtues were believed to liave been conferred by each of 
the twelve heathen gods and goddesses, — Jupiter, Juno, 
Apollo, Mars, Venus, Ceres, Neptune, Mercury, Vulcan, 
Minerva, Diana, and Vesta, "^hat the plant was 
exactly, we know not ; but Linnseus paid a graceful com- 
pliment to the greatest physician of his ago, by coupling 
his name with a classical herb of medicinal power, while 
he avoided the anachronism of applying, to an American 
plant, a name used in G-reece before America was disco- 
vered, by styling it Mead's Dodecatheon. Hardy, and 
yet not easy to keep. Grow it in a mixture of one-third 
light loam, two-thirds heath-mould, in a half-shady 
spot. Never let it be dry, and never wet; in either 
case, you arc apt to lose it. “ Another reason of its being 
lost,” as shrewdly remarked by Mrs. Loudon, “ is, that 
as the stem and leaves die away in winter, the root is 
often dug up and thrown away as dead by jobbing gar- 
deners, who are unacquainted with the plants of the 
garden they are working in. To prevent this, a mark of 
some kind should always be fixed to the plant in small 
gardens ; or when a new gardener is employed, its situa- 
tion should be ])oiuted out to him.” They have much 
to answer for, those jobbing gardeners. The American 
Cowslip is perhaps saietd' in a pot in a cold frame. 

Antirrliimim majm — Garden Snapdragon. In Drench, 
Mufle de Veau, Calfs Muzzle, and Gueule de Lion, 
Lion’s Mouth. — Has produced numerous varieties, one 
of the most esteemed of wdiicli is striped with red on a 
wdiite ground, like a carnation ; others are shaded with 
orange and yellow. Prefers dry, loamy, or calcareous 
soil ; an exceedingly ornamental plant for the tops of 
walls. Seedlings produced in abundance, but not to be 
depended on. Propagate choice Icinda by cuttings from 
the young shoots every year. 

Aquilegia vulgaris — Columbine, — so called because the 
dower can be separated into portions, each of which 
resembles a columha, or dove. In French, Gant de 
Notre Dame, or Our Lady’s Glove. — Has been grown in 
gardens for centuries past, and varies through shades of 
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V. liite, red, and violet, plain or striped, single or double. 
Propagated by seed or root-division. A, Sihirica and 
gJanduloaa have handsome blue flowers ; ordinary soil ; 
protection of litter in winter ; apt to degenerate if raised 
from seed. 

Asclepias — Swalloio-Wort, — American plants, of doubt- 
ful hardihood in Pritish winters. Soil, half light loam, 
iialf hoath-mould. Try A, Cornuti, erroneously named 
by LinnsDus Syriaca ; roots of very vagabond disposition, 
flowers white, dashed with red, sweet-scented. Try, also, 
A, amcena wdtli reddish purple, and A, tuherosa with 
brilliant orange-red flowers. 

Auricula — Frimda Auricula. — The florists’ Auricula is 
a flower of old-established merit and ancient respecta- 
bility, whose varieties are exceeding!}’- numerous, and 
whose special culture and the secrets belonging to it, 
with the rules and tricks of practised fanciers, would fill 
a voluminous treatise. 8uch Auriculas are grown in 
pots, in light soil in damp climates, in somewhat stifier 
where the atmosphere is drier. The compost is made 
up of sandy loam and leaf-mould, with varying propor- 
tions of rotten cow-dung, rabbit-dung, sheep-dung, 
thoroughly decomposed hotbeds, and other mild manures, 
according to the local recipe. Auriculas are Alpine 
plants ; therefore they suffer not only from severe frosts, 
but from sudden changes of temperature and humidity. 
During heavy rains, it is usual to lay the pots on their 
sides; they should catch only the morning and the even- 
ing sun. Auriculas, if even of only ordinary merit, rc- 
quii’Q and deserve the shelter of a cold frame to protect 
tlicir blooms from injury. Propagate by offsets, taken 
ofl' after flowering, or in autumn ; for new varieties, by 
seed sown as soon as ripe in shallow pans of heath-mould, 
slightly covered. Protect the young plants in a frame 
till they have five or six leaves, when they may be pricked 
out ill separate pots and treated as adults. 1’be common 
b^-rder Auriculas are usually called Bears^ Bara, and only 
require a somewhat moist and shady situation, with 
occasional division of the root. 
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Campamda — BelUfloicer^ Hare-bell. — Tlie Canterbury 
Bell, O. Medium^ is the Virginia Violet, or Viola Mariana 
of the sixteenth century, whence it has been falsely styled 
the Marine Violet. A large genus, not nice about soil, 
of easv culture and propagation, and valuable as afford- 
ing abundance of blue flowers. Perhaps the most re- 
markable, C. pyramidalisy sends up a flower-stem six 
feet high or more, covered with blue blossoms from top 
to bottom ; best grown in pots, during winter at least. 
Propagate by offsets. The flower-stem may be trained 
to form arches or garlands, which will produce a long 
succession of bloom, if well supplied with water. C. ces^ 
pitosa, a little tufted plant, makes a pretty edging, either 
in its blue or its white variety. C. muralis^ with blue or 
bluish-white flowers, makes an elegant little rock-plant. 
C. Medium (a biennial), persiccefoliay grandis, Carpatica, 
latifolia^ and glomeraia^ are all useful border plants. (X 
punctata^ introduced in 1844 from Siberia, has heart- 
shaped radical leaves, and large nodding yellowish 
flowers, spotted inside with brown : multiplied by root- 
division. C, nobilis, from China, has creeping roots, 
heart-shaped leaves covered with bristles, as are the 
stems, and very large tubular vinous-red flowers sprinkled 
with darker spots. Thrives in the open air in fresh 
hazel loam. 

Campion {Bose) — Agrostemma cor on aria, — In its dou- 
ble variety, a useful border plant which is not particular 
about its soil and situation. — See Lychnis, 

Calceolaria. — A very elegant and numerous genus, 
more suited for the greenhouse than the open garden, 
and composed of species some of which are shrubby and 
some herbaceous. The former may be used as bedding 
plants during summer, but none will stand our winters* 
The shrubby Calceolarias (so called because the shape of 
the blossoms is something like a shoe) are readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, and require to be well supplied with 
water. C. bicolor, white and yellow, is one oi the pret- 
tiest. C, corymbosa has bright yellow flowers. Eor 
bedding, it is best to employ only a single species by 
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itself, as tbe various species diflfer considerably in habit 
and growth. The herbaceous species, which are also 
tender in winter, and require plenty of water while 
flowering, are propagated by separation of the stool, and 
by seeds for new varieties, which are now very nume- 
rous, and have attained the rank of florists’ flowers. It 
is curious that the shrubby and the herbaceous Calceo- 
larias hybridize freely together. They all like a large 
proportion of leaf-mould in their soil. 

Carnation — Dianthus caryophyllus , — ^Another florists* 
flower, which would occupy all the remaining space in 
this Book, if allowed. Eor what it must be, as an Exhi- 
bition flower, see Glenny’s “ Properties.” Of the Picotee, 
that gentleman pronounces, “ The properties of form are 
similar to those of the Carnation ; but the distinction 
between Carnations and Picotees is, that the colour of 
the former is disposed in unequal stripes, going from the 
centre to the outer edges, and that of the Picotees is 
disposed on the outer edges of the petals, and radiates 
inwards ; and the more uniformly this is disposed, the 
better.” The choicest varieties of both these flowers are 
named ; and new, ones, raised from seed, are constantly 
appearing in the Nurserymen’s advertisements, for which 
see the Gardeners' Chronicle, The wild Carnation, like 
several other species of Dianthus or Pink, is found grow- 
ing luxuriantly on the tops of w^alls and similar arid 
spots. In the south of Europe, the garden Carnation is 
treated accordingly, and delights the casual passenger by 
displaying pendent heads of flowers in unlooked-for sites. 
The fact gives a hint in respect to culture ; Carnations 
are injured by too much moisture. In beds, they are 
usually grown in light rich mould, composed of calca- 
reous loam, silver-sand, leaf-mould, and rotten cow-dung. 
A lady betrayed the secret of her great success with Car- 
nations, by setting her foot on the bed, wherein it sunk 
ankle-deep. Perhaps the good drainage thereby insured 
was literally at the Dottom of her triumphs ; for pot Car- 
nations have mostly the earth pressed fiu*mly down about 
them. Propagate, and also maintain the excellence of 
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good kinds, by layering every year after the flowering 
season. Make a slight slit in the underside of the shoot, 
at the point where it will be imbedded in the earth, imme- 
diately below a joint or bud. Keep the slit open with a 
small slip of wood, peg the layer down with a small crook- 
stick, and cover it wdth light earth. Carnations may 
be also increased, after blooming, by “pipings,” i. e. the 
ends of shoots hroJcen at a joint, not cut, so as to 
form a short pipe-like cutting. Some cut off the tips of 
the leaves, whicli in Carnations and Pinks is technically 
called the “ grass.” The pipings then are made to strike 
root, under a hand-glass, m a mixture of leaf-mould and 
silver-sand. Pinks are more generally piped, Carnations 
layered. As the flower-stems rise, they must be sup- 
ported by sticks. Very double flowers, which would 
burst their calyx, arc held together by a twist of thread, 
a disk of card, and other means ; and fastidious florists 
have even tweezers, brushes, and scissors, to dress and 
arrange the petals. Double Carnations will produce 
seed, which should have the preference for raising new 
varieties. Sow in earthen pans, in spring ; and prick out 
the plants, in prepared beds, wdien they have made six or 
eight leaves. The following season will give you tlie 
result of your lotteiy. 

It is questionable whether the Tree Carnation, D.frxi- 
ticosus, has a just right to a distinct specific name ; but 
it is well worth cultivation, from its upright, slirubby 
habit of growth, which adapts it for training to a trellis 
in the conservatory, or even in a pot, and also from its 
flowering nearly all the year round, if kept in a green- 
house or a warm room during winter. The flowers are 
sweet-scented, and are tinted with divers colours, white, 
straw-colour, pink, red, and crimson. !N.B. In layering 
Carnations, water very sparingly two or three days before- 
liand, in order to render the shoots more flexible. The 
Tree Carnations are sometimes so tall and stiff that it is 
impossible to layer them by bending them to the ground. 
In that case, the shoots are made to pass through small 
pots of earth, that are temporarily supported or sus- 
pended at th.e required height. 
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Chrysmthemum — Fyretlirum of modern Botanists. — 
The garden Chrysanthemums are said to belong to two 
species; P. Sinense^ the Large-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums ; and P. Indicum, the Pompone, or small-flowered 
varieties. Of both these, there are very many named 
sorts ; and new varieties are constantly appearing, tlirow- 
ing their predecessors into the shade, by the charm of 
novelty, if not of beauty. Chrysanthemums are of the 
easiest culture, by root-division in early spring, by cut- 
tings in April and May, and by layers in July and 
August, which will strike root, bear transplanting, and 
flower the same summer. A light rich soil and plenty of 
moisture, is all they require. To keep them dwarf, for 
pots, constant shifting into a size larger is a usual mode ; 
but from shoots taken shortly before the formation of the 
flower-buds, and struck under glass, in heat, very pretty 
dwarf plants are often obtained. The Chrysanthemum, 
which would be admired at any season, is specially valued 
as being the last showy flower of the year. But out-door 
plants are at the mercy of the weather, wdiich may allow 
them to bloom, or may not. A few choice chrysanthe- 
mums deserve a place against a south or east wall ; there 
they will bloom a little earlier, and also enjoy a little 
shelter. Most gardeners, however, bestow their labour 
on pot-culture, removing the plants into a frame or green- 
house at the first symptom of frost and snow. Chrysan- 
themums offei^ great variety of form as well as of colour : 
there arc the Quilled, the Tasselled, the Incurved, the 
Clustered, the Banuuciilus-flowered, the Marigold-flow- 
ered, and the Astei'-flowered. 

A dozen good Chrysanthemums : the Queen, blush ; 
Vesta, ivory-white ; Nonpareil, rosy-lilac ; vSulphurea 
pallida ; Themis, rose ; Defiance, white ; Beauty, peach- 
blush; Marguerite d’ Anjou, nankin; Madame Andre, 
rose and white ; King of Crimsons ; Calypso, lilac ; 
BoDa, purple. 

A dozen good Pompones : Mont Blanc, white ; Ariadne, 
red ; Reine des Anemones, wdiite ; La Pygmee, yellow ; 
La Ruche, blush ; Riquiqui, plum-coloured ; Cedo 
nulli, white tipped with bufl*; Bijou d’ Horticulture, 
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Bulphur-white ; Cinderella, lilac ; Drin-drin, bright 
yellow ; Modele, white ; Jonas, bronzy-yellow and 
crimson. 

Cineraria. — Star-shaped flowers, subshrubby and herba- 
ceous, most brilliantly tinted with white, pink, blue, 
crimson, purple, and violet, in the richest hues. It is a 
pity that they are as good as useless in the garden, from 
their tenderness, combined with the early period at which 
they form their flower-stem. As pot-plants, for indoor 
decoration of the parlour-window, the greenhouse, or the 
passage-conservatory, Cinerarias are invaluable, as they 
may be had in flower from December to May. They 
will grow from seed, cuttings, and divided roots, in ordi- 
nary light rich garden soil, which should be kept rather 
moist than dry. The African Cineraria, or rather Aster, 
Agathosa amelldides^ or ccelestis^ is a very old-fashioned, 
almost forgotten window-plant, with the curious combina- 
tion of very light sky-blue rays surrounding a yellow disk. 
It is tender, and likes light rich soil, in common with 
other Cape plants, and strikes easily from cuttings. It 
deserves to be patronized as a bedding plant, and to be 
rescued from its present obscurity. In floriculture, a 
resuscitation is sometimes even more interesting than a 
novelty. 

Colcea scandens. — A climber, with large dull purple 
flowers, useful for its rampant growth. The roots may 
survive the winter, with protection, in the open ground ; 
but for safety, raise plants every year, from layers or cut- 
tings, to be kept in pots till the return of spring allows 
them to be planted out in a warm aspect, in good hazel 
loam. 

Coltsfoot {sweeUscented ). — ^The Tmsilago suaveolens of 
other days, is now Nardosmia fragrans. Its flowers, 
with a powerful heliotrope-odour, appear in winter, before 
the leaves. Will grow m any moist loamy soil, from slips 
of the root ; but will become troublesome, if allowed to 
have its own way too much. Give it an inch, it wiU take 
an ell. 

Columbine . — See Aguilegia. 
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Commelina tulerosa , — A Mexican plant, whose tuberous 
roots may pass the winter outdoors, if sufficiently covered 
with litter and leaves. Some take them up every autumn, 
while others raise fresh plants from seed, on a hotbed, 
every spring. The bright azure-blue of the flowers has 
a pretty effect when grown in large patches, or in beds. 

Oraneslill — Gera/nium^ of many species. — The Cranes- 
bills which will live with us as perennial border plants, 
though pleasing, are not sufliciently handsome to show 
cause why they should not be transferred from the gar- 
den to the shrubbery. One, the blotched-leaved gera- 
nium, has been recommended as a fodder-plant for cattle. 
Propagate by root-division. 

Crowfoot . — See Eanuncuhis, in Tuberous Flowers. 

Daisy {Double) — Beilis perchnis . — There are Quilled, 
Double, and Proliferous or Hen-and- Chicken Daisies, of 
various shades of white, pink, and crimson. In Flanders 
and Germany, some trouble is taken to raise new varie- 
ties from seed, and collections of Daisies are formed. 
They are useful plants for making edging or small gay 
beds in spring ; nor are they to be despised when grown 
in pots or boxes. Propagate by root-division, — an opera- 
tion which should be performed every autumn, to insure 
fine and abundant flowers. 

Diehjtra spectahilis . — Introduced by Mr. Fortune from 
China, in 184G, and alone well wwth the journey thither. 
A beautiful plants with bright green, divided leaves, suc- 
culent, semi-transparent stems, and pendant pink and 
white flowers of singular form, on beholding which a 
London man-cook was in ecstasies, because they w’ere, 
in shape, sometliing like a turbot! Perfectly liardy in 
our severest winters ; likes a good hazel loam ; desirable 
either for pots, beds, or borders. Forces well Pro- 
pagate by root-division. 

Dsclioltzia Californica . — A hardy plant whoso intro- 
duction caused a great sensation amongst gardeners. Its 
bright-yellow flowers contrast strikingly with the deep- 
cut glaucous foliage. D. crocea is a darker, sallron- 
tinted species, — or variety. Some plants display addi- 

o 
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tional petals, which encourages the hope that double 
flowers may hereafter be obtained. Sow the seed as 
soon as ripe. 

Evening Erimrose» — (Eiiotliera (it ought to be pro- 
nounced with the a accented long) is the Greek name of 
a herb which we are unable to specify now. It cannot 
have been an Evening Primrose, because they all come 
from America. Some are biennial, seeding freely ; others 
are perennial, like the very pretty (E. tetraptera^ or Eour- 
wingcci Qilnothera, which sends up stems covered with a 
succession of large white flowers from July to October, 
and is readily propagated by runners from the root, in 
any garden soil. The two commonest yellow Evening 
Primroses are, (E, suaveolens^ w^hich opens its sweet- 
scented flowers at the approach of night, and CE. serotina, 
of more shrubby habit, but equally prolific of flowers. 
These will become almost WTeds in a garden, from their 
rapid multiplication by seed. €E. macrocarpa produces 
handsome yellow flowers all summer long. Propagate by 
cuttings and root-division. (E. Eriimmondi is a tenderer 
yellow-flowered species. (E. speciosa, from Louisiana, has 
sub-shrubby trailing stems ; oblong lanceolate indented 
leaves, pubescent nnuerneath ; large white flowers in 
bundles, sw^^et-smelling towards night, appearing I’rom 
July till stopped by frost, llcquires preservation from 
excessive moisture in -winter. (E. rosea, from Mexico, is 
hardy, lias oval, pointed leaves, produces numerous pink 
flowTrs from June to October, and is reproduced abun- 
dantly from self-sown seeds. (E, puqntrca is a Korth 
American annual, wliidi may bo either sown where to 
remain, or he pricked out from .a nursery-bed. CE. acaiilis, 
JStemless or Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, from 
Chili, is a liardy perennial, bearing largo wliite flowers 
tinged with pink. It will be thus seen that tlie CEno- 
tlieras aflbrd useful materials for keeping a garden gay. 
The tenderer kinds are apt to sufler from the dampness 
of an English winter. 

Everlasting. — More than one genus of plants is known 
by this name amongst gardeners. Gnaphalium or lent ale 
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is the Yellow Everlasting, of which such enormous quan- 
tities are sold, in the shape of garlands and crowns, out- 
side the cemeteries of Erance, to hang about tlie graves 
of relations and friends. This Everlasting is a perennial, 
low, cottony plant, thriving best in a warm, light, dry 
soil. Helichrysum hraeteatum, the annual or large- 
flowered Everlasting, produces yellow flowers, and only 
requires to be sown in spring ; there is a W'hite variety. 
S. macranthum, from Australia, with white flowers 
tinged with various shades of pink, which have varied 
considerably since its introduction to this country, must 
be grown in heath-mould, and treated as a tender annual. 
Helijpterum eximium, speciosissimim^ and humile, are Capo 
Everlastings ; require pot and greenhouse culture, in 
heath-mould. Xeranthemum annuum, Purple Everlasting, 
is an annual, rising half a yard high, with cottony stems 
and leaves. Must be raised on a hotbed ; and is grown 
best in pots in rich sandy soil, although it will flower 
well in a warm dry border, in line summers. The coarse 
wdiito Everlasting of old farm-house gardens is little 
better than a troublesome weed. Dried Everlastings 
are made to assuiiio various hues by dyeing ; the taste is 
questionable. In drying the flowers for winter bou- 
quets, cut them before they are fully expanded, and keep 
tliem suspended heels up^vards till they are perfectly stiff. 

Foxglove — JDigitalis purpurea. — A native plant, which 
adorns the rocky slopes of Scotland and Wales with its 
bold and taper spikes of crimson flowers, delicately 
spotted w'ithin. There is a white variety, which, together 
with the original, well deserves a place in the garden. 
Biennial, though, in point of fact, the stool wn’ll often 
prolong its existence by dividing into offsets. Sow the 
seeds as soon as ripe, and prick out where to remain 
when large enough. The same culture is applii-able to 
all the species, such as D. grandijlora, from Sw itzerland, 
with large yellow purple-spotted flow'ers ; I), ohscura. 
from Spain, with small rusty flow-ers and shrubby stems, 
tender in winter ; and D. ferruginea^ a hardy perennial, 
with flowers yellow outside and white within. The Fox- 
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glove is a poisonous plant, employed in medicine to 
diminish ana deaden the action of the heart. Due 
caution must therefore be observed in not carelessly nib- 
bling and chewing its leaves, — a foolish habit in which 
some people indulge whenever they happen to enter a 
garden. 

Oetm — JEEerh Rennet ; Benoit, in French : all which 
means no more than Benedicttbs, or Blessed. — A genus 
more remarkable from having been one of the favour- 
ites, the whims, the caprices of the great Linnaeus, 
than for anything else. It is hard to say what, in the 
Geum rivale, for instance, a British meadow weed, could 
so take the fancy of the Master. It is impossible to 
account, logically, for attachments and sympathies. The 
handsomest Geum, perhaps, is G. coccifwum, Scarlet 
Bennet, a hardy perennial, with radical pennated leaves 
having very large terminal leaflets, sending up a branch- 
ing stem half a yard high, which produces, during the 
summer, a succession of scarlet flowers. Bequires a 
light soil and a warm exposure. Multiply by seed and 
root-division. There is a double variety. 

Gentian — Oentiana, — An Alpine genus of great 
beauty, whose leading characteristic is that they are both 
bitter and beautifully blue, though some are yellow. 
Seen on the exposed ridges of their native mountains in 
May and June, they look like brilliant bits of sky that 
have dropped on the earth. G, acaulis, Dwarf or Stem- 
less Gentian, is sometimes used as an edging. It is better 
in a led, in heath-mould, by itself, requiring a half-shady, 
neither wet nor dry situation. Propagate by ofFset- 
sboots, and by seeds sown as soon as ripe on heath- 
mould, and not covered. G, verna, same intense blue 
colour and culture. G. purpurea has yellow flowers 
speckled with purple. G, lutea, with large yellow 
flowers, is the species whose roots furnish the bitter 
tonic medicine, the gentian of the apothecaries. Pro- 
pagate by seed, in sandy loam, not too exposed to the 
sun. G. a^clepiadea and saponaria, from North .A merica, 
have both blue flowers, and require the same treatment 
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as the Dvrarf Gentian. The whole of this family of 
mountaineers abhor the smoke and dust of towns, and 
like in winter something that will answer the purposes of 
their homely native coverlid of snow. 

Geranium , — Count the sands of the sea, and then 
•count the varieties of Geranium. In the garden, they 
arc only serviceable as bedding-plants, for summer show. 
Their propagation and preservation during winter is 
almost a business by itself, engaging the attention of 
nurserymen who sell them by hundreds and thousands 
in spring, and who receive in the aggregate immense 
returns, if they do not make large profits, as they ought^ 
from their sale. During March, April, and May, the 
gardening journals teem with advertisements relative to 
bedding geraniums, which may be generally ranged in two 
classes, the Scarlets and the Fancies ; there are white- 
flowered geraniums, with the foliage and habit of the 
Scarlets, which may be effectively combined with them 
in a bed. For any of these, recourse may always be had 
to the nurseryman, at a reasonable rate ; still, those who 
like to be independent, may strike an abundance of 
cuttings during summer, and winter them in the dwelling- 
house by all sorts of expedients. Scarlets may be turned 
out of their pots, and hung up in a cellar with their balls 
of earth; Fancies will not bear such unceremonious 
treatment. After every available corner or window-sill 
has been occupied, still, observes the Calendar of the 
Gardeners^ Chronicle, February 16, 1856, “ the demand 
for bedding-out plants in the spring is frequently greater 
than the room devoted to their wintering can supply. 
It will in this case be necessary to commence propagat- 
ing to make good the deficiencies. For all the soft- 
wooded and free-growing plants, a common dttog-frame, 
having a slight bottom-heat, will suffice ; fill up to within 
twelve inches of the glass, upon which place four inches 
of dry sandy soil, in which the cuttings may be put 
directly you can procure a young growth lor the purpose. 
As the display of flowers during the early summer 
months depend mainly on the health of stock at 
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planting time, it will save labour and increase the size 
and healthiness of the plants to turn them out of their 
pots or cutting-pans into low pits or frames ; and a light 
sandy compost will serve for them to grow in. If six 
inches of this is placed over a very light bottom-heat, the 
plants will soon make rapid growth ; and you will have 
the advantage of an abundance of cuttings for propaga- 
tion, if wanted. Calceolarias, Petunias, Verbenas, and 
such things, answer best for this ; but where time and 
pot-room are objects, Scarlet Geraniums, and nearly 
every variety of bedding-out stuff, may be managed on 
the above plan. Before planting time, the plants should 
be checked by raising them once or twice with a spade. 
Put in root-cuttings, in a brisk bottom-heat, of Bouvar- 
dias, and some kinds of geraniums difficult to strike in 
the ordinary way, or of which cuttings are scarce to be 
got.’’ 

Golden Bod — Solidago. — ^In general, tall, ugly things, 
flowering in autumn, only fit to serve as a screen for 
a pig-stye, or to be stubbed up and burnt with the rest 
of the weeds and garden refuse. We are possessed of 
more than sixty species; too many, by half, and not 
worth naming. Propagate, if you will, by root-division. 
Will grow anywhere and ornament nowhere. 

Grass. — Besides their utility for lawns and edgings, 
many of the grasses, or gramineous plants are decidedly 
ornamental. Both the Quaking Grasses, Briza media, 
a perennial, and B. maxima, an annual species, serve for 
winter bouquets, and are pretty while growing. Eeather- 
grass, Stipa pennata, has its glumes elongated into some- 
thing like a Bird-of-Paradise plume ; grows in any dry 
soil, and increases by tillering at the root. The Cotton 
Grasses, Brimhonm, of which three or four species 
grow wild in England, are seldom seen in gardens, simply 
because they must have a ma^sh to grow in ; but their 
singular white tufts are worth some trouble to introduce 
as ornaments to the margin of a pond. Eraser’s Sedge, 
Carex Braseriana, merits culture in similar spots. Arundo 
JDonax, is a bold tall reed, which will support our win- 
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ters when not too severe, and in good deep soil will send 
up noble stems from ten to twenty feet high, producing' 
an Eastern, jungle-like effect. But our summers are 
scarcely hot and long enough for this fine reed. In the 
south of Europe and the Levant, it is largely grown to 
serve as vine-props, stakes, and many of the purposes 
for which bamboo is employed. Painters also are fond 
of placing it as the mock sceptre in the hands of the 
Suffering Jesus. Multiply by root-division. Offsets best 
strike root on a hotbed. Do not cut the old stems till 
spring, just as the young buds are beginning to start. A 
magnificent disecious grass, Gynerium argenteim, whicli 
appears to be hardy in England and Ireland, has lately 
been introduced from South America. It is too large for 
any but extensive gardens ; those who desire plants, can 
obtain them from Messrs. Henderson and other first- 
class nurserymen. 

Max — Limm . — A large genus, with rather dangerous 
cathartic powers, and pretty flowers, in shades of blue, 
yellow, red, and violet, whose petals are extremely short- 
lived. The most ornamental species are greenhouse 
plants, of shrubby and sub-shrubby growth. The com- 
mon textile Flax, of which linen is made, is frequently 
sovrn in gardens as an annual. Its azure blossoms pleml 
in its favour ; and it is right to make young people fami- 
liar with the aspect of a plant of such extreme utility. 
See our Book on Flax and Hemp.^^ Z. montanum is a 
blue-flowered perennial of the same hardiness as other 
Alpines, and likes to be shifted after blooming. 

Forget-me-not . — The true plant is the Water Mouse- 
Ear, Myosotis paltistrisy a charming w'eed whicli grows 
wild in abundance in damp meadow's, and sends forth 
roots freely from its trailing stems. To have dw\‘irf pot- 
plants, strilte cuttings in gentle bottom-heat in early 
spring, selecting terminal shoots, and giving all the light 
and air possible, with plenty of water. The Parisian 
gardeners drive a considerable trade in this pretty 
favourite. M. sylvatica, w'hich grows naturally in drier 
situations, is also cultivated for its blue flpwers, Iler^ 
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tcnsia Sihirica, the Siberian Lungwort, removed by 
modern botanists from the genus JPulmonaria, witU 
heart-shaped leaves, and bunches of five or six blue 
flowers, is also sometimes styled Forget-me-not, but 
incorrectly. It thrives in a moist, half-shady spot, and 
increases rapidly at the root. 

Ftmitory — Fimaria of the old botanists, Corydali^ 
of the moderns. — The Fumitories have long enjoyed, and 
may still enjoy, a certain consideration as pleasing, mo- 
dest spring and summer flowers, unless it be their fate 
to retire before the presence of their beautiful relatives, 
Dielytra. The Tuberous Fumitory, (7. hulhosa, blossom a 
in April, and bears a bunch of flowers whose colour 
varies. Quite hardy. C, ndbilis^ with a perennial tap- 
root, is of taller stature, and has yellow flowers slightly 
tippl^d with purple. Requires heath-mould ; is propa- 
gated by slipg of the root. C, lutea has white and yellow 
flowers, likes stony ground, and is suitable for rock- work. 
C, se7n]^erviren8, or more appropriately glauca, as ever* 
green^ is a strange title to bestow on an annual plant, 
from Canada, has purplish flowers intermingled with yel- 
low, and when once introduced wull come up self-sown. 

Ilepatica trilobaj or Anemone hepatica — charming 
spring plants, universal favourites, in varieties of white^ 
red, and blue, single and double. Thrive best in light 
loam, in a half-shady, half-moist spot. The flowers 
appear before the leaves, which succeed them, and cover 
them soon after the petals have fallen. In December, 
not before, cut off the old leaves with a pair of scissors, 
which will allow the flowers to display themselves unen- 
cumbered by dead foliage. Propagate the double varie- 
ties by division of the stools, not too often. The single 
Hepaticas may likewise be thus increased, and also by 
seed, which continues green, although ripe, for nearly 
two months, and falls at the slightest touch. Watch for 
its maturity, and sow immediately after gathering. 

Hollyhock — Altkcea rosea, — In French, Fasse^Eose 
and Eose Tremiere, Theoretically a biennial, but prac- 
tically a hardy perennial, from the way in which it in* 
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creases by offsets. A noble and useful garden flower, 
cither in avenues or clumps, standing singly or collected 
in beds. The Dutch are fond of growing it as dwarf as 
possible, in pots. It is only of late years that the 
English have regarded it as a florists* flower, naming the 
choice varieties. JVIr. Bircham, of Hedenham Eosary, 
Norfolk, was one of the first to direct the attention of the 
public to its merits ; and now tlie French and English 
gardeners are engaged in a friendly rivalry as to which 
can show the best Hollyhocks. Double flowers only are 
in esteem at present. For new varieties, sow the seed 
in March, duly cultivate the plants during summer, and 
in October plant them w here they are to flower. The 
Hollyhock is a gross feeder ; any good garden soil will suit 
it, but on a deep, moist, rich loam, it succeeds the best. 
The finer kinds are largely propagated by eyes, which are 
taken off in summer, and planted in a pit under glass, in 
light sandy soil, placed over a gentle bottom-heat. As 
some kinds only are raised true from seeds, plants from 
cuttings will mostly be preferred to seedlings. At the 
time of final planting out, if in spring, the state of the 
ground is of great importance. To use a common gar- 
dening phrase, the earth should “move like an ash-heap** 
at the time this w^ork is done. It is better even to w ait 
a fortnight beyond the most advantageous season, than 
to plant when the ground is w^et and clammy. The 
plants should be set firmly in the ground three feet 
apart, not too low, pressing the soil well round the neck 
with the hands, or by a gentle stroke of the foot. This 
done, watering must be attended to, if the season be dry, 
using weak liquid manure, breaking the surface of the 
ground with a hoe the day after the water is given. 
When the flower-stem rises, it should be fastened to a 
stake firmly fixed in the ground at, or soon after, the 
time of planting ; otherwise, some tempestuous gust will 
be sure to prostrate the plants in the height of their 
beauty. Hollyhocks are also propagated by grafting, — 
the less preferable mode. Mr. Paul (see his “ An Hour 
with the Hollyhock **) enthusiastically lauds this flower 
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for its effectiveness in garden scenery. ^^The Holly- 
hock,” he says, “ is a capital plant for the borders of 
plantations or shrubbery walks. It forms a finer distant 
object in such situations than the Dahlia, is less lump- 
ish, and continues blooming to a later period of the year. 
Again, it may be planted to advantage in the back- 
ground of an herbaceous border, so that the lower part 
of the stem is hid from view by the plants in front. In 
both these situations it may be planted singly, in irregu- 
lar lines, or in groups of three or five. And here, per- 
haps, the less choice kinds are more in character than 
the finest, as a high state of culture is neither con- 
venient nor expected. To he effective en masse is all 
that is looked for, and the showiest should be chosen, 
the hardy kinds of brilliant colours, and left to assume 
their natural form of growth. It is sometimes said that 
it is not a suitable plant for small gardens. I tliink, 
liowever, it may be agreeably disposed there in avenues, 
or in groups of three or five near the boundary, filling 
up in front with dwarf shrubs, lierbacoous, or summer- 
flowering plants. It appeai:s to me anything but diffi- 
cult to efiect such an arrangement with this plant as 
shall relieve the fiatness often so tiresome in small gar- 
dens. The amateur who cultivates with the view of 
producing the flowers or spikes in the highest stale of 
perfection, will probably prefer planting in square beds 
or rows. If in beds, set them three feet apart; if in 
rows, three feet from plant to plant, and four feet from 
row to row, that one may walk conveniently betwcv u 
them. I need, perhaps, scarcely say, that a situation airy, 
and freely exposed to the sun, is indispensable, if we 
wish to carry culture to the highest pitcli of success.” 

IPirst’clasxs JE^nglisli Hollyhoclcs : Deauty of Chesluuit, 
light rosy red, — one of the finest ; Blushing Bride, deli- 
cate blush, spike handsome and compact ; Charles Biutou 
Improved, salmon pink; Darius, orange-buff, large and 
showy ; Diana, rosy peach, edged with carmine, shape 
perfect; Glory of Cheshunt, clear yellow, spike large 
and handsome ; Honourable Mrs. Ashley, peach, shaded 
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with lihOy one of the finest ; Lizzy Improved, clear peach, 
similar ia style to the last, but more brilliant; Lord 
Jocelyn, crimson and very fine ; Louis Napoleon, silvery 
blush, veined with purple, and though not a show flower, 
very efiective ; Magician, cherry, with dark maroon base ; 
Memnon, beautiful light crimson, spike large and fine ; 
Miss Ashley, light fawn, and handsome in shape; Nar- 
cissus, clear yellow; Queen Eleanor, bright rosy peach 
with silvery edges, quite new and distinct ; Kosy Mom, 
bright rose ; Solfaterre, lemon-coloured, and good in 
form ; Souvenir, purplish rose ; Swansdown, white, edged 
with lake ; and White Globe, pure white, large and 
compact. 

First-class French Hollyhocks : Amarante, very double, 
dark red ; Anais, very double, admirably shaped, mottled 
or rather jaspered pink ; Arlequin, light violet clouded 
with dark violet and speckled with white ; Boule de Neige, 
very round, double, and pure white ; Chromatclla, very 
double, dark yellow ; Desprez, white in the circumference, 
yellow in the centre ; Grand Colbert, double, perfect in 
shape, dark mottled red ; Grand Pe-King, very double, 
nankin yellow; Jeune Eupheinie, double, well sliaped, 
liglit red ; Isabelle, very double, cherry-coloured ; Maric- 
Gabrielle, double, fleshy white ; Pluton, very double, 
almost black ; Proserpine, very double, very dark red. 

By stating that the very newest varieties are not lo- 
quired, and by leaving the selection to respectable 
nurserymen, such as Paul, Bircham, and many others, a 
yood assortment may be ordered with confidence, at quite 
a moderate expense. 

Hop. — Humulus lupulus. — A. graceful climber, useful 
for covering verandahs and balconies, and pleasing to the 
eye of those who can admire elegance of form indepen- 
dent of bright colouring. The growth of the Hop 
aflbrds numerous illustrations of the Line of Beauty. 
Its habit of dying to the ground every autumn aflbrds a 
convenient opportunity of painting or cleaning the frame- 
work up which it has climbed. Propagate by root- 
division ; must have a deep, rich loam, well manured. 
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Larlcspur, — Delphinium. — Hardy, herbaceous, perennial 
Larkspurs are the Siberian, D, grandijiorwm^ with a tall 
branching stem, which bears, in July and August, aa 
abundance of flowers brilliantly tinted with a cobalt or 
smalt-like blue. There is a double-flowered variety. 
Propagate by seed and offsets. Tall Larkspur, D. elatumy 
wutli light-blue flowers, remarkable for its stature. Less- 
known species, all with blue flowers, are 2). cheilanthum,. 
var. Hendersonif D. Whederi, var. speciosum, Z>. azureum,. 
and jD. JBarlowiu D. alpinum has a bluish calyx and 
3 ’^ellowish petals ; 2>. alhifiorum^ from Armenia, produces 
pure white flowers in long bunches, which have a finG 
effect when the plant is vigorous*. All these larkspurs 
are propagated in the same way ; they like a warm, light, 
rich loam, and bear drought better than excess of humidtty, 
D. Ajacis and Consolida are the common Wild Larkspurs 
of the fields. The dwarf annual florists* Larkspur pro- 
duces single, semi-double, and double flowers, in various 
shades of white, grey, pink, red, blue, and violet. They 
are most effective in beds or rows. For a bed, sow the 
seed, saved from the most double and finely-coloured 
flowers, either in autumn or spring — a sowing at both 
those epochs, will give you a longer succession of bloom 
— in shallow drills eight inches apart. When the plants, 
are well up, thin them out to six inches’ distance. 

Lily of the Valley. — Convallaria maialis. — Hrows freely 
in light moist soil, in a half-shady spot. Leaf-mould 
suits it best, as most resembling the soil of its native 
woods. Produces seed, but is easiest propagated by its 
creeping roots, of which take up a good large patch. 
Forces well in a pot, in the ordinary temperature of a 
keeping-room. Its perfume, form, and purity of colour 
combined, render this plant a universal favourite. Its 
near relations, the Solomon’s Seals, Volygonatum vulgare 
and multifiomm^ of less humble stature, thrive under the 
same culture as the Lily of the Valley. 

Lobelia cardinalis, the Cardinal Flower, and also X. 
fulgem and splendensy have been held in esteem aa 
bedding plants, but have gone somewhat out of fashion. 
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They are propagated by offsets, which must be potted 
separately, require abundance of water, as they naturally 
grow by the edges of ditches, and require the protection 
of a frame or greenhouse in winter. The above produce 
bright-scarlet flowers on tall upright spikes. L, syphilitica 
and cedestis are of humble growth) and produce a long 
succession of light, bright-blue, small flowers, during the 
latter part of summer ; charming plants for bedding or 
borders, but must be wintered under shelter. Propagate 
by cuttings and root-division ; by seed also, if you can 
get it. L. ramosa, from Australia, has large cobalt-blue 
flowers. Sow in autumn, winter in a frame, and plant in 
the open ground in spring. X. helerophylla^ a pretty, 
blue-flowered annual, taller than the preceding, also from 
New Holland, requires the. same culture ; as does Z. 
hicolor, from the Cape, a perennial, flow^ers white and 
blue. 

London Pride — Saxifraga umbrosa, — Prom the Alps ; 
forms a pretty edging with its rosettes of leaves. Clip 
the flower-stems close with a pair of shears, as soon as 
the period of bloom is over ; increases troublesomely by 
offset suckers. Heart-leaved Saxifrage, S. cordifolia, 
from Siberia, with large leaves in proportion to the size 
and number of its dull-pink flowers, scarcely deserves 
cultivation. iS. granulata, a native plant, is grown, as a 
double variety, for its pretty white flowers. S, crassifolia 
is in repute amongst village doctresses, for its leaves, as 
a cooling application to blisters and wounds in winter 
when beet and mallows are not to be had. 5. sarmentosa^ 
from China, is a pretty plant to suspend in a pot, but 
will not bear our Avinters. Propagates itself by runners, 
like the Strawberry. Several other species of Saxifrage 
make pretty rock-plants — (their name signifies Bock- 
splitter,” from the supposed effects of their routs, which 
penetrate into narrow chinks) ; — but they arc rather 
agreeable stop-gaps in the border than the claimants of 
rank as florists* flowers. 

London Tuft, or Sweet William — Liantlius barbatus . — 
Makes a showy bed, from its shades and combinations of 
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white, red, pink, and crimson. Prefers light rich loam, 
well drained. Though a liardy perennial, is best treated 
as a biennial ; for the stools get loose and shabby after 
the second year, and the heads of flowers are inferior for 
want of a change pf soil. Sow the seed, which is pro- 
duced abundantly, in a preparatory bed, well manured, 
in spring ; in October, prick out the plants where they 
are to bloom, about six or eight inches apart every way. 

sowing thus every year, the plants which have 
bloomed may be thrown away, to be succeeded by 
younger and more vigorous individuals. Of course it 
would be wrong to make the same bed produce London 
Tufts, or anything else, year after year. A Flower 
Garden requires a rotation of crops, in the same way as 
a farm, or a kitchen garden. Bouquet Parfait is the 
flattering title which the French have bestowed on the 
Sweet William. 

Lungwort — Pulmonana mollis, — A boraginous, rough- 
leaved, hardy plant, which was supposed to be service- 
able in chest complaints, because its leaves are blotched 
with light spots, producing a distant resemblance to 
tuberculous consunijition. Its pink and blue flowers are 
rather pretty ; grows almost anywhere from seeds and 
bits of divided stool ; helps nicely to furnish the skirts of 
a shrubbery. — See Forget-me-not. 

Lupine — Lupinus. — There are sub-shrubby, herbaceous, 
and annual Lupines, mostly with pretty and abundant 
flowers, in simple spikes, displaying clear bright tints of 
blue, rosy-purple, yellow, and white. Their leaves are 
mostly digitate, i.e. composed of from eight to a dozen 
leaflets, which start like rays from the footstalk as a 
common centre ; some, however, have their leaves entire. 
The sub-shrubby Lupines are in general evergreen green- 
house plants, though L. MarsJiallianus is deciduous. 
The perennial herbaceous kinds are, for the greater part, 
hardy in England, and are valuable border-flowers for 
their succession of blooms and rich colours ; of these, 
L. polypTigllus, Noothatemis, latifolius, perennis, and 
argentem^ are to be recommended ; w’^hile L, tristis, from 
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California, has sad-looking brown flowers. These should 
bo sown in pots, and planted out when they are becom- 
ing vigorous. In their earliest youth they are apt to be 
devoured by slugs. They are also increased by division 
at the root. The annual Lupines are better sown in 
their destined place. L. with white flowers, is 

used in the South of Europe and the ^Nortliof Africa as 
forage for cattle, besides being ploughed in green, for 
manure. The most pleasing species are X. mutahills and 
CruikshanJciij tall evergreen slirubs in their native 
habitat, tliough annual here; L. varius, luteus, dihuSy 
nanuSy succulenUiSy and hicolor. The greenhouse Lupines 
prefer light rich soil ; tlie others do well in any good 
garden-ground or sound rich loam. 

Lychnis. — The Double liagged-Eobbin, L. Floscuculi 
(Cuckoo-flower), is of graceful habit, with delicate pink 
flowers, grows in any moist loam, and increases freely at 
the root. L. Chalcedonicay when single, oilers the form 
of a Maltese Cross, in white, pink, scarlet, and saffron- 
yellow. The double scarlet variety is a brilliant flower, 
thriving best in light rich loam. There arc double gar- 
d('n varieties of L. viscaria, dioicay and sylvesiris. L. Al- 
pina makes a pretty decoration to the rock- work, with 
the help of a lew' handfuls of fresh heath-mould. — See 
Campion. 

Marsh Mariyold — Caltlia pahistris. — Aji exceedingly 
showy native plant, whoso golden petals look as if they 
were enamelled w'itli lacquer. There is a double-blos- 
soined variety wliich well merits cultivation, hut must be 
located in a wet spot. Such gardens as have a marshy 
corner will And no lack of beautiful ]flants to occupy it. 
Tiie flower-buds of the Marsh Marigold make a very bad 
imitation of Erench capers, and are of questionable 
wholesomeness. 

Mesemhrianthemum — Noon Flower. — An iiuinense 
genus of succulents, mostly shrubby. The Ice-iMant is 
an annual. See our “ Kitchen Garden.” The flowers, of 
considerable beauty, white, yellow, orange, pink, and 
purple, require bright sunshine to make them expand. 
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They are all greenhouse or parlour plants ; still, they love 
the neighbourhood of the sea, and in some few spots in 
Cornwall and Devonshire they stand the winter planted 
-out on rocks, which almost daily are sprinkled by the 
spray of the waves. The effect of their numberless 
blossoms in summer is very fine ; and such a collection 
of out-door mesembrianthemums, where possible, is well 
worth forming. Though succulents, they like a fair share 
of moisture, especially while in full growth. Propagate 
by seeds and cuttings. 

Michaelmas Daisies — Aster AlpiniiSy and muUiflorus. 
— Great, straggling, gawky things, w'hich would be dis- 
carded, but that they put forth flowers, in considerable 
variety of white, pink, purple, and blue, when almost 
•everything else is in the sear and yellow leaf, and are 
therefore acceptable to help to fill up bouquets. Propa- 
gate by root division. 

Mimulus moschatus, — The Musk-plant, will produce 
its cottony foliage and yellow flowers in any damp, shady 
epot ; the same of the Scarlet Mimulus, M, cardinalis. 
From M, guttatus, rivularis, variegatm, and perhaps 
others, very many cross-bred varieties have been raised 
from seed, which have obtained a certain reputation as 
'florists* flowers. They are more or less hardy, strilte 
freely from cuttings, like a mixture of sandy loam and 
heath-mould, with abundance of water. In fact, they 
are almost aquatic plants. The blossoms, though ephe- 
meral, are produced in long succession ; and, if we had 
not so many better things, Mimuluses might boast of 
their floral merits and pretensions, although inclined to 
be weedy. 

Moneywort — Lysimachia nummularia^Le. Loose Strife, 
or Stopper of Contests. — native plant in meadows and 
moist woods, useful as a pendant fringe for rock-work, 
vases, &c. In boxes, it makes an elegant border to the 
floor of a balcony. Its foliage is neat and regular, and a 
little yellow flower appears at the foot of every leaf. 
Little bits of the root will grow in peat earth. Give 
plenty of air, sunshine, and water. 
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or Heart' s-ease — Viola tricolor, — A modern 
result of horticultural skill and patience. There are now 
innumerable named and unnamed varieties, whose lead- 
ing “property*’ is that they must be circular in general 
outline, and flat and very smooth at the edge : every 
notch or unevenness is considered a blemish. Choice 
varieties are propagated by cuttings taken from the ends 
of the shoots, in spring, cutting them off just below a 
joint. Boot-division is also an available mode ; but the 
shoots must be shortened when too long or straggling. 
All good Pansies should be thus divided annually, or 
renewed by cuttings, to prevent them from degeneration. 
Those operations also serve to transfer the plant to fresh 
soil, which should be light and rich, w ell drained, but not 
dry. Many amateurs And great amusement in raising 
Pansies from seed saved from the finest flow'ers. These 
are grown in shallow pans of leaf-mould enriched with 
old manure ; and are pricked out, when large enough, to 
the bed wherein they are to show their master what they 
are. Pansies like an open, airy, sunshiny spot. In close 
places, they soon spindle up, straggle about, and pine into 
good-for-nothiugness. 

FenUtemon campanulalus. — A Mexican plant, with 
slender flower-stems, half a yard high, or more, which aro 
surmounted by long tubular blossoms, dark-red out- 
side and whitish w’ithin. Is useful as a bedding plant, 
from the long continuance of its flow ering season. Pro- 
pagate by seeds, cuttings, and parting the stool. Seed- 
lings vary greatly, both in foliage and colour of their 
flowers. Must winter in a cold frame, or green- house. 
P. cyananilim is a hardy perennial, producing long spikes 
of beautiful blue flowers. P, digitalis is a robust plant, 
which has sported into numerous varieties. /'. Cohoca^ 
from Texas, has largo flesh-coloured flowers, striped with 
carmine. A very handsome plant in the open border^ 
but delicate. P. glandulosus, from North America, is 
hardy, with large velvety light-violet flow’ers. It will thus 
be seen that, as a genus, the Pentstemons are very 
uncertain in respect to hardiness, though they are all 

ir 
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more or less ornamental, and well deserve to have winter 
shelter bestowed upon them. P. Mv/rrayanus, requiring 
heath-mould and protection from the frost, is a striking 
plant, with terminal bunches of vermilion blossoms* 
The specific names of other Pentstemons are indicative 
of their beauty; as speciosus, gracilis^ ventistus, iiulclieU 
lus^ roseusy and so on. 

JBcrennial Aster — Aster spectaMliSy ccBspitosuSy argen* 
tens, Parisiensisy Beeversii (which makes a pretty edging), 
and several other species sporting into varieties and hybrids. 
The smaller their stature, and the more herbaceous their 
habit, the more desirable are they as border plants. 
Will thrive in warm light loam, and are increased readily 
by root-division. 

Periwinkle — Vinca major and minor, the Greater and 
Leaser P. — Native trailing evergreens, which spread 
rapidly at root, and produce abundance of sky-blue 
flowers in spring, in light moist soil and somewhat shady 
situations, and are suitable for covering banks, or for 
forming edgings of a certain breadth. There are wliite- 
flowered and variegated-leaved varieties of the Lesser 
Periwinkle. Both are readily propagated by cuttings 
of their creeping shoots. Some of Rousseau’s most 
sentimental effusions wero called forth by the Peri- 
winkle flowering amidst the mountains of Switzer- 
land. V. herhacea, a Hungarian species of still more 
humble growth, requiring the same soil and culture as 
the preceding, has varieties with double blue and also 
double reddish-purple flowers. The Madagascar Peri- 
winkle, V, rosea, is a stove-plant, with dark shining 
green leaves, with pink flowers darker in the centre, a 
variety of which has white flowers with a crimson centre. 
A pretty pot-plant, with the family habit, flowering, in its 

E lace, all summer long and part of the winter ; but a gre^n- 
ouse even is not warm enough for it to grow thriftily. 
Phlox , — There are robust Phloxes, hardy perennials, 
of considerable stature, which help to fill up vacancies in ex- 
tensive pleasure-grounds ; there are others, tenderer, more 
delicate, of humbler growth, in request as free-blooming 
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bedding-plants. Perhaps the prettiest of these is ^lilox 
Drummondi, an annual with a twiggy stem and somewhat 
downy foliage, whose lower leaves are oval and the upper 
lanceolate. It produces its pink flowers, which are 
darker in the centre, all summer long. It varies into 
numerous shades of rose and crimson. Propagate by 
seed in light rich loam. Admired kinds may be perpetu- 
ated by cuttings for a longer or shorter lapse of time. 
Phlox, ix. Plame, is scarcely an appropriate name for the 
genus, as its prevailing colours are white, lilac, blue, 
blush, and pink. P. ovata and nitida are exceptions, as 
having bright-red and violet-red flowers. All the species 
belong to the temperate regions of North America ; one 
only, P. Sihirica, is found in the nortli of Asia. The 
Phloxes are in general robust plants which thrive in ordi- 
nary garden-soil, and are increased by cuttings, stool- 
division, and seed : the latter mode has originated many 
varieties, especially from P. acuminata. P. suaveolens^ 
itself a variety of P. maculata, has produced striped 
flowers that have been much admired. Put it is possible 
that, with the exception of Dnmmond^s, the beauty of 
the Phloxes has been over-vaunted, 

JBicotee . — Sco Carnation. 

JBim^ernel — Anagallis arvensis — A red-flowered native, 
which would be admired were it rare and difficult of cul- 
ture ; but it is only a weed. A. MonelU has an abun- 
dance of deep-blue flowers all summer long, but is tender 
in winter. Strike from cuttings, in heath-mould, under 
a bell-glass. Other less-known Pimpernels deserve 
patronage; superha, Philipsij grandijiora^ and rosea. 
There are shrubby Pimpernels with double flowers ; all 
greenhouse plants. 

Pinh — Diantlius plumarius. — A florists’ flower, in great 
variety ; is, however, more generally looked upon as a 
border than a bedding plant ; most acceptable in bouquets 
for its rich, yet delicate perfume. In any light warm 
garden-soil it only requires piping or layering every 
second year to prevent it from getting weedy and shabbj 
in foliage and inferior in bloom. — Bee Carnation* The 
H 2 
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China Pink, jD. Sinensis^ thougli mostly single, is exceed- 
ingly pretty, from its brilliaut contrasts of colouring. 
Treat as a hardy annual, sowing on gentle bottom-heat, 
and pricking out when its stature and the season render 
expedient. It is really a biennial, with an extensible 
term of existence, like many others. Therefore, any very 
prepossessing variety (and there will be sure to be many 
m a large sowing) may be retained by detaching and 
striking the shoots at the bottom of the flowering-stem. 

^Polyanthus — Primula elatioTy or vulgaris, var. cau^ 
lescens , — This popular cottage-garden flower is probably 
the offspring of hvbridizations between the Cowslip and 
its more showy relative, the Oxlip. But the transition, 
in a cultivated state, from Primroses to Cowslips, from 
stemless flowers to those with stems, is so gradual, that 
it is not easy to define, first, which are species, and, 
secondly, which are varieties. Single Polyanthuses 
only are Plorists* flowers, and deemed worth the 
honour of having properties” required of them ; but 
many of the dou&e varieties are very pretty, as well as 
those called the Hose-in-hose kinds, and those with 
coloured calyces, which continue ornamental after the 
petal has disappeared. The genus Primula deliglits in 
leaf-mould, or mixtures of peat and sandy loam, kept 
somewhat moist, in half-shady situations. They make 
gay borders or edgings at the foot of north-east or north- 
west walls, or under lofty trees. In pots, unless allowed 
to bloom in the open air, their colours are less brilliant. 
Double kinds are increased by dividing the stool. The 
raising of seedling Polyanthuses is a very amusing task, 
in consequence of the immense variety obtained. Sow 
the seed, as soon as ripe (though it will keep pretty well 
for a year or two), on leaf-mould and sand, covering it 
but slightly or not at all, cither in shallow pans or in a 
preparatory bed. As soon as the plants are big enough 
to be handled, prick them out in the place w’here they are 
to flower, and water and shade till they have taken hold 
of the ground. Polyanthuses and Primroses are not 
fond of manure. — See Primrose, 

Potentilla , — The herbaceous species, whence many 
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varieties have been obtained, have very much the habit 
of Strawberry-plants, with flowers mostly in shades of 
pink, red, and crimson, of easy culture in ordinary soil, 
and useful on rockwork. Though pleasing, they are not 
of striking beauty. P. fruticosa^ Shrubby Potentilla, 
makes a thick bush, about a yurd high, producing bright- 
yellow flowers all summer long, and hardy in good soils 
and sunny situations. It seldom ripens seed, but supplies 
the defect by abundance of suckers. 

Primrose — Primula . — Double Primroses delight in 
the same soil and situation as Polyanthuses, but are 
somewhat less robust, being apt to damp off, go frost- 
bitten, or succumb under the repeated ravages of slugs. 
Somewhat disdained as florists* flowers, they still main- 
tain, deservedly, a certain horticultural and commercial 
value. They do well in a raised bed of leaf-mould, held 
together by brick-wotk or other support, and thus meet 
the admirer’s eye half-way. There are white, yellow (at 
least two varieties), lilac, red (several varities), crimson 
(ditto) double Primroses, besides mottled flowers and 
those which contain combinations of tints. They occa- 
sionally indulge the caprice of sending up a stem, thereby 
raising their flowers to an elevation of several inches 
above the leaves. When they execute this freak, they 
may be regarded as whole-coloured double Polyanthuses. 
Persons desirous of forming collections of double Prim- 
roses, arc advised to procure them (both for excellence, 
variety, and cheapness) either from Prench or Belgian 
Planders. Propagate by root-division, and keep a con- 
stant eye on choice varieties, both for their health’s sako 
and to prevent kidnapping. Good double Primroses ar<J 
exceedingly apt to make themselves scarce. P. cortu* 
soides, from Siberia, is a charming little miniature, pro- 
ducing at the top of its stem a very large number ot 
tiny, delicate lilac flowers, and requires the same treat* 
ment as the above, with the advantage that it may bo 
raised from seed. As yet, not a common plant. The 
P. Sinensis, Chinese Primrose, is mainly useful for the 
winter decoration of living-apartments. It is nearly 
scentless, very gay, and lasts long in bloom. There aro 
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white and various shades of pink varieties, with fringed 
and plain edgings, single and double. Chinese Primroses 
have not yet been made to render much service in the 
open ground. Though the roots will survive several years, 
they do not do much after their first season of flowering, 
and may be as well thrown away, to be replaced by 
seedlings annually raised, and pricked out in pots filled 
with a mixture of leaf-mould and sandy loam. There are 
also several Alpine species of Primula, which well deserve 
a nook in a shady border. 

Heed. — See Grass. 

BocJcet. — The Double Yellow Pocket, Brassica erucay 
would be rather handsome were its petals not so fleeting. 
Grows in any good garden-soil, is increased by cuttings 
and root-division. The Double White or Garden Pocket, 
Hesjperis matromlis, is really a noble flower, when well 
grown, which is not always. The first esseiitial^ to have 
fine Pockets, is a rich, deep, strong loam, even inclining 
to clayey, like the best wheat-lands ; the next is, to shift 
the plant annually to a fresh spot, and divide the stools, 
which aflbrd the means of propagation, as also do cuttings. 
The Garden Pocket varies in colour from light blush or 
Prench white, to light purple or violet. The scent of the 
spikes of flowers, somewhat resembling that of Stocks, 
is more powerful towards night ; whence its generic name, 
Hesperis. Though hardy, requires looking to, and resents 
neglect. 

St. Jolm^s Wort — Hypericum. — Yellow flowers, very 
similar in appearance in the different species, though 
varying in size. The large St. John’s Wort (sometimes 
erroneously called Star of Bethlehem) has a very showy 
flower, almost filled with a silky tasselled tuft of stamens 
with red anthers, but of short duration. It spreads 
rapidly by its creeping stems, in light, dry, sunny soils, 
such as gravelly banks ; and if not wet at root, will 
bloom abundantly in spite of trees overhead. Tutsan is 
a hardy shrubby St. John’s Wort, largely employed in 
shrubberies and pleasure-grounds by gardeners of the 
last century ; but it has now, for the most part, retired 
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from business, in consequence of the arrival of more 
attractive and equally serviceable new-comers. One or 
two Tutsan bushes may be permitted to help to form a 
screen of shrubs, in consideration of the days of auld 
lan^ sync. 

halvia — Sage, — See ‘‘ The Kitchen Garden,” — 8. 
dens forms a robust tuft that throws up spikes of scarlet 
flowers ; a showy plant, very useful in autumn ; will sur- 
vive our winters, but should not remain long on the 
same spot, and therefore is best divided at the root in 
autumn, potted, and kept under a frame during winter. 
8, patens resembles the above in habit, with brilliant 
gmalt-blue flowers, but must have winter protection. 
S. nemoralis, hardy, produces a long succession of small 
amethyst-purple flowers, which have a fine efi’cct when 
grown in a large mass, or as a hedge, and which are 
so attractive to bees that the twiggy stems on which they 
grow sometimes are crowded with numerous species of the 
genus Apis : there are humble-bees, earth-bees, hive-bees, 
and others, — queens, drones, and workers, — all swarm- 
ing together amidst the flower-forest in search of honey. 
C. coccincaj tender in winter, makes a convenient pot- 
plant, being in the style of 8 . splendcnSy but smaller and 
slenderer. There are numerous other gaudy species, 
with blue, pink, Avhite, yellow, red, violet, and two- 
coloured flowers, in all more than four hundred, tho 
majority not hardy in England. Tlicy are raised from 
seeds, cuttings, and root-division ; like light rich soil, 
which they speedily exhaust ; and require frequent shift- 
ing ill pots. Old stools of the more showy Salvias, win- 
tered in a frame, and planted out in May entire, will 
make magnificent tufts, and furnish a profusion of 
splendid bloom. 

8axifragc, — Sec London Tuft. 

Scabious — Sedbiosa atro-purpurea, and others. Pin- 
cushion Elower. — Well-known border plants, which retain 
their place mainly because wc are used to them, and are 
accustomed to cut tiieir honey-scented blooms to fill up 
the intervals in large bouquets. Sowing the seeds gives 
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YOU fresh young plants which are not nice about soil 5 
l)ut the stool may often be divided into rooted shoots, 
which is a quicker process. 

Sedum — Stone-crop, Ginger, Wall-pepper, Love-chain, 
Gold-dust, &c. — The hardy species of this genus of suo 
culents, mostly with yellow or white flowers, arc service- 
able for rock-work and artificial ruins. The Orpine, B. 
Telephimi, with dull purple flowers, and wliich attains a 
height of some eighteen inches, is planted along the roof- 
ridge of many cottages in Normandy, where it looks like 
the bristles on the bade of an angry boar. These hardy 
Sedums may be regarded rather as convenient materials 
in the hands of the landscape-gardener, than as real 
garden flowers, S. Sieholdii, amongst the greenhouse 
species, is an elegant plant to suspend in a pot or 
basket. 

Snapdragon, — See Antirrhinum, 

SolomorCs Seal, — See Idly of the Valley, 

Spiderwort — Tradescantia Virginica, — An old peren- 
nial border plant, with blue flowers varying to purple, in 
either case occasionally more or less double. Will grow 
almost anywhere, and is increased by dividing the stool. 
There are hothouse species, one of which, T. discolor, is 
mainly grown for the beauty of its leaves. 

Siveet William, — Sec London Tuft, 

Thrift — Armeria vulgaris — In Trench, Gazon d’Es- 
pagne, Spanish Turf, or, more poetically, Gazon 
d’Olympe, Turf of Olympus. — The English name is 
derived from its thriftiness in towns and confined situa- 
tions, though its native home is on the grassy tops of cliflfs 
whose base is washed by the waves, and whose summit 
is exposed to the sunshine and wind. Thrift is mainly 
employed for edgings, for which it is well adapted by its 
grasslike tufts of leaves and its numerous heads of pretty 
pink flowers. In the wild state even, the depth of their 
tint varies greatly ; in gardens, there is a variety with 
deep crimson flowers, wliich is much more ornamental 
than the common sort. Propagate by division of the 
stool. Eor neatness’ sake, as soon as the flowers are 
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faded, clip their stems, not tbo herbage, close with a pair 
of shears. A, plantagima, which abounds in dry and 
sandy districts in the interior of France, would equally 
answer the purpose of an edging in gardens. A. pseudih 
Armeria, False-thrift, from Barbary, is a magnified species 
altogether on a larger scale, which produces several times 
a year heads of rosy flowers at the top of stems half a 
yard high. Must bo treated as a greenhouse plant in 
winter. The Thrifts were JStatices in the days of Lin- 
nteus. The modern Statices are mostly greenhouse 
plants, of sub-shrubby stature, with pleasing rather than 
handsome flowers, and, like their half-brother the Thrift, 
fond of a sea-side residence. 

Valerian. — Valeriana hortensis, and Vyrenaica, are 
common garden perennials, with white and red flowers 
respectively. The latter will grow and bloom well on a 
wall or rock-work. They have no right to take higher 
rank than that of hardy filling-up stuff. V. cornucopiw^ 
Hom-of-Plenty Valerian, from the North of Africa, is 
a tall annual, which produces numerous red flowers, and 
is eaten ns a salad, like the Maches (or Corn Salads, 
mentioned in our former volume), of which some people 
are very fond in winter and spring. Sow in light soil in 
spring, or better in autumn. 

Veronica Chamcedrys, or Earth-Oak Veronica (from 
the shape of its leaves), — the pretty blue-flow’ered Grer- 
mander Speedwell of our hedges, — is the type of a largo 
genus, w’hich furnishes several easily-cultivated border- 
plants that supply a long succession of fleeting 
flowers, on spikes, in shades mostly varying from white 
to deep blue. St. Veronica w^as the compassionate 
female who, the legends tell us, offered a napkin to tho 
Saviour on his way to tho Cross. He used it to wipe 
the perspiration from his face, and his likeness remained 
miraculously imprinted thereon. The napkin itself is 
still occasionally exhibited to tho public from a lofty 
balcony beneath the dome of St. Peter’s, at Borne. The 
Veronicas are aptly named after a benevolent wroman, as 
there is something graceful, feminine, and fragile in theif 
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aspect. There are also greenhouse herbaceous species. 
Veronicas speciosa, Andersoniy salidfoliay and Lindley* 
ana, from New Holland, requiring sandy loam and 
heath-mould, stand the winter outdoors in such climates 
a&4hat of Cornwall in England, and Brittany in Erance, 
where they make handsome low-growing ever^een shrubs. 
As they strike from cuttings without difficulty, it is easy 
to keep up a succession of young plants in pots, in which 
character they will render service by flowering during 
the dead months of the year. 

Violet — Viola odorata, — White, dull-red, and deep- 
blue sweet-scented varieties grow wild; there are also 
double white, red, and dark-blue garden sorts. The 
Parma Violet has very light-blue double flowers, exceed- 
ingly pleasing, but hardly so highly scented as the for- 
mer ; will flower under a frame from October till spring. 
The Bruneau Violet has double flowers, with the outer 
petals dark blue, the inner ones mottled with white, red, 
and blue. Some Violets have a greater tendency than 
others to commence flowering in autumn, and to conti- 
nue, under favourable circumstances, throughout the 
winter. Such are the Russian and the Neapolitan Vio- 
lets, amongst the singles ; and the double red, and the 
Chauiplatreux double white or Eour-Seasons Violet. 
Advantage is taken of these hybemal bloomers by plant- 
ing them in frames like cucumber-frames, on a bed of 
soil composed of leaf-mould, calcareous earth, and allu- 
vial loam. Continued crops of violets, for bouquets, are 
thus obtained, and they form a profitable branch of mar- 
ket-gardening in Erance. Violets are increased fast by 
runners and root-division. The double kinds are some- 
times used as edgings, but they come into bloom some- 
what later than singles. The Tree Violet is regarded as 
a woody-stemmed species, from the Canaries ; but it 
may be questioned whether its erect character be not as 
much an artificial circumstance as the shrub-hke shape 
of Tree Mignonnette, which is nothing but the result of 
training an upright stem to a stick, and pinching off the 
lower shoots. Besides the Sweet Violet and the Heart’s 
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Ease, there are numerous other species, some of which 
are lively ornaments to a rock-work or the top of a wall, 
or will brighten up the barrenness of a sandy waste. 

Water Idly — Nympheea alba^ the White, and ITupliar 
luteum, the Yellow ; the former much the handsomest. — 
Useful in ponds with a muddy bottom, where gold-fish, 
fresh-water tortoises, &c., are kept. Procure a good 
large stout rhizoma at the end of summer, aud sink it in 
its place by a stone tied to it. The Yellow Water Lily 
is apt to increase to a troublesome extent; so beware 
how you introduce it to your artificial lake. There are 
Chinese Water Lilies, red and blue, whose winters at 
homo are severer than with us, and yet they cannot get 
through ours. It is the defcQtivo summer heat which 
renders them thus tender. 

Willow Ilerh. — A large genus, many of whose species, 
with gay red flowers, grow wild in moist spots. The 
Prench Willow Herb, spicatum, is a tall perennial, 
useful for screens and shrubbery-skirts, with purplish- 
red flowers and blue anthers. Hardy ; increases so fast 
at root as to become a nuisance, if you let it. 

SIIIIUBBY AT>"I) SUB-SnnUBBT ELOW^EBS. 

There is so gradual a transition from herbs to shrubs, 
and from shrubs- to trees, that the terms “sub-shrubby 
plants” and “ suftruticose trees” have been invented, 
to designate those individuals which occupy intermediate 
positions in the long series of the vegetable kingdom. If, 
therefore, the reader should feel inclined to cavil at 
the Wallflower’s being included amongst the Shrubby 
Plowers, that climbers like the Clematis and the Passion- 
flower are made to enter into the same list, or that the 
Arbutus and the Elder rank with Elowering Trees in the 
present volume, — he will kindly remember that there is 
no room here to discuss nice botanical distinctions, but 
simply to pass in compact review the most desirable 
occupants of a flower-garden. 

Altkcea frutex, or Hibiscus Syriacus, often called 
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simply Frutex in popular gardening language. — A hardy 
shrub, requiring, however, a longer and hotter summer 
than our own, producing abundance of mallow-like flowers 
from August till cold weather sets in, in single and semi- 
double varieties, in various shades and combinations of 
white, pink, crimson, and purple. In Lombardy, hedges 
are made of the Shrubby Altbsea, which are gay with a 
long succession of bloom. In England, it would be 
worth while to forward the handsomest kinds in tubs in 
a greenhouse, to be placed in the pleasure-ground at 
midsummer, as Orange-trees and Pomegranates are in the 
Parisian gardens. The Althcea frutex grows slowly, and 
lives to a considerable age : good loamy soil suits it best. 
Sow the seeds in boxes, or in a frame, in spring ; prick 
out the young plants in separate pots, and keep them in 
the greenhouse in winter, for the first two or three years. 
Favourite kinds may be continued and multiplied by 
grafting. The plants are also made to servo as stocks 
to receive scions of the very beautiful Chinese Hibis- 
cuses, which, however, appertain to the greenhouse and 
the hothouse. The affinity between the Althmas and tho 
Hibiscuses is so close, that a few of the latter, somewhat 
more hardy, may be mentioned here. They are remark- 
able for their vigorous habit of growth, and their large 
flowers, which make a fine show in September. They 
like a light, rich, deep soil, a rather shady situation, and 
require to be mulched and protected with litter over the 
crown of their root in frosty weather. They rarely ripen 
their seed, and do not bear root-division weU, but must 
be raised from imported seed. IL palmtris, Marsh H., 
from North America, should be abundantly watered in 
summer. II. roseus, Eosy H., a native of the marshes 
of the Landes of France. H. militarise with deep-red 
flowers, from North America. H. speciosus, from Caro- 
lina, is safest in a greenhouse during winter. The above 
succeed against a wall in maritime or insular situations^ 
like Ireland or Cornwall. 

American Allspice — Calicantlius floridm — A mia- 
nomer, in respect to the English name, which is betrayed 
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by the prefix “ American.” — The plant has no relation- 
ship with spice-bearing trees. The French name it 
Arhre atuo Anemones, Anemone-tree; for its reddish- 
brown flowers are not dissimilar, in shape, to doublo 
Anemones. Unlike them, they exhale an odour which 
resembles melon and ripe apple combined. It is a twiggy 
shrub, with deciduous ibliage, suitable for verandahs or 
rustic porticos, thriving in a mixture of light loam and 
heath-mould, and worthy of a warm sheltered corner. 
Propagate by suckers, or by layers half-cut through 
behind a joint, which should remain in the ground a 
couple of years. There are varieties of this Anemone- 
tree. C. occidentalis, of Dr. Lindley, is a robuster 
Bhrub, wdth broader leaves, larger brick-red flowers, 
hardier than the preceding, and less nice as to soil and 
aspect. 

Azalea. — A large and beautiful genus, which must be 
treated as what are called American plants, i.e., grown in 
heath-mould, with a greater or less admixture of sandy 
loam, in somewhat shady and sheltered situations, where 
they are never very moist nor very dry. They bear trans- 
planting (with the ball of earth attached to their roots) 
and forcing well. In the American bed in the open 
garden, the hardy species are valuable for their early 
blooming in spring, and their handsome bouquets of 
brilliant flowers. They have tho defect of being rather 
thin and naked, running up bare and spindle-shanked, 
even if they did not put forth their flowers, in various 
shades of yellow, wliito, and red, before the full develop- 
ment of their leaves. They are propagated by offsets, 
by layering, and grafting. From seeds, which are hybri- 
dized with facility, numerous varieties are obtainable. 
Hardy species of Azalea are viscosa, glauca, midi flora, 
and calendulacea, all from North America. A. Fontica, 
with yellow blossoms, comes from the Caucasus. All 
out-door American plants are best grown in a compart- 
ment of the garden that is specially devoted to them. 

The Chinese Azaleas are greenhouse plants. Their 
extreme beauty is sufficiently attested by a reference to 
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the Metropolitan Horticultural Shows. For their varie* 
ties, the reader is referred to the nurserymen, especially 
as new ones are constantly coming out. Even an imper- 
fect list of those now grown would fill several of theso 
pages. 

Berberry. — The Common Berberis vulgaris is useful 
to stop a gap in a shrubbery, on account of its curious 
flowers, with their irritable stamens (which will move 
if you tickle them with a pin or a bristle), followed 
by bunches of scarlet fruit. It looks well as a standard 
with weeping branches. Our gardens have of late made 
a valuable acquisition in the Evergreen Holly-leaved 
Berberry, B. (or Mabonia) aguifolium and B. pinnatay 
both easily raised from suckers and seeds, and natives of 
Oregon and California. 

Bignonia capreolata — Tendrillcd Trumpet-flower— is 
the only one of its genus which can be left all the year 
round in the open ground. At the foot of a south wall, 
with a covering of litter at foot in winter, and plenty of 
room to spread about, it will be covered from midsummer 
to autumn with a profusion of tubular tawny-red flowers. 
Strikes easily from cuttings. 

Birthioort — Aristolochia. — A genus of climbers, with 
flowers in goneral not remarkable for beauty. A. Sipbo 
has enormous heart-shaped leaves, which adapt it for 
covering walls and trellis-work with a thick mantle of 
green during summer. This species, as well as tomen- 
tosa and Arhansay are hardy in England. Propagate 
most surely by layers half-divided behind an eye. A. 
labiosa has a very large whitish flower blotched with bluc- 
black, whose odour is so ofiensive as almost to proliibit 
its cultivation. The genus is medicinal, or rather 
poisonous. Both its English and its botanical names 
have reference to its effects on the human system, which 
have sometimes been applied to evil purposes. Hence, 
some gardeners are unwilling to avail themselves of the 
aid which its striking foliage affords. 

Bladder Senna — Colutea arborescens. — Fitter for the 
shrubbery than the garden proper, and the delight of 
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children, who amuse themselves with squeezing and 
bursting the bladder-like seed-vessels that succeed its 
yellow flowers. Grows freely in any soil, preferring cal- 
careous earth, from suckers or seeds. C. cruenta is a 
prettier and smaller species. 

Bramble , — There is a double white-flowered variety of 
the common Bramble, Bubus fruticosus, which produces, 
from July to autumn, bunches of blossoms like miniaturo 
roses. It likes rather a damp soil, and is propagated by 
cuttings, or better by suckers. The Eubus genus flowers 
on tho wood of the previous year, which should be cut 
out afterwards lilco raspberry-canes, to make room for 
new. There is also a double pink variety, which was 
found wild, in 1817, near Clion, in the department of 
Indre, Franco. Double flowers of otlicr genera aro 
occasionally met with wild. The common Ladies’ Smock, 
or Cuckoo-flower, is not rarely found wild and doublo 
in meadows. B, odoratiis, tho Canada, or Flowering 
Easpberry, is useful in the shrubbery and in towns, for 
its large foliage, its late and rosy flowers, and its thrifti- 
ness in shade. Propagate by the rhizomatous runners, 
and cut out the old wood in spring. There is a white- 
flowered variety. 

Broom . — The Common Broom, Genista scoparia, were 
it rarer, would bo highly esteemed as au ornamental 
shrub, and may be so employed even as it is. Our Plan- 
tagenet dvnasty took their name from tho Blantcc 
Genista. The Spanish, or White-flowered Broom, Spar-> 
Hum album, or CjHsus albus, is taller and tenderer than 
the above, requires a light dry soil, and is propagated by 
seeds, or by grafting on the common Laburnum, whicli 
will servo as a stock for most of the hardy ornamental 
Brooms. 

Brugmansia. — B. suaveolens, or Batura arborea, is a 
noble suftruticoso Peruvian tree, unfortunately too ten- 
der to stand our winters ; and B. sanguinea has hitherto 
been confined to our conservatories. But as new facts 
in gardening are as valuable as new cases in medicine, 
Mr. Eobert Dowling’s communication is quoted from the 
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Gardener's Chronicle for Jan. 12, 1856 : — “A noble 
specimen of sanguinea grows in the pleasure* 

grounds adjoining Crom Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Erne, county Fermanagh, Ireland. It was planted in 
a conservatory in May, 1845, and was then about three 
feet high. Notwithstanding severe annual pruning, it 
grew too large in a few years, and was considered scarcely 
worthy of a place under glass. In May, 1851, I planted 
it out in the open ground, having the’ previous autumn 
cut its roots three feet from the stem, and ever since it 
has attracted the attention and been universally admired 
by the numerous visitors to this beautiful demesne. At 
the request of some ladies on a visit here, I measured the 
plant last August ; it was then 14 feet G inches high, 
girthed at the ground 2 feet 6 inches, and covered an 
area of 165 square feet. At that time it was really a 
beautiful plant, completely covered with flowers and 
foliage to the surface of the ground ; I then counted 180 
flowers fully expanded, with twice that number ready to 
open. A gentleman told me, a few days afterwards, that 
he had counted above 200 open on it. It would be diflS.- 
cult to calculate the number it produced last summer ; 
but I would say at least some thousands, as there was a 
regular succession from the beginning of summer, and it 
has now, January 5th, many open on it. It was planted 
in a mixed soil, composed of loam, bog-earth, a good por- 
tion of charred matter, rotten dung, and leaves — perfect 
drainage of course being secured. As I learned from 
experience that Brugmansia will not stand our winters 
without protection, ever since it was planted in the open 
ground I each year, in October, covered it by sticking 
poles in the ground, 5 inches apart, the spaces between 
being stuflTed tight with grassy moss raked from an 
adjoining wood. A span roof is then put on, one side 
of which is thatched, the other covered with sashes, 
which has an additional covering in long-continued frost. 
To make all sure, I put inside a few cast-metal pipes, 
connected with a stove ; but even last winter, although 
very severe, they w^ere seldom used, as it requires a very 
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great frost to penetrate through moss a few inches thick. 
At the same time, arrangement for free ventilation is 
provided. I take the protection gradually away in March 
and April, and altogether in May. It may be considered 
that the plant is not worthy the trouble thus bestowed 
on it ; but few could see it in summer and make that 
remark. The branches are shortened in before covering, 
or it might have been twice as tall as it now is. There 
are many free-flowering plants, commonly occupants of 
the greenhouse, which 1 think would succeed quite as well 
planted out as the Brugmansia, large specimens of which 
would add a new and interesting feature to our pleasure- 
grounds. I propose planting out a few next May, with 
a view to their remaining out through the winter, and 
getting glass cases made (so that they can be easily 
increased in size at pleasure and removed in spring) for 
their protection.” 

Buddlca glolosa, — A Peruvian shrub, with Icvavcs ^ 
which ought to be evergreen, and round heads of orange- 
tawny flowers. May be trained against a wall ; but in 
sheltered situations will survive our winters in the open 
shrubbery, under the shelter of lofty trees, in light well- 
drained soil. Its long oval leaves, very light under- 
neath, and its sweet-smelling bullets of deep-yellow 
florets, give it a certain exotic charm. Multiply by cut* 
tings and suckers, which keep in a pot, in a cool I'rame, 
the first two or three winters. 'When planted out, 
mulching at the roots is a wise precaution. B, Mada-^ 
yascay'iensis, also w ith odoriferous yellow flowers, must 
winter in the greenhouse. J5. Lindleyana, from China, 
with red and purple flowers, is hardier, and may at least 
be ventured to cover a sunny w^all. 

Camellia Japonica, — Beautiful evergreen shrubs flower- 
ing ill spring, and forming their flower-buds so early in 
winter, as to render their out-door culture with us- 
extremely hazardous, although success is attained in a 
few favoured spots in Cornw'all, with the aid of partial 
cotection. On this account. Camellias will live in many 
tuations where they will rarely flow^er. In a border 

I 
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■backed by a bigb wall, or trained against the wall itself,, 
it will not be difficult to shelter them and to keep frost 
from their roots by a covering of litter. The variegated 
red is one of the hardiest ; but the original single red 
Camellia, on which the double varieties are mostly in- 
arched, raised from seed, makes a splendid bush where it 
can flower in the open air. In truth, however, the place 
of Camellias, in the United Kingdom, is in conservatories 
and living-apartments. They are house-plants, and as 
such they must be considered, in spite of their occasional 
and rare presence in the flower-garden : their culture 
constitutes a peculiar and elaborate branch of greenhouse 
gardening ; and their cut blooms form a considerable 
item in the returns of nurserymen during winter and 
spring in general, and at the periods of the Paris and 
London seasons especially. 

Chinese 'Feeony. — Sec Fceony^ in the last section. 

Christ's Thorn — Bliamnus JPaliurns. — A shrub whose 
branches are furnished, when vigorous, with several series 
of thorns, some straight like pins, and others bent like 
fish-hooks. The foliago has a certain elegance, from tl^je 
regularity with which the small leaves are disposed r Jong 
the twigs. The small yellow flowers are inconyzjiicuous, 
while the berries have somewhat the shap^'^of a low- 
crowned broad-brimmed hat. Its cliief ii^terost lies in 
being pointed out by the ancient traditiorl of the Eoman 
Catholic Church as at least one of the plrints which com- 
posed the Saviour’s crown of thorns, '^hno fact is far from 
improbable, as the Christ’s Thorn ini a native of Syria. 
In Italy it makes formidable hedges/through which vine- 
yard-pilferers can hardly pass wdtho^t leaving a portion 
of their garments, and perhaps sundi^y bits of skin and 
drops of blood, behind them. To ^row vigorously, it 
requires a long hot summer. Here, ct may be kept 'alive 
in a sunny nook, in a weak and sharveling condition, 
hardly recognizable by those who laave seen it in the 
South of Europe. 

Cistus Jadaniferits, — the Grum Cistus, — with long, 
lanceolate, viscous leaves, and lar^^-e white flowers with a 
dark red centre, is one of the handsomest shrubs we have* 
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There are other species, with yellow, red, and purple 
flowers, which, though individually ephemeral, follow each 
other in long and constant succession during the finest 
summer months. Some of our native trailing species 
make exceedingly elegant rock-plants. The Cistuses are 
o£ various degrees of hardiness, but all like a warm, well- 
drained, chalky soil. Multiply by suckers, cuttings, and 
seeds sown on a hotbed in spring. 

Clematis, — See Virgin^ s JBower. 

Cliantlius puniceus. — A very handsomo half-creeping 
shrub, with pinnated leaves, from New Zealand. It is 
usually kept in pots, in a greenhouse, in a mixture of 
loam and rotten hotbed ; but will stand the winter trained 
against a wall (especially near ihe sea), with the protec- 
tion of tliick mulching and matting in winter. There, its 
bunches of large pea-like scarlet blossoms are really 
splendid. Increase by cuttings and suckers. 

Coronilla glauca. — A i)retiy, yellow-flowered, papilion- 
aceous pot-shrub, with sea-green pinnated leaves, useful 
for parlour-windows, because its plum-scented blossoms 
are gay throughout the winter. Native of the shores of 
the Mediterranean ; is increased by seeds, cuttings, and 
layers. C. JEJmerus is hardier and more robust, with red 
h\owcr-buds and yellow open flowers. It is sometimes used 
to make clipped , fences, where the resistance of thorns is 
not required. If shorn in spring, will flow'er in autumn. 

Cytisns Laburnum^ or False Ebony, from its handsome 
dark heart-wood. — Almost a tree; well known for its 
bunches of drooping golden blossoms in spring. Hardy, 
vigorous, and increased abundantly by seed ; is used as a 
stock whereon to graft other more delicate Cytisuoos and 
allied species ; amongst which are C. nigricans^ sessile 
folius, capitatuSf Austriacics purpurcus (with pinky- 
violet flowers), and aTbxis^ Spartiv/m alburn^ or Spanish 
Broom. On one of the grass-plots in Kew Gardens 
there grows a curiosity interesting to hybridists, — a 
Laburnum between Cgtisus nigricans and G, Laburnum, 
The plant has put forth one branch of nigneans and one 
of Laburmm ; the rest is hybrid, 
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Daphne. — D. Mezereon is one of our earliest and most 
'welcome spring flowers, acceptable to early wandering 
bees. The Prench may well c^l it Bois-Gentil, or Pretty 
Wood. Grow it in rich soil, to make it abundantly 
twiggy, and consequently flowery. Propagate by sowing 
the berries. The Mezereon, ordinarily pinky-luac, has 
white-blossomed and also deep-crimson varieties. The 
Wood or Spurge Laurel, D. Laureola, is a hardy ever- 
green shrub, with green sweet-scented flowers. D. 'Pontica 
is similar in habit, but is tenderer. Several others, as 
D. odora, a greenhouse shrub, are multiplied by grafting 
on D. Laureola. An interesting novelty is Fortune’s 
Daphne, D. Fortunei, found by that enterprising gentle- 
man in the north of China. It has deciduous leaves, 
and little terminal tufts of purple-lilac flowers, which 
appear before the foliage. Grow it in a mixture of heath- 
mould and sandy loam, and try if it will not prove hardy 
in the unsheltered bed. 

Deutzxa gracilis, from Japan. — A favourite pot-plant, 
because it forces well, and is covered with an abundance 
of pure white flowers in small bunches. People who see 
it in that state in February scarcely suspect that it may 
be hardy out of doors. D. scahra, on a somewhat Larger 
scale, is a little like a miniature Syringa, with whiVd' 
powerfully-scented blossoms. There are also D. corynibosa 
and canescens. Deutzias (which merit encouragement) 
strike readily from cuttings under a bell-glass ; but if 
plants which have been forced in spring be turned out 
of their pots in early summer, and planted with their 
balls rather deep in the open ground, they will form 
several well-rooted suckers, which will make strong plants 
the following season. 

Furze {Double) — TJlex Furopceus — makes a handsome 
single bush in the midst a grass-plot, glittering in spring 
like a complete mass of golden flowers. Eequires well- 
drained sandy soil ; and, being of slow growth, is best 
purchased of nurserymen, who strike it from tiny cuttings 
under bell-glasses. Double flowers are not common 
amongst leguminous plants. Severe frost kills Furze, 
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either entirely, or more commonly down to the ground, 
reducing it to the condition of an herbaceous plant. 
Hence, its greater luxuriance near the sea. An old- 
established Double Furze well merits a little protection, 
when unusually hard weather threatens to destroy it. 

Mtschia» — Flowering shrubs, from the central and 
southern regions of America, and from New Zealand, 
with pendent flowers, combining grace of form with the 
charm of rich colouring. The first arrivals, from the end 
of the eighteenth century, were shrubby, twiggy plants, 
with a certain degree of hardiness ; such as M glohosa^. 
f)irgata, coccinea^ &c. ; but in 1837 came F. Julgem, ot 
quite a different character, with larger, tenderer leaves, 
longer blossoms produced in terminal clusters, and more 
delicate constitution. This was soon followed by coryni’^ 
hiflora, cordifolitty and serratifolia, from which, amongst 
themselves and with the older sorts, very numcroua 
hybrids have been obtained, and are still being obtained 
anew every season. The list of beautiful varieties now 
on record must amount to several hundreds. F, sj^lendem 
and its nearest relatives, with the offspring which have 
originated from them, are scarcely fitted for the open 
border, as their largo leaves and fragile stems render 
them the victims of gusts of w ind, besides requiring a 
more greenhousC-like climate than even that of our most 
genial summers. The twiggy Fuschias may bo regarded 
as herbaceous plants in the inland counties of England : 
many of them stand the winter, and form strong stools : 
although the frost may cut them down to the root, they 
shoot and flower well the following summer. In the 
south, and by the sea, they will form permanent hushes 
or coverings for walls. They are better suited to make 
single, than bedding plants ; their habit is so decidedly 
difi'erent, as to give them the look of “ a very odd lot 
when collected in varieties to make masses in the parterre. 
Any light rich mould suits them, with no stint of water, 
or the weakest possible liquid manure, during their period 
of growth. They strike readily from cuttings under a 
hand-light. They are good plants for the amateur to 
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amuse himself with, by hybridizing and raising new 
varieties ; as the parts of fructification are easily come- 
at-ablc, they seed freely, and the result has not to be 
waited for long. 

Guelder Bose — Snowball-tree — T^burnum Ojpulus — is 
remarkable for the globular heads, consisting entirely of 
the white sterile blossoms, which, in the wild state, grow 
around the fertile ones. In this phase, it is called the 
Double G-uelder Eose, and produces none of the bright 
crimson berries which are so great an ornament to the 
original shrub, and are so welcome to birds in hard 
winters, flourishes in a deep moist soil ; is easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, layers, and suckers. F. edule^ from 
South America, produces bright-red eatable fruit; how nice 
it is, the writer cannot say. F. Tmus^ the Laurustinus, 
is a deservedly popular evergreen, flowering in winter ; 
but bears slight frosts better than severe ones. In the 
south of France it attains the height of twenty feet and 
more. There are several varieties. Propagate by layers, 
but better buy of nurserymen. F. odoratissimum is a 
sweet-scented greenhouse shrub, which bears the winters 
of Cornwall and Brittany. F. Lmtana, the Wayfaring 
Tree, with black berries and cottony heart-shaped leaves, 
is hardy; so is F Lentago from iNorth America. Other 
species are, F cotinijblium, prunifolium, •pyrifoliwm^ 
midum, plicatum (hardy, from China), macrocepTialum 
(ditto, sent by fortune, — ^has heads of white flowers at 
least as big as Hydrangeas), cylindrimmy and ame- 
thystinum. 

Heath — Brica, — A family, rather than a genus, of low, 
twiggy, tufted shrubs, with curious and beautiful flowers, 
many of which look as if they were moulded in wax or 
blown in glass, and are one of the choicest ornaments 
of our Grand Horticultural Exhibitions. It is a pity 
that by far the great majority, from the Cape, will not 
stand our winters. In pots. Heaths must have heath- 
mould of course; be kept never too wet nor too dry, 
in a house by themselves, exposed to no sudden changes 
or extremes of temperature, and have the gardener’s 
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daily, almost hourly attention. Hence, fine exotic spe- 
cimens are good testimonials to horticultural skill. All 
the British Heaths, of which there are six or seven, 
including varieties, deserve a place in the American bed. 
The prettiest are, U, TetmliXy with pink waxy flowers, 
fond of a moistcr situation than the others, and tlie 
Cornish Heath, red, with a white variety. E, mediter^ 
Tanea is hardy, as is E, carnea, very like the former, and 
producing abundance of pink and black blossoms in the 
depth of winter. Heaths are mostly struck from very 
small cuttings of the terminal shoots, in sand, under a 
bell-glass ; but success is only attained by great care ; 
and it takes some time to raise a plant of any respectable 
size. It is therefore better to purchase of nurserymen 
who make the culture of Heaths their business, a visit 
to whose garden is an instructive lesson, and whoso lists 
comprise all that is new, as well as all that is old and of 
good repute. Waterer and Godfrey, of Woking, Surrey, 
amongst others, arc famous for tlieir Heaths •, but the 
fate of most Heaths in pots, purchased as window-plants 
without forethought as to their ultimate destiny, is to 
perish shortly after their first campaign. 

Hibiscus — See Altlicca. — The Chinese Hibiscus, II. 
Eosa Sinensisy is a tall shrub with crimson hollyhock- 
like flowers, which are used in China to blade shoes with ! 
Ikom it have been x’aised many beautiful single and 
double varieties, white, yellow, and divers sliades of red. 
They all require a moist-atinosphered hothouse. 

Holly — Ilex Aquifolium. — A handsome native ever- 
green, which has produced varieties of a great diversity of 
foliage, — raarginated, mottled, and extra-prickly, — Avhich 
are increased by grafting on the common sort. In old 
trees, the upper leaves on the top branches are destitute 
of prickles at the edges. By grafting, an entire plant of 
this kind may be raised. Hollies do best in a light loam, 
and though they wdll live in very poor soil, they show 
their appreciation of a good one by their more luxuriant 
and fuller growth. The common species is raised from 
its berries, which should be laid in a heap to rot during 
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winter. The growth of the seedlings is somewhat slow : 
these will furnish stocks for grafting and budding, as 
well as plants for forming hedges. A holly hedge is so 
effectual, durable, handsome, and hardy, that though it 
requires great patience to form, repays all the care that 
is bestowed on it. The young plants from a nursery 
(carefully lifted, without injuring their roots) should be 
planted in October, attentively watered and weeded for 
the first few years, and kept clear of everything that 
can overshadow or choke them. The Broad-leaved Holly, 
I. latifoliaj a hardy evergreen from Japan, is propagated 
by grafting on the common Holly, as is also L cypaca^ and 
several others. Admirers of the genus will find a tole- 
rably long list of species, some of which must pass the- 
winter in a greenhouse. 

Honei/mchle — Lonicera. — Charming sweet-scented 
climbers and erect shrubs, which arc almost all hardy with 
us. They have also the advantage of leafing early. They 
thrive in a sound, deep, light loam, with a half-shady 
exposure, and are consequently useful for covering w^alls 
and trellises that face the east or the west, even with a 
few points to the north. They are readily increased by 
seed from tlieir berries, by cuttings, layers, and rooted 
suckers. The erect Loniceras wdll serve for hedges where 
great strength of fencing is not required. They are L. Tar- 
tar ica, Tartarian H. ; L. Ti/renaica, Pyrenean H., a 
pretty shrub, but more infested with aphides than the 
others ; L, Alpigena, with pink flowers, and berries as big 
as little cherries ; L. Iherica, resembling the former, but 
with pubescent leaves ; L. Xylosteuin, the Ply Honey- 
suckle ; Z. hrachypoda, wdth twin odoriferous flowers, a 
greenhouse plant; and Z. Ledehourii, from the Altai, 
hardy, with orange flowers and black berries. Climbing 
species are Z. Caprifoliim, the Common Honeysuckle ; 
Z. Xtrmca^ a favourite with gardeners, as being almost a 
perpetual bloomer ; Z. implexa, from Majorca and Mi- 
norca, with slenderer stems and of humbler grow’th ; Z. 
^rvijlora, Little-flowered H., from Canada ; Z. Jiava^ 
Yellow-flowered H., from N. America, delicate and rare ; 
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i. semjf)er Virens, Evergreen or Trumpet H. ; L. j^Uosa, 
tender; L. puhescens, like the former; L. Periclymemm, 
the exquisitely-perfumed native of our woods ; L, confusa, 
whose flowers change from white to yellow', — whence it& 
Japanese name Nin-Too, or the Q-old and Silver Flow'er ; 
and i. Sinensis, another sweet-scented and very desir- 
able species. 

Hydrangea Hortensia — ^Ihe Garden Hydrangea, from 
Japan — docs best out-doors, in England, near the sea, 
where the winters are mild and the climate moist. In 
the Channel Islands, and in Normandy, there are Hy- 
drangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls of flowers 
bigger tlian a man’s head. Those balls are composed of 
sterile florets, exactly like the snowball on tlio Double 
Guelder Itosc. The Hydrangea likes a light soil con- 
taining a large proportion of sand. The normal colour 
of the blooms is pink, after having been green in their 
immature state ; but they change to blue w^hen grown in 
certain soils, which can only be indicated with certainty 
after experiment; some peats, and also some loams, 
prove effectual to produce the charaseleon-like change, 
while others do not. It probably depends on the pre- 
sence of iron, in some peculiar combination. The H}'^- 
drangea strikes freely from cuttings ; the plants require 
abundance of water. In pots, the soil should be annually 
renewed. In the open garden, a sheaf of loose straw 
scattered loosely over a bush will make a good protec- 
tion, as it admits air at the same time that it keeps off 
hoar-frost and ice from the tips of the shoots. Other 
species are, H, arhorescens, nivea, quercifolia, Japonica, 
invohicrata ; the last very pretty, requiring the same treat- 
ment as Hortensia, as also does H. pubescens, with large 
handsome leaves, whose petioles and veins are brilliant red. 

' Jessamine — Jasmimm officinale — is the favourite 
white-flowered, sweet-scented climber, so useful for 
covering arbours and verandahs ; may be also trained to 
make a handsome standard in a pot. Propagate by cut- 
tings and layers. J, Samhac, cele orated for the fragrance 
it exhales at night, must be grown in a hothouse. J. 
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revolutum, the Yellow Jessamine, has bright golden 
flowers, and does best trained against a wall. The Win- 
ter Jessamine, J. nucliflorum, is another of the lovely 
things we owe to Mr. Portune. Its multitudinous clear 
yellow blossoms appear before the leaves, in January or 
Pebruaiy, and it is hardy enough to bo left out-doors 
against a wall, and may even prove that it has still 
greater powers of endurance. In pots, it makes a most 
elegant parlour shrub, with the additional recommenda- 
tion that it is scentless, or nearly so. It may be ques- 
tioned whether there are any truly scentless flowers ; it 
is certain that there are paradoxical flowers, which really 
exhale a powerful odour, that in some cases is extremely 
offensive to the human system, in others harmless, 
although the odour itself, as a smell, is imperceptible 
to ordinary nasal nerves. A correspondent of the Qar^ 
dencr^s Chronicle (Jan. 8th) writes thus: — “This beau- 
tiful Jasmine is certainly a great acquisition to the 
flower-garden, inasmuch as it produces its cheerful bright- 
yellow flowers during autumn and winter, and continues 
blooming for several months in succession. It is also 
very useful for cutting for bouquets, and the sprigs will 
last in water a long time. It may be grown in any com- 
mon light soil ; and no one fond of a garden ought to be 
without it, for it does not take up much room. It is 
best planted against a wall, and kept trained. It is a 
free-growing plant, wdien it gets established, and quite 
hardy. We have a specimen which has been planted 
about five years. It is against a south wall about ten 
feet high, and is covered with charming yellow flowers 
from bottom to top. It has been in this condition from 
the beginning of November, and appears likely to con- 
tinue so for a long time to come. When grown in tliis 
way, it is truly a splendid object. The way we have 
treated it is as follows: — It was planted out in the 
spring, and kept trained against the wall during summer, 
giving it a good supply of water at the roots. It made 
a good growth, and bloomed the same year. After flow- 
ering, it was pruned, cutting the side-shoots to one or 
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two eyes, and keeping the leading shoots trained up the 
wall till they attained the height that was wanted. It 
has been pruned every year since. Of course, it should 
not be cut in summer, for it blossoms on the young 
wood, and the longer the shoots the more bloom you get. 
It is easily increased by cuttings or layers. In the 
former case, take part-ripened wood and place it in a pot 
in light soil and sand mixed together ; afterwards, put 
them in a warm frame till they are rooted, and then pot 
them afresh in small pots. Set them in the frame again, 
till they are rooted ; then move them to a cooler place 
till spring, when they may be turned out against a 
wall, and treated as recommended above.’* In short, 
the Winter Jessamine only requires to be better known 
to become a popular favourite ; and the purchase-money 
of this Book will be well laid out, if it only induces the 
purchaser subsequently to buy a plant or two of JasmU 
num nudijlorum. Other species deserving of notice are 
J. odoratissimum, yellow flowers, greenhouse culture; 
J] cJirysanthum, hardy, evergreen, yellow, scentless ; and 
J. grandijlorum, white, in greenhouse, sweet-scented ; 
may be cleft-grafted on J, officinale, 

Kalmia. — American shrubs, with very curious and 
elegant flowers, requiring the same treatment as Aza- 
leas. The honey, of some species at least, is said to be 
poisonous. 

Lalurnum. — See Cytisus, JPurple Laburnum, — See 
Wistaria, 

Laurustinus. — See Tiburnum, 

Lavender — Lavandula spica (whose flowers are in 
request by distillers, perfumers, and housekeepers wdio 
are careful over their linen) — is propagated by cuttings, 
in spring, struck under a hand-glass. See “ The Kitchen 
Garden.” L, Stcecbas is tenderer, and not worth having 
trouble bestowed upon it; as are likewise Lavenders. 
latifolia and pinnatifida. They grow wild on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Lemon and Orange Trees — Citrus — grow out-doors 
against a wall in a few favoured spots in Cornwall and 
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Devonshire. Large Orange-trees, in cubical boxes,, 
Bometimes as much as three or four hundred years old,, 
wintered in an orangery, and placed in conspicuous posi- 
tions in the pleasure-ground during summer, form a 
striking feature in Continental gardening. They belong 
exclusively to the grand style of the Art, and demand 
considerable labour for their removal to and fro, and 
constant care in pruning and attendance. Those who- 
have seen the Orange-trees in the gardens of the 
Tuileries and the Luxembourg at Paris will not easily 
forget their effect. The best French gardening-booka 
should be consulted by those who desire to learn full 
details of their treatment. 

Lilac — Syringa mlgaria, — The common species has a 
pure white variety of less robust habit and growth. The 
French have raised and cultivate several others, one of 
which has leaves mottled with white and yellow, 8* P^r- 
eica^ the Persian Lilac, is a smaller and slenderer shrub,, 
with looser, more drooping heads of flowers, more aro- 
matically perfumed. This also has a white variety ; and 
another, 8. Sang Sana, is highly esteemed. The Persian 
Lilac forces well, both as pot-plants and to furnish cut 
flowers for bouquets. Less known Lilacs are 8 , duhia, a 
native of China; 8. Jonlccc, discovered in Hungary, in 
1828, by the Countess Eosalie Josika. 5. Emodi, a new 
Himalayan species, resembles the Persian Lilac, but with 
more numerous flowers. The Lilacs produce plenty of 
suckers, and are propagated still more rapidly by layers : 
the rarer kinds are grafted on the common. 

Mezereon, — See Daphne, 

Myrtle — Myrtus communis (of which there are broad- 
leaved, narrow-leaved, variegated, and double-blossomed 
varieties) — in point of hardiness is much on an equality 
with the Camellia, resisting the winters in many parts of 
Cornw^all, Devonshire, and Ireland, with this mfference,. 
that, flowering later, it blooms safely and abundantly in 
the open air. In most parts of England, Myrtles must 
be kept in the greenhouse during winter. The single 
flowers produce berries, from which seedlings may be 
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raised ; but the usual mode is to strike cuttings in sandy 
soil under a bell-glass. Allspice, M, Fimenta^ is now 
removed to another genus. Jf. ^nicrophylla has pretty 
foliage, which pleases by its great regularity. 

Ncrium si^lcndem — Oleander, — a handsome evergreen, 
with full, rose-pink, single or double flowers : there aro 
flesh-coloured and other varieties. It is even tenderer 
than the Myrtle, and therefore useless here as an out- 
door shrub. Its merits hardly entitle it to the si^aco 
it would occupy in the greenhouse, and its great 
tendency to bleed profusely renders pruning an unsatis- 
factory operation to keep it in shape. Many a gardener 
has looked upon the death of an awkward overgrown 
Ncrium as a happy release, and has forthwith consoled 
himself for the bereavement by taking into favour some 
less ungainly beauty. It requires abundance of water, 
and is propagated either by rooted suckers, or by slips 
pulled off, not cuttings^ rooted in a bottle of w^ater, or in 
light soil kept constantly wet. It is abundant in Algeria, 
along the banks of streams, which it is said to poison, 
cither by exudations from its root or the drip of its 
leaves. 

Oleander . — See Nerium, 

Fassion Flower — Fassi flora ccerulea, tlie Blue or Com- 
mon Passion-flower — is the representative of a largo 
genus, which are stove or greenhouse climbers, with tho 
exception of two, — this and P. cdulis, — w'hich may be left 
in the open ground during our ordinary winters, wdtli 
protection, and a covering of litter at root. Their name 
IS derived from a fanciful resemblance which tho various 
parts of inflorescence bear to the symbols and instru- 
ments of tho Saviour’s Passion, — to the glory, the ham- 
mer, the nails, the wounds, &c. Passion-flowers rapidly 
exhaust the soil in which they grow, require plenty of 
root-room, and consequently aro not well adapted for 
pot-culture ; they thrive in light, rich, deep loam, well 
drained, and yet not too dry. They are propagated by 
cuttings, layers, suckers, seeds, and by grafting on P. 
ccerulea. It is always safer to retain in pots small plants 
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of the out-door kinds, in case of accident to their eldere 
from severe frost. Some of the half-hardy kinds are 
worth turning out against a wall the first week in June, 
a succession for another year being kept up in the same 
way as with bedding-plants. Several species bear edible 
fruits, called grenadillas, which, if not of high flavour, 
afford welcome refreshment in hot climates ; here (as those 
on P. edulis) they are simply pretty and curious, hang- 
ing along the branches like a series of eggs of increasing 
dimensions. P. quadrangularis bears, at home, fruits as 
big as Melons, whoso pulp is eaten with sugar ; in our 
hothouses, it flowers and gives out its perfumo better 
than it fruits. P. Brasiliana produces flowers often at 
the extremity of its tendrils. P. maliformis has yellow 
fruit as big as apples; while that of P. laurifolia^ the 
size of an egg, is in high esteem. P. pahnata^ with 
violet flowers, Uooms well in the open air, although it 
may not prove perennial there. P. Neimani likewise 
may be made the subject of out-door experiment. P. in* 
carnata has deep-blue flowers, and its crown, or rays, are 
longer than tlie corolla. If its shoots are frozen in the 
open ground, it will send Ibrth otlicrs, which will flower 
in the August of the same summer. P. Loudmii is a 
stove-plant, with brilliant crimson flowers, deservedly 
named in compliment to one of our most industrious and 
able horticultural writers. 

Bolygala speciosa, oppositifolia, myrUfolia^ lanceolata^ 
JBleisteria, &c. — Cape shrubs, with butterfly-shaped 
flowers of various shades of purple, and with a silky 
tassel at the tip of the keel. Their foliage is neat and 
regular ; they require a mixture of leaf-mould and sandy 
loam. They will not bear our winters out-doors, which 
is a great pity; because, in pots, they have a great 
tendency to become wire-drawn and bare at foot, w'hilo 
the elegance of the flowers renders them desirable to 
retain either for bouquets or to remain blooming on the 
plants themselves. Purchase of a nurseryman, rather 
than be plagued with the slow process of raising tiny 
cuttings taken from the tips of the shoots, or seeds sown 
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on a hotbed, or layers. Be careful to water neither too 
little nor too much : it is far better to give the required 
moderate, but constant supply, at two or three doings 
than at one. 

JPomegranaie — Qranatim, flore pleno, — The Double- 
flowered Pomegranate will thrive out-doors, in England, 
against a wall. It is a liivourito plant to be thus trained, 
as a sort of pilaster, on each side of the entrance-door of 
a mansion. But the blooms thereon are few and rare, 
partly perhaps from injudicious pruning: the flowers are 
produced on the shoots of the year, and therefore care 
should be taken to leave lateral spurs from which they 
may start. But the truth is, that, oven in Prance, the 
Pomegranate is a iiib-planfy requiring a considerable 
length as well as heat of summer, which is attained by 
forwarding it in an orangery in spring. So treated, and 
brought out of doors, with us, about midsummer, it 
becomes, in the course of years, a magnificent object, 
adorning the close of summer with its bright-scarlet 
fleshy flowers. The Pomegranate attains a great age; 
perhaps equal to tliat of the Orange-tree and the Olive. 
Its baric, then, is twdsted like a corkscrew, and its aspect 
venerable, at the same time that it annually blooms and 
puls fortli its small, shining, deciduous leaves. There 
are yellow and white varieties (both far li’oui common), 
which may be grafted on the Single Pomegranate. Cut- 
tings strike li’ecly, in heat. P. nana is a dwarf species, 
or variety, wdiich comes to us from South America. An 
intermediate variety, P. nana racemosa, double, flowers 
more freely, and earlier. The Pomegranate does best in 
a substantial loam, that is at the same time rich and 
pervious to moisture, and is renewed at no long intervals. 
During grow^th, it must have frequent and copious water- 
ings. The bark of the roots, and the roots themselves, 
are in repute as a medicine against intestinal W'orms. 

Fyrus Japonica — Japan Pear, — which bears scarlet 
blossoms early in spring, is really a Quince, and is now 
removed to the genus Cydonia; but many real Pears de- 
serve culture as flowering-shrubs and trees. Of some, tha 
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•fruit is pretty, and good to eat, as in P. baccata^ pmnU 
.folia^ and especially P. Astracanica, P. salicifolia, 
JSinaica (from Mount Sinai), and salvifolia — allied species, 
with woolly, light, and downy elongated leaves — have a 
pleasing efect. P. spectalilis^ coronaria, and florihunda^ 
.are exceedingly showy. Propagate by seeds, or by 
grafting on the Service, the Hawthorn, the Crab, the 
Wild Pear, or the Quince. The Service-trees and the 
Mountain Ashes have been removed from the Pears to 
the genus Sorbus, The common Mountain Ash, S. 
aucuparia, i, e. Bird-catching Service (of which there is 
a weeping variety), is admired for its coral-red berries, 
as well as for its handsome foliage. The American 
Mountain Ash, S, Americana, is robust and erect, with 
smaller and darker red fruit than the former. Those 
who have not the patience to i*aise them from seed, may 

• graft on the White Thorn. If you sow the berries of 
the Mountain Ash in the chinks of rocks, years after- 
wards, when you have forgotten the circumstance, you 
will find an ornamental object growing on the spot. 
Some of the Services, again, are referred to the Haw- 
thorns, to which they are very nearly allied. The planters 

• of shrubberies will do well to inspect a complete list of 
the genus Pyrus. 

Baspberry {Flowering), — See Bramble, 

Bhododendron — The Greek for Eose-tree. — Native 
evergreens of Europe, Asia, and America, whose best- 
known representative is perhaps B, Bonticum, from Asia 
Minor, and its very numerous varieties. Of late years, 
the genus has been greatly enlarged by the discoveries 
of Dr. Hooker in the Sikkim Himalaya mountains, 
whence he has introduced plants of extraordinary beauty, 
.and from which every year exquisite varieties and 
hybrids are likely to result. Of these original species, 
B, Thompsonii is one of the handsomest shrubs ever 
. introduced into Europe. In damp and shady situations, 
it attains a height of six feet or more. Its leaves are 
broad in proportion to their length, light-green above, 
.and somewhat glaucous beneath. Its large whole- 
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coloured, bell-shaped flowers grow together in bunches 
of six or eight, and glow with the most vivid crimson. 
All the Rhododendrons are American plants, in tiie gar- 
dening sense ; they have fibrous roots, which are seriously 
injured or killed by drought, and they must have some 
sort, or imitation, of heath-mould. Where this is not to 
be had from a natural source, within a convenient dis- 
tance, a substitute may be manufactured by thoroughly 
combining silver-sand with leaf-mould, rotten sawdust, 
rotten tan, little bits of stick, and the refuse of a wood- 
stack charred in an oven to kill the insects, light loam, 
and vegetable refuse in which the seeds and creeping 
roots of weeds have been deprived of their troublesome 
vitality. Rhododendrons must have a certain amount of 
shade ; and therefore, when not under lofty trees (which 
is their natural position), they do best with a north or 
north-east exposure. It is curious that several of the 
ISikkim species, — for instance, pendulum and JDalhousice, 
are epiphytes ; that is, they grow on the branches of 
trees, where their roots find support and nourishment 
by penetrating the moss and loose bark. Nevertheless, 
the}^ grow well in pots, and in the open ground, in 
heath-mould, with good drainage at bottom, and a moist 
atmosplierc above. As the hardiness of these novelties 
is scarcely yet ascertained with accuracy, it will be safer 
to house valuable specimens in a greenhouse in winter ; 
still there is every reason to hope that they will bo found 
to adapt tlieinselves to the British climate, if proper 
attention be paid to their peculiar requirements of shade, 
a peaty soil, and a constant infiltration of moisture. At 
least they are w ell w'orth the risk of experiment. Thus, 
glaucum, light purple, growls in tlie clefts of rocks at 
an altitude of four thousand feet ; JR. lanatum has large 
leaves and light-yellow flowers with a bright orange spot 
and purple speckles wdthin; jR. triflorum has pale- 
yellow flowers, growing by threes at the tips of the 
young shoots; B. Maddeni has large white blossoms 
delicately w’ashed with pink outside ; M. argenteum is so 
named because its leaves, dark green above, are silver- 
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white beneath. The undeveloped flower-buds are pro- 
tected by membranous scales of a bright pink ; the piu*e 
white flowers form enormous bunches. These few are 
sufficient to give an idea of the obligations which gar- 
deners owe to Dr. Hooker. Other and older species are 
i2. arbor eum, cinnamomevm^ rosewm^ maccimum (greatest, 
rather a misnomer), and Catawhiense, with their very 
numerous oflspriDg obtained from seed, and only to be 
propagated by extension. B. Vervasneanum^ a fine 
variety raised by Monsieur Vervaene, has double flowers, 
light rosy-lilac speckled with yellow. The centre of 
each bloom is filled with tufts of stamens transformed 
into petals. B, ferrugineum and Tiirsutum claim our 
interest as natives of the Alps. B, Cha'inacistus, from the 
mountains of the Tyrol, has bright flesh-coloured flowers, 
is the smallest of the genus, and far from tlie easiest to 
cultivate. All are naturally of hardy constitution, and 
accustomed to severity of weather at home; but they 
will not stand all hind^ of winters. These nice peculiari- 
ties of atmospheric condition are what constitute the 
main difficulty in the culture of Alpine plants. At the 
first glance, it w ould bo taken for granted that plants 
growing not far from the line of perpetual snow, must 
be easy to keep alive sheltered on the plain, where they 
are secure from snowdrifts and gusty winds ; but in 
practice, such is not found to be the case. Ehododen- 
drons are propagated by grafting and layering. Tlie 
nicest plants are obtained from seed sown in pans of 
sifted heath-mould, pressed down with the hand, and 
kept equally and constantly moist till the seedlings have 
sprouted, which is eflected by making the pans stand in 
other pans filled with water, and covered with a bell- 
glass or even a flat pane. In their second year, the 
plants are pricked out ; two years afterwards, they are 
shifted to wider distances, where they remain till strong 
enougli to take their final positions. The Rhododen- 
drons are very nearly allied to the Azaleas, and even 
hybridize with them. They bear transplantation well, 
if removed with a good ball of earth and well watered 
afterwards. 
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Bihes, — The Latin generic name of the common Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bush is now popularly used by 
gardeners to indicate the species with showy flowers and 
worthless fruit, mostly from California. B. sanguineum 
is widely spread, as is its variety with double flowers. It 
likes shade and a moist peaty soil. The Flowering 
Gooseberry, i0. aureum, has golden-yellow flowers with 
bright red anthers. B. palmatum> has longer flowers than 
the above. Between this and B. sanguineum, a hybrid, 
B, Gordonianum, with sterile nankin-coloured flowers, 
is supposed to have been originated. B. malvaceum, 
Mallow-leaved, and B. speciosum ot fuschidides, Fuschia- 
flowered, and B. cereim, Wax-leaved, Jioridum, multi- 
florum, and punctatmn, are all equally hardy with the 
above. The ornamental Kibes do not bear indiscreet 
pruning, especially at bottom: they do much better 
grown as bushes than as standards, and require to have 
their wood thinned out rather than shortened. They are 
increased without difficulty by suckers, layers, and cut- 
tings ; more slowly and more uncertainly by seeds. The 
Flowering Gooseberry likes a drier and more gravelly 
soil than B. sanguineum. When 'grown in pots and 
greenhouses, the flowers lose much of their fulness of 
colour, which requires the open air to reach its attainable 
depth and richness. 

Bose — Multitudinous in species, endless in 
variety. For any one in search of a floricultural fancy or 
hobby-horse, jierliaps no better protege can bo recom- 
mended than the genus Bose to take into favour. For, 
independent of all liistorical and poetical associations, and 
forgetting its swx^ct inoffensive perfume and its ni(*dicinal 
virtues, the Bose affords a subject for rivalry and t'xhibi- 
tion, with great diversity of form, colour, habit, and con- 
stitution. Although it is easy for those who have few 
horticultural appliances, to form a fine collection of hardy 
kinds, others, whose means put them in possession of 
frames, hothouses, and greenhouses, may extend their 
lists by tender sorts, equally charming and more rare, — 
may anticipate the summer’s bloom, by forcing; may 
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rescue autumnal buds, by shelter, from perishing, and 
ma^y enjoy the luxury of roses all the year round ; not, as 
•with Eanunculuses so treated, by a constant repetition of 
the same thing over and over again, but by bringing for- 
ward, in their natural order, a diversity of plants which 
have a tendency to bloom at different seasons. Tho 
sight of a well-kept Eosary in spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, will convince you that the above remarks are 
founded on truth. Supposing that you consult the 
Gardener' e Chronicle, and that you run your eye through 
the advertisements there, you will have met with several 
pressing invitations to visit, during their season, sundry 
fine collections of roses, all unrivalled ; — none but them- 
selves can be their parallel ; — all in full bloom, and likely 
to continue so, till November comes to draggle their 
petals and scatter their leaves. Ee versing the celebrated 
advice to persons about to marry — “l)on’tl” — I will 
take tho liberty, when a Eose-hunt is talked of, of 
urgently insisting — ‘‘Do, do!*’ And do it fairly, with- 
out favour or partiality ; go and see all the rose-gardens, 
or as many of them as you can possibly visit. Live on 
bread and w^ater for a week, and work double tides, 
rather than fail to pay your court to the Queen of 
the Bourbons, and The Queen, surrounded by their 
ladies of honour. It is worth while putting oneself a 
little out of one’s way to inhale the perfumed breath and 
to gaze upon the blushing though highly-rouged cheeks 
of Madame Laffay, Madame Desprez, Lady Alice Peel, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland, and to be interested by 
the tenderer, paler complexions of the Duchess of Orleans 
and Mrs. Bosanquet. The Souvenir of Malmaison 'will 
make you sigh with an emotion in which pleasure pre- 
dominates over painful recollections. Then, there are 
little round-faced pupils, to whom you might wish for an 
introduction, but who are still in their nursery — they 
have not yet come out. Some of these, if you treat them 
well, will supply you with bouquets nearly all the year 
round. But, leaving their budding innocence in retire- 
ment for the present, start as soon as you can in search 
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of a perfect rose, hoping one of these days to meet with, as 
we are promised, a Yellow Moss Perpetual ; and give no 
just cause to Paul and Son, Wood and Son, or Lane and 
Son, or Mitchell, or Clark, or Grier, or Bircham of Heden- 
ham, or others, for whose names there is no room in a 
brief prose rose-epic, to regard each other with sour and 
jealous looks, because you have favoured some with your 
presence and have slighted their competitors. Make a 
completerhodological tour, as far as lies within your power. 

You will find groups or classes of roses, with very dis- 
tinctive characters, which may bo divided into Late- 
Spring and Summer Boses, and Autumnal and Winter 
Boses. Of the first, wo have the JProvence or Cahhage 
Bose, which is no other than the B, cenfifolia, or Hun- 
dred-leaved Bose, from the number of its petals, not its 
leaves. Of this there are several varieties in point of 
colour. The Queen oj Brorence is paler and more lilacky 
than the common sort ; the Scarlet Provence is merely a 
carmine-tinted flower. The Unique is a white Bose of 
extreme purity, probably proceeding from the Cabbage 
Bose by what is called “ sporting,” Le. when a sucker or 
a branch of the original plant changes its character with- 
out assignable cause. These “ sports” are only perpetu- 
ated by budding, grafting, or layering, and even then 
are far from pennanent, showing a constant tendency to 
revert to the original type. Thus, on the same branch 
of the Unique you will sometimes have a completely red 
flower by the side of a white one. The Striped Unique 
has the petals exquisitely striped with pink, like those of 
a delicate tulip. This, too, is not to be depended upon 
for stability of character. Sometimes a bloom will come 
half white and half striped, sometimes half red 
and half striped, and occasionally half white and 
half red, without any stripes at all ; and that pt^hap® 
on the very same bush. The Crested Provence, some- 
times erroneously called the Crested Moss, is very beauti- 
ful before it is fully expanded. It is in all respects like 
the Cabbage Bose, except that on the outer divisions of 
the calyx there grows, not moss, but a kind of stiff irregu- 
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lar fringe, very artificial yet tasty in its appearance. It 
looks as if some short, stiff, bright green seaweed had 
taken root outside the bud. Of course this supplemental 
ornament is lost to sight when the Bose is fuDy expanded. 
The above extremely pleasing varieties warn us how care- 
ful we ought to be in rejecting plants growing in old 
gardens, before we have seen with our own eyes what 
they actually are. The Crested is said to have been dis- 
covered growing from the crevice of a wall in Eriburg, 
Switzerland ; and the Unique was found by Mr. Grim- 
wood, then of the Kensington Nursery, in the garden of 
Mr. Richmond, a baker, living near Needham Market, 
Sufiblk. Mr. Grimwood asked for a branch, but obtained 
the entire plant, which was willingly given him. It 
ought to be added, that the following year Mr. Grim- 
wood, to his credit, made Mr. Richmond a present of a 
handsome silver cup, on which was engraved a figure of 
the rose. Two exquisite and delicate varieties, tlie Bath 
White Moss and the Pompon Moss^ owe their discovery 
and preservation to persons who knew how to make use 
of their eyes, and had profitably studied “ The Art of 
Seeing.” There can be little doubt that many beautiful 
unknown flowers are trampled under-foot and destroyed, 
without an opportunity of displaying their merits, simply 
because some careless landlord, gardener, or in-coming 
tenant, happened first to behold them when they were 
not in bloom, or in leaf. 

The Cabbage Rose has produced dwarf varieties ; how, 
or \vhere, we do not know. The Bose de Meaux and its 
still more diminutive sister the Pompon (Little Trinket) 
Rose, are miniatures of the Cabbage Provence, with the 
advantage that they bloom earlier, and so make elegant 
pot-plants for forcing. Sponges Bose is intermediate in 
size and stature between the Rose de Meaux and the 
Cabbage, but most resembles the former ; it is cupped, 
with a full pink centre, the outer petals being lighter, 
and makes a beautiful little standard, budded low. The 
Dwarf Burgundy is another member of the same family, 
with cupped, deep-red double flowers, but a much less 
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abundaut bloorner than eitlicr of the above. The White 
Burgundy^ similar except in colour, is less frequently met 
^\dth. All these Dwarf Hoses must have a free rich 
loam ; they have a great tendency to send up 3’'0ung wood 
annually from the roots, which young wood, principally, 
but not exclusively, boars the blooms of tlie following 
season, while the old wood becomes barren, sticky, and 
half-dead. Hence it is better to cut out the wood which 
has once llowercd, without waiting for its natural decline, 
and also to remove the plants every second year, pruning 
them at the same time on this principle. To be sure, 
the treatment is a little troublesome ; but it is the only 
way to prevent Pompons and Burgundies from getting 
rough and shabby. For the same reason, standards 
of these Lilliputian Hoses, thougli very pretty, are apt to 
be equally short-lived : tliey bloom well once^ and then 
they go dead, unless they can be made to throw out 
vigorous young wood from the point where the original 
bud was inserted. 

Of the Moss Hose we are ignorant whence it comes ; 
we only know that it is nearly related to the Cabbage 
Provence, and that everybody admires it. The Bath 
White Moss greatly resembles it, with tlio cxcci^tion of 
colour and a much more delicate liabit. Jt is largely 
grown for the American market, where it is higldy 
admired ; but where it is probably even more short-lived 
than with us, for we can only keep it going by continually 
budding it afn^sli. Moss Unique is said to have been 
obtained Irom a Unique branch producing flowers adorned 
with moss. The branch was budded from, and the plants 
so propagated produced flowers retaining (with more or 
less certainty) their mossy characteristic. The Blush Mose 
is a beautiful rose, somewhat less fragile in cousi dution 
than the White Bath. The Crimson Moss is handsome 
and vigorous ; sometimes called the Tinwell Moss, from 
having been raised at Tinwell, in Hutlaudsliire The 
Moss Pompon is a charming little pet, which requires 
every care to keep it in tolerable vigour. Zoe^ or Mossy 
Partout, is so called because the leaves even, and the 
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stalks and stems, are productive of the mossy excrescence. 
De La MecJie is the nearest approach to a Scarlet Moss. 
There are other Moss Roses of the same type, but these 
are among the best. 

Another set of Moss Roses have more semi-double 
flowers, a more rampant growth, a tendency to flower 
twice during the summer, and to produce their bloom 
in numerous clusters. They are likewise "well covered 
with moss, and are more beautiful in the bud than 
wlien full-blown. They have hardly a right to the 
title “ Perpetual,” although the JPerpetual White Moss 
and the Perpetuelle Mauget (bright rose and hand- 
some, raised from the Crimson Ferpetual) figure on the 
lists. Good mosses of the same character as these, with- 
out any pretensions to perpetuity, are The Luccemhoiirg^ 
deep crimson, of vigorous growth ; Ccelina or Selina, like 
the preceding, but darker in tint ; and Comtesse de Nbcy 
bright crimson and purple, of good form and vigorous 
growth, with handsome dark-green foliage. The moss roses 
are budded as easily as others ; only the spines and moss 
on the bark in the immediate neighbourhood of the bud,^ 
must bo rubbed off by gentle side strokes, while tho 
cutting from which they are taken is still fresh, and just 
before the operation is performed. They require a well- 
drained, deep, rich loam, which, at the same time, is never 
subject to drought and scalding, with plenty of sun and 
air. Under such conditions, the robustcr varieties will 
luxuriate vigorously. Mr. Paul describes a pillar of the 
old Red Moss attaining a height of fifteen feet, and 
although not well furnished with branches the whole 
height, some of the shoots of the previous year’s growth 
were above six feet long, and the main stems had swelled 
to a considerable size. It is true that such gigantic 
stature is above the average, and is owing to the com- 
bined effects of soil, situation, age, and the fostering care 
of tlie cultivator; still, quite within the attainment of 
ordinary gardeners is a collection ot Moss Roses, formed 
into pillars varying in height from six to eight feet. The 
above-mentioned lands afford sufficient materials for ac- 
complishing the purpose. 
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The Double Yelloio Cahhage BosCy or Yellow Frovencs 
— JR. sulplmrea — approaches the Provence in name only, 
and in similarity of form of the expanded blossom, being 
essentially alien in descent to that and most other roses. 
When well bloomed it is a horticultural gem, but is so 
difficult to manage as to make it, in that case, a horti- 
cultural triumph. As to situation, I have never seen it 
blossom well, either in Britain or on the Continent, 
except when growing at tlie foot of a low wall, over the 
top of which it could straggle as it pleased ; for it will 
not submit to pruning. It is one of the roses (among 
wliich are included the pretty little climbing JBanJcsias, 
with their white or nankin-coloured tufts of tiny violet- 
scented flowers) which cannot bear even the smell of cold 
steel. Tou might not unreasonably expect them to 
refuse to flower if you come near them with a knife in 
your pocket, even if you do not take it out and open it. 
You may get rid of their dead and used-up wood as well 
as you can, by breaking it off ; but the eflluvium of iron 
agrees not with their constitution. A south aspect does 
not suit the Cabbage Yellow, while plenty of evidence' 
exists to prove tliat the best chances are had in the 
above-stated position, or some near approach to it. Mr. 
Paul tells us : — “ At East Lodge, on Euficld Chase, there 
was a plant on its own roots, growing at a distance of 
about ten yards from a wall with a north-eastern aspect. 
It here produced its beautiful yellow blossoms abundantly,, 
covering the bush on all sides, during the flowering season, 
for several successive years. This situation is high and 
exposed : the soil is naturally a heavy loam, but was some- 
what lightened and enriched by the frequenit addition of 
stable manure At Ballater, in Scotland, Doth this and the 
Austrian Bose flower beautifully. They grow there most 
luxuriantly, in a very exposed situation, covering a wall of 
great height and extent, laden with perfect flowers.” Mr. 
Kivers tells us: — “At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter, the effect of situation on this rose is forcibly 
shown. A very old plant is growing against the soutbeni 
wall of the mansion, in a confined situation, its root cramped 
by a stone pavement ; it is weakly, and mever shows a 
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flower-bud. In the entrance-court is another plant, grow- 
ing in front of a low parapet-wall, in a good loamy soil and 
free airy exposure ; this is in a state of the greatest luxuri- 
ance, and blooms in fine perfection nearly every season. 
M. Godefroy, a Prench nurseryman, has cultivated the 
Yellow Provence as a pillar rose in a free and open 
situation with much success. Surface manure in autumn, 
liquid manure in May, and summer pruning with finger 
and thumb, are indispensable details in his routine.’* 
The Yellow Cabbage will not bear the smoke of towns ; 
nor has any good been done with it by budding, as far 
as has yet come to light. In unfavourable soils, it has 
been recommended to be budded on the Mush Bose, the 
Common China Bose^ or on some free-growing Hylrid 
China; or to bud and graft it on short stems of the 
Bosa Manettii, to be afterwards planted in orchard- 
houses ; on all which, the only true commentary is com- 
prised in the words “but” and “perhaps.” Possibly 
we have no congenial stocks on which to bud it, but 
must ransack the wilds of its native Persia to find them. 
Its delicate glaucous leaves and slender prickly twigs do 
not look as if they could find sympathetic support from 
any of the roses at present dwelling in Europe. In short, 
no system of culture has hitherto been hit upon which is 
certain to insure a successful issue. It is not quite clear 
that its dwarf variety, the Bompon Yellow^ lias ever 
opened its flowers in England. 

The Austrian Briar — B, lutea — takes after the Yellow 
Cabbage in its dislike to smoke, to pruning with a knife, 
and to being budded on other stocks. It likes a dry 
soil, and plenty of liberty for its branches to ramble. As 
yet, a double Austrian briar is a desideratum, which, 
enthusiasts tell us only bides its time. There are two 
vmieties ; the most striking has large single blossoms, 
rich copper-colour within and yellow without ; the petals 
of the other are of a bright canary-yellow, both on their 
upper and under surfaces. MarrisorCs Double Yellow 
BHar is a valuable Rose, bearing town-smoke a little 
better than the former, doing well budded on the Dog 
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llose, and blooming both freely and early. It is useful 
to constitute the attractive flower in the centre of a pretty 
bouquet. In pruning, thin out tho twigs rather than 
shorten them: you will thus obtain a sort of weeping 
Eose. Harrisonii, as it is sometimes called, reached the 
Old World from America. The JPersian Yelloio is also 
a beautiful semi-double briar, which was highly vaunted 
on its first introduction. It is questionable, however, 
whether it will supersede Harrison’s. It has scarcely 
bloomed so freely, nor submitted to the restraints of 
pruning and tho proximity of towns with so good a 
grace; but still deserves a fair trial and persevering 
attention on the part of the amateur. Persia has yet 
other Eoses to send us, if some entcTprising collector 
will only fetch them. The large species there called the 
Nustarund, which grows to a considerable height, throw- 
ing out garlands of highly-scented flowers, would be a 
valuable acquisition to our pleasure-grounds ; the Mis- 
keeja is also a very ])retty delicate cream-coloured Eose. 
Prom a red kind, highly scented, the best rose-water is 
distilled. 

The White Bose — B. alba — is the parent of a very 
distinct little party, recognisable by their grey glaucous 
leaves, their vigorous shoots, with smooth bark and stout 
thorns not too closely crowded, and their peculiar per- 
fume. They often make handsome plants in modei’ate- 
sized towns, grown on their own roots and trained 
against a wall, a largo surface of wliich they will cover. 
The Old White is an early and a wcIcodk* rose ; its 
feeini-double and single varieties are often to be seen in 
out-of-the-way gardens and shrubberies, as if the ])lant 
had stolen away to the wilderness, and had resumed the 
habits of savage life. Everybody knows and loves the 
MaiderCs Blush. Celestial is a very beautiful flower 
when half-opened; afterwards, its charms diminish. 
Madame Audot is a fine double creamy pink hybrid 
between tlie Alba and something else. Brincesse Lam- 
halle is a lovely pure white rose, sometimes delicately 
tinged with flesh. The Queen of Denmark is another 
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charming hybrid ; La SMuisante is a fine flower. Hy- 
brids from the White have produced several mottled 
roses ; amongst which are Madame Campan^ Ejffie Deans^ 
and Ma/rie de Bourgogne. The Old White and the 
Maiden’s Blush furnish excellent stocks to bud on. 

The French JRose — B. Oallica — a highly-scented species, 
of robust growth and thrifty habit, in any tolerable soil ; 
is largely grown in the environs of Provins, in Prance, 
to make conserve; it is thence sometimes called the 
Bose de Brovins, which has caused a confusion with 
Provence roses. A well-known type is the medical rose, 
grown for the apothecaries to dry and make decoction of 
roses with, and for the preparation of rose-water by 
distillers. Another wide-spread variety is the coarse, 
semi-double, striped rose, which ought to be called Bosa-^ 
mond, or Bosa mtmdi, the World's Bose, though it is 
often wrongly styled the York and Lancaster. Prench 
roses will often succeed in towns. Prom them have 
been raised several beautiful striped and spotted varie- 
ties; as the Village Maid, Carnation, Ahbesse, Due 
dP Orleans Bonctuee, Marlcguin, and others. The spots 
are less to be depended on than the stripes. Many of 
the Prench roses are admirable as exhibition flowers ; 
take as instances, Enchantress, light pink ; L'Aguesseau, 
bright crimson, very large and full ; Boula de Nanteuil, 
dark crimson ; Kean, crimson-scarlet shading into purple j 
Qrandissima, rosy crimson; Briseis, brilliant rose; 
Comte Lacepede, rosy lilac ; Ouerin^s Gift, vivid rose ; 
Madame Duharry, crimson- scarlet ; (Fillet Flamand, 
distinctly striped with pink and rosy lilac; Bamela, 
large, rose, and very double ; Tricolor, striped crimson 
and purple, of which there are several successive im- 
provements ; Tuscany, dark velvety-crimson ; and scores 
of others. The petals of the Prench roses are the best 
for making pot-pourri. In pruning, thin out the heads 
well, and shorten the shoots moderately. The nursery- 
men’s catalogues of Prench roses are immense ; but, as 
Mr. Eivers observes, “it is perfectly useless, in the 
present advanced state of rose-culture, to burden these 
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K with a long list of varieties which are, or ought to 
solete. Autumnal roses must very shortly entirely 
supersede all the summer roses, with the exception of a 
few select varieties of the Moss Itose ;** and, let me add, 
<he Yellows, the Whites, and the Scotch. 

Damask Roses — R, Damascena — are of rough, twiggy, 
thorny habit, with light green, somewhat downy leaves, 
and hardy constitution. A good example is the true 
York and Lancaster^ a double, flattish, stnped rose, which 
occasionally produces blooms wholly white on one half 
of their area, and wholly red on the other, thus symboliz- 
ing the union of the Houses after the bloody wars of the 
White and Ked Eoses. They are fragrant flowers, but 
the bushes on their own roots are of irregular, scrubby, 
and inelegant growth. Budded as standards, they may 
be treated in tlie same way as the French Eoses. Show 
Damasks which deserve mention, are Madame Hardy^ 
pure white, but with a green eye too conspicuous ; iSemi* 
ramis^ fawn in the centre, shaded with glossy pink ; La 
Feroce, or Ferox, very large, full, pink flowers, with an 
extra allowance of thorns on the branches ; La Constance^ 
or Faontf-flowered, very large, flattish, full, pink, darker 
in the centre, makes a showy standard; La Ville de 
Bruxelles, pink, very large and double ; La CheriCy 
delicate blush, cupped, very double ; Madame Zoutmariy 
delicate cream-colour; and Pulcherie, pure white. Do 
not prune these in too closely ; let them run on, to form 
large heads, unless they are getting shabby and naked 
near the original bud. 

Scotch Eoses — R. spinosissima — have small leaflets, 
small twiggy branches thickly set with small spines, pro- 
ducing undersized, globular, double, aud semi-double 
flowers, sweetly scented, and blooming before summer 
roses in general. They have a great tendency to throw 
up suckers, which blossom profusely the following sum-, 
mer ; hence, some growers cut out the old wood annually, 
almost as strictly and completely as they would do with 
raspberry-canes. All the Scotch roses resemble each 
other very much in their habit of growth ; they are less 
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easy than other members of the same genus to distin- 
guish, when leafless in winter, by the aspect of the wood. 
A collection of the difierent varieties makes, therefl re, a 
nice even hedge of roses, which only requires looking 
over once or twice a year to keep it compact and in order. 
Budded as standards, they make pleasing heads when full 
in bloom, but require considerable patience to prune, 
which must be done by thinning out rather than by 
cutting back. The blooms are better adapted for out- 
door enjoyment, and for bouquets, than for exhibition. A 
few distinct varieties are The Queen of May ^ blush ; True 
Yellow, a hybrid, sulphur-coloured fading to white ; The 
King of Scotland, petals purplish red within, light with- 
out ; Venus, dark and double ; William IV., large white ; 
Sulphurea, straw-coloured ; Guy Mannering, double blush; 
La Neige, white and double ; and Lcuphne, pink. The 
StanweU JBerj^etual is a true Scotch rose, very light blush 
fading to white, sweetly scented, and the only one worth 
notice belonging to its group which is really what the 
Brench call a rose remontemte, or ever-flowering rose. It 
begins as early as any of its brethren ; and the frosts are 
sure to destroy advancing buds, which would open in 
tlieir turn, “ weather permitting.” It would be worth 
trying the Stanwell in plunged pots, to be transferred to 
the greenhouse at the approach of winter. 

The wild Sweet Briar — B. rvhiginosa — has been intro- 
duced to our pleasure-grounds for the exquisite fragance 
of its learns ; the flowers are scarcely more highly scented 
or prettier than those of the common Dog Bose, B. 
canina, and in all cases where its blossoms have been 
improved by intentional or accidental hybridizing, or by 
tlie sporting either of germinating seedlings or suckers 
Irom old-established plants, the improvement has been 
obtained at a sacrifice of some good quality in the foliage ; 
such as diminished vigour and suppressed perfume. Those 
who like, may try the Garmine Sweet Briar, the Monstrous, 
the Scarlet or La Belle Bistinguee, and the Splendid; 
but for the purpose for which Sweet Briars are grown, 
there is nothing to equal the Sweet Briar of the hedge. 
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The above-mentioned (and there are none better) are quite 
worthless as exhibition, and nearly so as bouquet flowers. 
Hybrids from the Sweet Eriars, whose flowers have 
any pretensions as roses, have their leaves nearly or 
quite scentless, and would not be suspected to come of 
odoriferous parentage. Tlie Double Marginated Hip 
(there is a single one) has an abundance of small, tole- 
rably double, creamy-white flowers edged with pink. 
Diego, light carmine, large and double, has all the air of 
a Hybrid China. Mr. Eivers advises to i^e-eross this with 
the Splendid Briar, in the laudable endeavour to produce 
seed from which large and veiy fragrant double roses 
might be obtained, partaking largely of the characters of 
the true Sweet Briar in other respects. It is only by 
these repeated attempts and approximations to a given 
model that floricultural perfection can bo attained. On 
gazing at a lovely flower, or tasting an exquisite fruit, 
few persons dream of the patient years and skilful com- 
binations it has cost. The wild Sweet Briar is not to be 
recommended as a stock to bud on. 

Hybrid Boses, from and between the Provence, the 
French, the Damask, the Bourbon, the China, the 
Noisette, and others, have hitherto furnished the staple 
materials of our Horticultural Shows and our professed 
Eosaries. The climate of the Continent is better adapted 
than our own for- tlie fertilization and ripening of hips ; 
:md from thence the majority of new roses come; but 
still, those processes are not only possible, but many fine 
varieties have originated here. One curious fact thus 
demonstrated is, that in crosses between summer and 
over-flowering or autumnal roses, the progeny is almost 
always a summer rose only, losing its power of con- 
tinuing in bloom during autumn. To obtain a hybrid 
perpetual rose, you must cross between two perpetual 
parents. Professed and long-experienced raisers of new 
varieties from seed have discovered other very curious 
facts and practical rules. Mr. Eivers instructs us that 
“ when it is desirable the qualities of a favourite rose 
should preponderate, the petals of the flower to be 
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fertilized must be opened gently with the fingers; a 
fiiower that will expand in the morning should be opened 
the afternoon or evening previous, and the anthers all 
removed with a pair of pointed scissors ; the following 
morning, when this flower is fully expanded, it must be 
fertilized with a flower of some variety of which it is 
desired to have seedlings, partaking largely of its quali- 
ties. To exemplify this, we will suppose that a climbing 
Moss Sose with red or crimson flowers is wished for : 
the flowers of the Blush Ayrshire, wliich bears seed 
abundantly, may be selected, and, before expansion, the 
anthers removed; the following morning, or as soon 
after the operation as these flowers open, they should be 
fertilized with those of the Luxembourg Moss; if the 
operation succeed, seed will be procured from which the 
probability is, that a climbing rose will be produced, with 
the habit and the flower of the Moss Bose, or at least an 
approximation to them ; and as these hybrids often bear 
«eed freely, by repeating the process with them the at 
present apparently remote chance of getting a climbing 
Moss Bose may be brought very near. It requires some 
watchfulness to open the petals of the expanding flower 
at the proper time : if too soon, the petals will be injured 
in forcing them open; and in hot weather in July, if 
delayed only an hour or two, the anthers will be found 
to have shed their pollen. To ascertain precisely when 
the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few of the 
anthers should be gently pressed with the finger and 
thumb ; if the yellow dust adheres to them, the operation 
may be performed; it requires close examination and 
some practice to know when the flower to be operated 
upon 18 in a fit state to receive the pollen ; as a general 
rule, the flowers ought to be in the same state of expan- 
sion, or, in other words, about the same age. It is only 
in cases where it is wished for the qualities of a particular 
rose to predominate that the removal of the anthers of 
the rose to be fertilized is necessary. Thus, if a yellow 
climbing rose is desired by the union of the Yellow Briar 
with the Ayrshire, etery anther should be removed from 
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the latter, so that it is fertilized solely with the pollen of 
the former. In some cases, where it is desirable to have 
the qualities of both parents in an equal degree, the 
removal of the anthers need not take place ; thus, I liave 
found by removing them from the Luxembourg Moss, 
and fertilizing that rose with a dark variety of Rosa 
Qallica, that the features of the Moss Eose are totally 
lost in its offspring, and they become nearly pure varie- 
ties of Eosa Gallica; but if the anthers of the Moss 
Eose are left untouched, and it is fertilized with Eosa 
Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, more or less 
mossy.” By working out the foregoing hints, every intel- 
ligent rose amateur may aspire to the honour of raising 
some long-wished-for flower. 

But many handsome hybrid roses have been the result 
of accident ; for instance, Eivcrs’s George the Fourth, an 
English flower, very dark and velvety, raised from seed 
more than thirty years ago. The original plant is still 
living. Not to enter further into pedigrees, first-rate 
Hybrid Eoses are Brennus or Brutus^ very largo and 
double, uniformly tinted with bright crimson ; makes an 
admirable pillar, and is so vigorous as to form a tree if 
budded on a tall stout stock ; BrowrCs Superb Blush^ 
very large and double, dark-crimson centre, with the 
outer petals blush, apt to fail by monstrosity in shape ; 
Banivy Barissot, answers to the above description, but is 
more to be depended on ; Chencdole brilliant red, large, 
double, very vigorous growth ; Blairii, No. 2, very large, 
blush, a free grower, with handsome foliage ; Beauty of 
Billiard^ middle-sized, of compact form, colour like a 
burning coal, one of the most vivid roses existing, it 
actually shines as if it were on fire ; Duke of Bevonsliire^ 
rosy lilac, striped with white, well-shaped, imbricated ; 
Hebe's Cup, or simple Hebe, full pink, large, cupped, a 
captivating flower in point of form and colour, but defi- 
cient in perfume, — a highly-scented perpetual Hebe 
would be a great acquisition ; Lamaryue, velvety crimson- 
purple, one of the darkest roses, should be shaded in hot 
eunshine ; New Globe white, at first tinged with the 
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palest yellow, cupped ; VIngeme, creamy white, imbri- 
cated, ranunculus-shaped, the first flowers apt to come 
defective or monstrous ; TriompJie d' Angers, bright car- 
mine, large, cupped, of weak and rampant growth, 
adapted for a weeping standard ; Fompone bicolor, small^ 
very double, rich velvety crimson, apt to have an ugly 
green eye in tho centre, vigorous growth ; Tourterdle, 
bluish dove-colour, on the outer petals fading to slaty 
grey; Mbrdaunt Delatmag, pruned long or scarcely at 
all, produces garlands and bouquets of small blush roses 
fading to white, of very pleasing effect. The above may 
be depended on as excellent varieties. 

Of Climbing Roses, useful for pillars, temples, veran- 
dahs, and running over the front of a cottage, there are 
several groups. The Bov/rsault Roses, R. Alpina, the 
Alpine or Thornless Koses, are very distinct. They are 
perfectly hardy, of exuberant growth if well fed, and 
afford a good foundation on which to bud other varieties, 
either as standards or trained against a wall. The 
Crimson JBoursault, or Amadis, has an abundance and a 
long succession of semi-double effective flowers, and 
makes a gay covering for an arbour or a rustic arch. The 
Blush Boursault, or Calypso, or Be VIsle, or Florida, or 
the White Boursault, is still more rampant. perfect 
bloom is extremely beautiful, very double, of delicate 
texture, deep blush in the centre, shaded to white out- 
side ; but the majority of flowers produced are imperfect 
and misshapen, as if some one had burst by a kick of the 
foot a cambric handkerchief rolled tight into a ball. 
These are the two leading types ; other Boursaults are 
Drummond's Thornless, Flegans, Gracilis and Inermis, 
all of them different shades of rosy crimson and cherry- 
colour. As standards, they make enormous heads, which 
become pendent and weeping if allowed to run on. 

The Ayrshire Roses — R, arvensis — are nearly as vigo- 
rous as the preceding, quite as hardy, and will serve the 
same purpose. They are mostly shades of blush and white. 
Rosa Ruga, or the Double Ayrshire, the Queen of the 
Belqians;t\iei Dundee Rambler, and Splendens, are the best 
of these, and very elegant they are in their ueeuliar style. 
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The JEkergreen Hoses — H, semperDirens — are named 
according to what we wish them to be, rather than to 
what they are. They have smooth, shining, handsome 
foliage, which looks as if it ought to be as evergreen as a 
laurel-leaf ; and the habit of their growth gives you the 
idea that they certainly might flower all the autumn 
through. But they don’t. The best of them is Helicite 
Herpetuelle, an elegant climber, with clusters of small, 
very double, pinky white blossoms. Donna Maria is 
very pure white, as if the petals were made of rice-paper, 
with graceful foliage, but more tender than the above. 
G-rown as weeping Standards, they should be sufiered to 
make a cataract of drooping branches, without restraint. 
Adelaide d' Orleans is not very, if at all, distinct from 
Eelicite. Drunonii has the merit of being rosy-crimson. 
Beware how you prune any of the above. They may be 
made to climb up trees, like honeysuckle. 

Of the Drairie, or JBramhle-leaved Hose, — H, ruhifolia, 
— from North America, the best perhaps is the Queen of 
the Prairies ; but florists apologize for them, by stating 
that ‘‘ the group is in its infancy.” 

The Banhsian Boses, — B, Banhsice, — from China, white 
and yellow varieties, are half-hardy climbers which must 
have plenty of space to ramble over, and a slieltered situ- 
ation. If kept in bounds with the knife, they will only 
make the more wood, and wonH flower. Dead wood and 
irregular shoots must be rectified with finger and thumb. 
In all the Banksias, the blossoms are very small, in clus- 
ters, and very fragrant. Were they hardy, they might 
be budded on the tallest procurable stocks, to make trees 
of the magnitude of Weeping Ashes. Eor instance, at 
Toulon, there is a White Banksij© which, in 1842, covered 
a wall 76 feet broad and 18 feet high; when in full 
flower, from April to May, there were not less than from 
50,000 to 60,000 flowers on it. At Caserta, near Naples, 
there is another plant of the same variety, which has 
climbed to the top of a poplar-tree sixty feet high. And 
at Goodrent, near Beading, there is a Yellow Banksiae 
which, in 1847, produced above two thousand trusses of 
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flowers, with from six to nine expanded Eoses on each 
truss. 

The Many-flowered Boses, — B, multijlora, — from Japan 
and China, are very pleasing climbers, with numerous 
clusters of small flowers, of shades often changing and 
fading in the same cluster, from full pink to white. 
Unfortunately their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants 
here, or to be budded and grown as standards in large 
pots. Beatuiful varieties are Ghrevillei or the Seven 
Sisters, Laure Devoust, Bubra, Elegans, and Alba, which 
will make a grateful return for whatever protection it 
may be thought fit to bestow upon them. 

Of fortune's Yellow, the high-spirited traveller himself 
complains : — “ In the first volume of the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society, I noticed the discovery and 
introduction of a very beautiful yellow or salmon- 
coloured rose. I had been much struck with the effects 
produced by it in the gardens of Northern China, where 
it was greatly prized, and I had no doubt that it would 
succeed equally well in this country. But from some 
cause — probabljr ignorance as to its habits, or the 
treatment required — my favourite Wang- Jan- Ve, as the 
Chinese call it, was cried down. It had been planted in 
situations where it was either starved or burnt up ; 
and in return for such unkind treatment, the pretty 
exotic obstinately refused to produce any but poor 
miserable flowers. Then the learned in such matters 
pronounced it quite unwort^ of a place in our gardens 
amongst English roses ; and I believe, in many instances, 
it was either allowed to die, or was dug up and thrown 
away. Five or six years had elapsed since the introduc- 
tion of this fine climber, and it had never been seen in 
its proper garb. But the results in two places proved 
it to be a rose nearly as rampant as the old Ayrshire, 
quite hardy, and covered from the middle of May with 
hundreds of large loose flowers, of every shade between 
a rich reddish-buff and a full copper-pink. The old 
standard plants in the open ground were one mass of 
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bloom, the heada of each being more than four feet 
through. The successful cultivators would inform you 
that no great amount of skill was necessary in order 
to bring the rose into this state. It is perfectly hardy, 
scrambling over old walls ; but it requires a nch soil, 
and plenty of room to grow. The Chinese say that 
night-soil is one of the best manures to give it. Only 
fancy a wall completely covered with many hundred 
flowers, of various hues, — ^yellowish, salmon, and bronze- 
like, and then say what rose we have in the gardens of 
this country so striking ; and how great would have been 
the pity if an introduction of this kind had been lost,, 
through the blighting influence of such ignorance and 
prejudice as have been shown by the person to whoso 
care it was first intrusted.” It would thus appear that 
even roses, at the commencement of a promising career,, 
are subject to the ill-will of envious enemies, who tiy 
to put them down, and to keep them in the back- 
ground. 

Useful, hardy, and vigorous Hybrid Climbing 
of unknown or uncertain origin, are Madame d^Arblay, or 
Wells's White, raised by Mr. Wells, of Eedleaf, Tonbridge* 
Wells, a blush rose, which attains a gigantic growth in 
strong soils ; the Garland, changing from pink to white 
after expansion, also raised by Mr. Wells ; and Sir John 
Sebright, raised by Mr. Elvers from Italian seed, which 
produces an abundance of very fragrant flowers in large 
clusters, of a light vivid crimson, nearly double. The 
brilliant hue of the blooms of the last is rare and valu- 
able amongst Climbing Eoses, as their prevailing hues 
are white and pale pink. To the above may be added 
Astrolabe, with very double, compact, bright-rose 
flowers, and Watts’s t/limbing Provence, really a good 
flower, double, openiilg well, full pulk with the slightest 
tinge of purple, and richly and somewhat peculiarly 
scented. 

There are several very distinct species of exquisite 
Eoses, from insular and continental Asia, which merit 
all attention as conservatory climbers, on trellises in 
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large pots, or against a south wall, according to their 
degree of robustness ; but they are none of them suited 
for wintering in the open garden. 

The White Chinese Anemone-flowered Bose (all that is 
simple and pure in bloom, and neat in foliage), is not 
sufficiently known to be appreciated. B, microphylla, 
or the small-leaved Bose, “ a decided curiosity,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Paul, bears most voluptuous rosy flowers 
amidst delicate foliage; yet it is, like the cuckoo-bird, 
seldom seen, though often heard of. “ The leaves are 
composed of numerous small leaflets, sometimes as many 
as fifteen ranging on the sides of the petiole; the 
br&nches are of a whitish brown, the outer bark often 
peeling off in autumn. They are almost destitute of 
prickles ; but the broad sepals of the calyx are densely 
covered with them, owing to which the flower-buds are 
as rough as a hedgehog. The Microphylla appears to 
delight in a warm sandy soil ; it is [more than] rather 
tender, and requires a wall to insure the production of 
its flowers in full beauty. It requires very little prun- 
ing. No varieties have yet been raised to surpass the 
original.” 

The original single Bosa hracteata was brought from 
China by Lord Macartney, on his return from his em- 
bassy, and was, in consequence, named the Maca/rtney 
Bose ; this, though single, is showy, and very desirable for 
its apricot-like perfume, its ivory petals, its late period of 
flowering, and its sin^ar, shining, evergreen foliage. 
It is somewhat hardier than the preceding Asiatic 
Boses, but still should be indulged with a trellis 
against a south wall. Maria Leonida corresponds to the 
above with considerable exactness, except that its 
creamy-white flowers are double. In fact, it is the 
Double Macartney; others have been raised, but they 
are not to be warmly recommended. Apropos of the 
Macartney, Mr. Eivers says, “ I think it not too much 
to anticipate that, ultimately, we shah not be satisfied 
unless all our roses, even the Moss Boses, have ever- 
green foliage, brilliant and fragrant flowers, and the 
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babit of blooming from June to November. This seems 
to be an extravagant anticipation ; but perseverance in 
gardening will yet achieve wonders.*’ The first Double 
Macartney raised from seed is totally worthless, its 
flowers constantly dropping olf without opening ; while 
Maria Leouida is now an established favourite. It, her- 
herifolia Hardii is a most interesting rose, raised from 
seed by M. Hardy, of the Luxembourg dnrdens, from M, 
involucrata, a variety of JR, hracteata^ fertilized witli that 
unique rose, JEt, herherifolia, or the Single Yellow Persian 
Rose. This curious hybrid, like its Persian parent, has 
single bright-yellow flowers with a dark eye, a deep- 
chocolate spot at the bottom of each petal, mucli like 
Oisttis formosuSj and evergreen foliage. It is not quite 
hardy. It will probably be the ])arent of an entirely 
new group ; and what can be imagined more interesting 
in rosea than varieties with double yellow flowers and 
evergreen leaves ? 

Autumnal and Winter Roses ma^'^ be divided into two 
grand battalions, — the perfectly hardy and hard-wooded 
kinds, of stiff and moderate growth ; and the free-growing, 
softer-wooded sorts, tenderer in various degrees, accord- 
ing to constitution, comprising the lEoiscltes^ the JBourhons^ 
the Chinese, the Tea-scented, and the JFairy or Laurcncean 
Tioses. 

Of the former, the Scotch Stanwell Perpetual has been 
mentioned. A first-rate flower is The Crimsen Perjietual, 
or jRose du Boi, or Lee^s Crimson Perpetual, perfect in 
form, full pink, finely scented. It requires cutting back 
freely every year, and highly-manured soil, as do all tho 
autumnals. The reputed parent of this great beauty is 
the Portland, or Pcestan, or Four Seasons Bose, a bright 
Bemi-double fragrant flower, which deserves culti\ ation, as 
it will put forth welcome blooms in November. Hybrid 
Perpetuals are more in number than excellence; to open 
well, they must not be too double, and the petals must 
have a peculiar texture ; otherwise tliey are glued together 
by the dews and rain ; and the blooms, instead of ex- 
panding, fall oif in tlje shape of a mouldy ball. This ia 
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the great fault of The Queen (a fine flower) in the climate 
of England. Madame Laffay and Trince Albert^ both 
crimson, are good. Julie de Krudner and La Favorite 
are delicate pink, fragrant, and pretty. Celina JDuhos, 
nearly white, deserves favour, as a sporting branch from 
the Crimson Perpetual. The Qeant des JSatailles, deep 
bright crimson ; Comte JSohrinehyy vivid scarlet ; Gloire 
de Bosomanes, velvety crimson-scarlet; Comte de Mon- 
ialivet, violet and red ; Sir John Franklin, Gloire de la 
France, Baronne BLallez, Alexandrine Bachmeteff, Baid 
JDuprez, Triomphe de Baris, and General Castellme, all 
rich crimson; Jules Margottin and Lady Alice Beely 
cherry-colour, are all admirable. 

The Bourbon Boses, derived from the original bright 
pink, semi-double lie de Bourbon, are very persevering 
bloomers, with handsome foliage, of free growth mostly. 
The following will give satisfaction : — Madame JDespreZy 
double, pink, globular, in clusters, with very vigorous 
growth, and of great hardihood, — a most useful rose, either 
for a standard, a wall, or a pillar ; Souvefiir de Malmaison, 
a magnificent flesh-coloured vigorous rose ; The Queen of 
the Bourbons, delicate pinky bufi*, double, and very fra- 
grant; Baul Joseph, rich dark crimson, a remarkable 
flower, of moderate growth, thriving best as a dwarf; 
Addalie, white ; Menoux, carmine ; Dupetit Thov/rs and 
La Quintinie, dark crimson. 

The Noisette Boses, whose original, the Blush, was 
raised from American seed, are named after the Prench 
nurseryman to whom they owe their introduction. Tho 
Blush met at first with undue favour ; in this country it 
opens badly in damp weather, and is injured by severe 
winters, as are most of its progeny. They are free 
growers, bloom abundantly and late, but are mostly defi- 
cient in odour. Good varieties are : — Avmee Vtbert, pure 
w^hite, with glossy light-green foliage ; Fcllenberg, semi- 
double, bright cherry ; Jaune JDesprez, favm-coloured or 
salmon-pink, very rampant in growth, should have its 
spring shoots stopped when about two fecfc long, very 
fragrant, rather tender, safest against a wall ; La BichOy 
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large and white ; Lamar que^ pale straw-colour ; Clot}i of 
Gold, or Chromatella, creamy white with yellow centre ; 
8ir Walter Scott, rosy lilac; Solfaterre, creamy white, 
with a bright sulphur centre ; besides others, as Octavie, 
Ophirie, Cerise, and Vicomtesse d'Avesne. Many of the 
latest-flowering Koisettes are loose in their blooms, which 
is a merit in them, as they open with less difficulty. In- 
experienced gardeners are apt to prune their Noisettes, 
and other vigorous-growing roses, too freely ; if cut back 
too severely, they will produce foliage instead of flowers, 
year after year. Instances of the effects of such ill- 
treatment may be seen in the suburban villas that sur- 
round large cities, where people get ignorant jobbing* 
gardeners to prune their roses by the year, the result 
being a collection of verdant standards with flowers to be 
hoped for when the good time comes. 

Those invaluable roses the Common Link China, or 
Monthly Bose, B. Indica, and the Crimson China, B. 
semperfiorens, whose flowers grace tho cottage-garden 
nearly all the year round, have given birth to numerous 
beautiful offspring, which are more adapted for pot-plants, 
or for bedding, than as standards. Many of them, though 
Lardy at root, are cut down to the ground by severe frost, 
or if not so cut down, require close pruning. Against a 
wall they will often cover a considerable area. Alba, 
white, double ; Cramoisie Bhlouissante, vivid crimson ; 
Babrier, crimson scarlet ; Belle Bmelie, blush ; Madame 
Breon, rich rose ; Mrs. Bosanquet, blush ; Eugene Beau-' 
harnais, rosy purple ; Clara Sylvain and Madame Bureau, 
white; Carmin Superbe, or ^ Yebles, raised by M. Desprez, 
deep carmine ; and Brince Charles, brilliant crimson, will 
constitute a good and select collection. 

The Blmh was the first Tea-scented China Bose — B* 
Indica introduced to this country, followed by 

the Yellow China. They are good ; and we now have 
others of great excellence. AU are more fitted for pots 
and greenhouses than for out-door culture; they are 
grateful for light rich soil, good drainage, warmth accom- 
panied by moisture, an atmosphere not liable to extremes 
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of temperature, and bold yet judicious pruning. When 
they can be grown outdoors in a south border, there is a 
perceptible heightening of their tints and perfume. 
Choice varieties are JDevoniensis, creamy white, raised by 
Mr. Foster, of Plymouth; Safrano, pale yellowish buff; 
Souvenir d'un Ami, rosy salmon; Adam, ditto, very 
superb ; Gouhault, bright pink, very sweet ; Bougere, 
deep salmon, a good pot-rose, forces well ; Vicomtesse de 
iJazes, bright orange-yellow, very beautiful ; Moiret, 
yellowish fawn; Elise Sauvage, pale yellow; Josephine 
Malton, rich cream-colour ; and La Benommee, white, 
with a pale-lemon centre. These are the roses to culti- 
vate in frames and greenhouses, for late-autumn, winter, 
and early spring. Some (as Barhot, cream, suffused with 
rose and salmon ; Brincesse Marie, rosy pink ; Beine des 
Beiges, Brincesse IIMene, and others) force well, although 
uncertain (that is, certain to fail) out of doors. They 
give a little trouble to grow them W'ell ; but then, how 
lovely and exquisite they are ! 

The Eai/ry or Miniature Boses are the Pompons of the 
China group. They may be made to serve as an edging, 
in favourable spots ; in that case, cut them back to 
within two inches of the ground every spring. In pots 
they must be cut back freely ; quite to the ground every 
other year, and shifted. The young wood will make 
handsome little bushes, and bear abundant bloom in long 
succession. The Blmh, or Fairy, is the most generally 
cultivated ; Alba, Blanc, or the White Eairy, is stiU 
smaller, but delicate; La Desiree is crimson; Bompon 
Bijou, pale pink ; Gloire des Laurenceanas is dark crim- 
son, and contrasts w^ell with the above. 

All roses, to do themselves justice, must have a rich 
soil; many are even gross feeders. The hardier and 
robuater kinds do well in deep alluvial loams, and will 
not object to heavy clayey land if well manured, and not 
too wet and cold. The Chinas, and many of the Hybrids, 
when on their own roots, must have a lighter, warmer, 
better-drained soil, with a considerable proportion of sand 
and rotten animal and vegetable remains. In theory, all 
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roses may be propagated by cuttings ; in practice, non- 
professional gardeners find certain kinds, such as the 
Mosses, the Provence, and the Cabbage Yellow, of 
a difficulty which approaches the impossible. Many 
Hybrids, the Bourbons, the Chinas, the Noisettes, and 
others, strike readily, especially if assisted by a hand-light 
and bottom -heat. Species, like the Cabbage Yellow, 
which will neither bud nor strike well, must be increased 
by layers, the shoot being “tongued.** The grafting of 
roses is mostly practised by market-gardeners, for forcing 
for sale. Immediately the stocks are taken from the 
hedges in January or Pebruary, they may be grafted 
and potted in the forcing-house, or in a gentle hotbed in 
a common frame. But by far the most prevalent mode 
of propagation is by budding on the Rosa Canina^ or 
common Dog Bose, which is much the best for general 
purposes. Others, as the B^sa Manettii (a rampant 
variety raised in Italy), the Roursaults, the R, alba, and 
the Common China, have been recommended for special 
purposes by high authority ; in which advice the writer 
takes the liberty of cautioning the reader not to place 
too mucli confidence. The robust “ Eed, Bed Bose of 
Scotland, which grows so vigorously in the valleys of the 
Grampians, merits a fair and extensive trial as a stock 
whereon to bud vigorous varieties. Wild rose stocks are 
now an article of commerce. By giving an order to 
proper persons, you may obtain a supply to any reason- 
able amount. The nearer home they are found, and the 
sooner they are replanted in your nursery the better. 
November is the month of months for the purpose. Let 
them be clean-stemmed, well-rooted, and taken from an 
exposed situation. Bemove all straggling roots and 
whatever is likely to sprout into suckers. Plant them 
at exactly the same depth as you observe them to have 
grown in their native site. Pasten each individual stock 
either to a stake of its own, or to a long horizontal twig 
supported at each end by two upright posts. In spring, 
watch the swelling buds that show themselves the whole 
way up the stem. When they are about a quarter of an 
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inch long, cut off all but two, which will be allowed to 
grow, to be budded, at the height required, selecting 
strong healthy buds, as near to and as opposite to each 
other as possible. Into these the whole vigour of the 
briar will be directed. 

Budding may be performed from June to September. 
Suppose that in July, after a thunderstorm, you receive 
a twig of a matchless rose. Take it in your left hand ; 
look out for a plump, healthy, dormant bud ; cut off the 
leaf, leaving half an inch of the footstalk ; insert your knife 
a quarter or a third of an inch above the bud ; cut down- 
wards, and bring it out a quarter of an inch below ; remove 
with your thumb-nail the woody portion, leaving a small 
shield of bark with a bud in the centre. This is the bud you 
want to make grow on your briar. To keep it moist, 
while you are preparing its new resting-place, you may 
drop it, if you like, into ^glass of water ; a snugger and 
more convenient receptacle is at hand — your mouth. 
Mr. Eivers says : — The operation of budding is difBcult 
to describe. A longitudinal cut, not so deep as to cut 
into the wood, but merely through the bark, should bo 
made in the clear part of the shoot ; thus, A , making the 
diagonal cut at the top of the incision. I differ from 
most of those who have given directions for budding, as 
they make the incision thus, T ; my practice has arisen 
from the frequent inconvenience sustained by shoots, 
from standard stocks being broken off by the wind when 
the cut is made at right angles : with the diagonal in- 
cision an accident rarely happens.’* Any suggestion 
from Mr. Eivers demands respectful attention; it is 
therefore mentioned here, before proceeding with our 
own instructions. 

On the branch to be budded, make two slits in the 
bark like the two straight lines which form the letter T. 
The perpendicular stroke will run along the branch, and 
terminate where it springs from the main stem ; it must 
be a little longer than the bud you intend to insert. 
The horizontal stroke will be formed by a cut across the 
branch, and must be a little wider than the bud you want 
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to put in. You must just cut through the bark, without 
dividing the wood beneath. Cut those slits with a pen- 
knife on a piece of paper, or on any fresh twig whose 
bark peels readily, and you will instantly see what their 
object is. With the handle of your budding-knife, gently 
push or lift the bark on each side of the perpenmcular 
slit, or stem of the T, so as to cause it to rise. Or, you 
may do it with your thumb-nails. As fingers were made 
before knives and forks, so thumb-nails were invented 
before ivory-handled budding-knives. Do nothing that 
can injure or irritate the interior of the wound. If you 
poke inside it for half an hour, and plough up the skin, 
you will injure its delicate organization, and in nine cases 
out of ten you may whistle for your bud. Instead of 
that, the bark once raised, take the bud out of your 
mouth, and slip it in gently till it reaches its place. Ee 
as quick as if you wished to spare your patient’s suffer- 
ings. It is really a surgical operation. The bud once 
settled between the divided bark, bind up the wound 
with a ligature of softest lamb’s wool, Mr. Bivers 
advises cotton twist, such as the tallow-chandlers use for 
the wicks of candles ; the finest quality is best. This is 
certainly far preferable to the bast matting commonly 
used; but, with deference to that gentleman, not to 
lamb’s wool, wdiich is more elastic than cotton twist. If 
you have not been clumsy, the bud will grow ; and then 
you must unbind it, and let nothing else grow on the 
oriar either at top or bottom. At the end of two or 
three summers you will have a handsome-headed rose- 
tree, from which you may gather basketfuls of bouquets, 
if you prune it properly, — which sometimes consists in 
abstaining from pruning it. For more about the Bose, see 
“ Paul’s Bose Garden,” and Bivers’s “ Bose Amateur’s 
Guide.” Distilled rose-w^ater is an excellent wash when 
the eyes, not the eyelids, are inflamed by cold winds and 
dust. 

Syringa — Mock orange, IBldladelghus coronarius , — A 
bush, with deciduous leaves w’lnte strong-scented 
flowers, mostly propagated by suckers. 
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Tecoma radicans — Trumpet-flower, a vigorous creeper, 
with bunches of long cinnabar-red flowers. Must have 
a south aspect, is best propagated by cuttings from the 
root. 

VirgwHs Bower — Glematis montana^ Viticella, and its 
varieties, are hardy climbers, pretty when trained over 
lattice-work, and grow easily from cuttings. 

Wallflower — Gheircmthus Cfhevri, — ^^rhe single varieties, 
which are the most odoriferous, are raided from seed. 
There are yellow, brown, and purple Double Wallflowers, 
propagated by cuttings; severe frost kills them. To 
make sure, choice large-flowered single kinds may also be 
increased by cuttings. Keep a reserve of cuttings in 
pots every winter. 

Weigela Rosea — A charming, perfectly hardy, wide- 
spreading shrub, from China, covered in spring with gay 
pink flowers. A great acquisition. Mostly propagated 
by layers. 

Winter Mower* — Chimonantlius fragrans^ from Japan, 
whose sweet-scented flowers appear before the leaves. 

Wistaria — Purple Laburnum. — Half-hardy trailing 
shrubs, requiring the support of a wall, producing in 
spring drooping racemes of light-purple or lilac sweet- 
scented flowers. In light rich soil, sometimes flowers 
twice a year. • 

Yucca — Adam’s Needle. — In appearance, sometliing 
between dwarf Palm-trees and Aloes, with evergreen 
leaves, and white flowers borne in enormous numbers on 
tall flower-stems. T* gloriosa, fllamentosa^ and draconic, 
are hardy in England. Propagate by seed and by rooted 
sucker-sprouts. 


ANNUAL FLOWBBB. 

These, with biennials, and bedding-plants, constitute a 
legion of auxiliaries, which help to keep the garden gay. 
There is no room here except to mention the names of 
Amaranth, Aster, Balsami, Convohjolus, Coreopsis, Glarkia, 
CuphcBa, Qillia, ELawkweed, Heliotrope, Hibiscus Trio- 
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nmi, Sound* 8-tongue, Soneeiy, Jacohwa, Lupine, Love- 
in-a-Mist, Larkspur, Love-lies-bleeding, Marigold, Marvel 
of Leru, Mallow, Mignonnette, JSfemopJiila, Molana, Lea, 
Letunia, Loppy, Micinm, Schizanthus, Salpiglossis, Stocks, 
Stramonium, Sunflower, Spurge, Tobacco, Vetch, Venus's 
Looking-glass, Verbena, Virginian Stock, Zinnia, The 
nurserymen annually put forth most admirable and 
tempting lists, from which to select. There is also 
amusement to be derived from not selecting, but to take 
your chance of what you get. Thus, Thomas Veitch and 
Co., Western Counties Seed Dep6t, 195, High Street, 
Exeter, offer Collections of Pretty Elowor-Seeds, in 
twelve varieties, at one, two, and three shillings the 
collection, according to quality and quantity. Some of 
the Catalogues are really worth reading, for instruction's 
sake. 


ELOWEEINO TEEES. 

Acacia, Almond {JDoubleand Single^, Arbutus, Catalpa, 
Cherry {Double'), Crabs, Dlder, Horse- Che snut, Judas 
Tree, Magnolia, Mountain Ash, Laulownia, Leach 
{Double and Weeping), Itobinia, Snowdrop-tree, Sophor 
The Thorns, Tulip-tree, and others. 



THE CALENDAE: 

MONTHLY HINTS IN PLORICULTURE. 


OCTOBER 

Ip you enter upon a new tenancy, and are become tbe 
possessor of an old-established garden, in the first place 
look carefully round, to see what you have visible in it ; 
and, secondly, delay any great changes or clearances till 
at least six or eight months have elapsed, and spring and 
summer shall have made you acquamted with whatever 
treasures may now lie concealed underground. Often, 
by forbearance in such cases, you become the master of 
specimens that wotdd cost you years and years to rear ; 
and sometimes, by merely turning the earth of an ancient 
Tjorder, you bring to light and vitality the seeds of rare 
plants that have lain buried for years. Eead carefully 
the Calendar to our “Kitchen Grarden.*’ Plant hya- 
cinths and other bulbs, if you did not do so last month. 
Look to your chrysanthemums in pots; see that they 
are regularly watered and neatly sticked, ready to be 
brought indoors at the first threat of a frosty night. 
Cut half-opened chrysanthemum-blooms, a few from each 
variety you have ; reserve them in water, imder shelter 
and warmth, and you may often produce a handsome 
bouquet when outdoor flowers are completely destroyed. 
Lay out all your planting arrangements -for next month ; 
prepare the holes, where the ground is vacant, and have 
ready the requisite soils and manures. Cut down dahlia- 
stems as soon as the frost has blackened them ; leave the 
tubers a little longer in the ground, to ripen. Clear 
away the leaves and stems of tender annuals as soon as 
they have shared the fate of the dahlias; chrysan- 
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themums, evergreens, and berry-bearing shrubs, vrill 
then show themselves to advantage. Save any well- 
ripened seed you may find^ it will increase your stock of 
gardening capital. Sow annuals, such as Neinophilas, to 
stand the winter, and flower in spring. Pot off sepa- 
rately cuttings that have been struck during summer, 
whether they are to be wintered in a cold frame, or 
whether they are to be forced for spring flowers, such as 
China and tea-scented roses, double wall-flowers, calceo- 
larias, winter jessamine, and Beutzias. Provide instantly 
comfortable lodgings for such greenhouse plants, out in 
beds, as you do not mean to abandon to the mercies of 
Old Father Nipnose ; and remove them forthwith to their 
winter quarters. Look to your spouts and gutters over- 
head, and see that your drains do their underground 
work. Do not forget that heliotropes, verbenas, and 
their like, are liable to the disease of ‘‘damping off.*’ 
Take up gladiolus, tigridia, and other tender bulbs. 

NOVEMBER. 

Employ the long evenings in studying books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals connected with your profession. 
There is no royal road to floriculture ; a poet may be 
horn^ but a gardener is made such. Keep an eye on your 
natives from the Island of Tender. Remove the earth 
from the ground which any projected American bed is to 
occupy, with the intention of filling the hollow with 
heath-mould when frosty weather comes to help your 
carting. Plant everything hardy ; roses, flowering shrubs, 
flowering trees, evergreens, edgings, herbaceous peren- 
nials, and whatever will stand the winter. Take up 
dahlia-roots, and house them in a cellar secure from frost. 
Think of whatever dielytras, bulbs, polygalas, azaleas, 
moss roses, and the rest of it, which you may want to 
force, so as to have in flower in the course of March, 
Let all pots and pans, which have been used during 
summer and are now enjoying their holidays, be well 
washed and scrubbed with a brush, and then set to dry 

M 
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in an oven hot enough to bake all the germs of weeds, 
insects, and moss ; let them then take their rest in a 
recvmlent jpsition, one within the other, not standing 
upright. Plant tulip-beds. Mulch liberally the roots 
of whatever you merely suspect will be the better for 
it, whether passion-flowers, Tecomias, Brugmansias, 
Macartney microphylla and multiflora roses, or clianthus 
and hibiscus ; if you can thereby save and secure only 
one fine specimen out of half a dozen, you will be amply 
rewarded. Sweep up leaves from your walks and grass- 
plots, as if you were afraid you should never, never have 
leaf-mould enough. Dragging a garden-roll is capital 
gymnastic exercise ; and your grass-plots and gravel- 
walks will bo very much the better for it. Carefully 
cultivate ihe foliage of Cape bulbs and others that have 
flowered in autumn. See that such plants as take their 
rest now, be allowed to enjoy it undisturbed, without 
having their slumbers broken by unnecessary warmth 
and moisture ; on the other hand, administer moderate 
refreshment and heat to such, as the cyclamens, which 
are beginning to wake up. Lay dow’n turf for lawns and 
grass edgings. Put a covering of dead leaves, fern, 
furze, or light litter, over whatever wants it out of doors. 
Mind your Alpines. Give all the air you can at every 
favourable quarter of an hour. Keep grass short ; you 
will sweep up your rubbish all the more easily. Stake 
and tie new-planted strangers : they are none the better 
for being rocked about by the wind. Trench and manure 
ground for next year’s gross feeders, such as hollyhocks, 
dahlias, and perpetual roses. 

DECEMBER. 

Peocitee and plant rose-stocks for budding. See 
that they have well-ripened wood, of whatever species 
they may be. If of the common dog-rose, prefer such 
as have grown in exposed situations, to the smooth 
green stems drawn up under trees. A garden may be 
enjoyed in winter as well as in summer — think of that. 
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Tidiness is the first point of comfort in a pleasure- 
ground ; after rightsiding everythin, try what show you 
can make with evergreens and Christmas favourites. 
What is the condition of your hepaticas, winter aconiteSi 
snowdrops, crocuses, Christmas roses, and Mediterra- 
nean heaths ? Have you the Winter J essamine, the 
Chimonanthus fragrans, and the Vernal Squill ? Will 
you want any cinerarias, Chinese primroses, forced 
bulbs, or camellias, for the drawing-room ? You may 
])rune now hardy roses, — the moss, Provence, Gal- 
lica, damask, Scotch, crimson perpetuals, and other 
equally robust kinds ; leave tho rest, to see how they 
look at the end of February. Mobb is a good covering 
for the roots of tender things. Are your alterations 
nearly finished? Dress well, and dig deep, beds that 
have been hard cropped with fiowers during the current 
year; the parterre must have manure and rotation of 
crops, as well as the wheat-field. Cover your frames 
with mats and boards, if tho frost comes sharp. Divide 
and transplant stools of herbaceous perennials, such as 
rockets and salvias, which have already flowered finely, 
and have been admired, and which will not bloom finely 
nor be admired twice in the same place ; if you don’t, 
where you once had a beauty, you will next time have a 
symbol of shabbiness and neglect. ItooU grow now, 
though leaves may grow little, or not at all ; a plant will 
bloom all the better if, in spring, it finds itself provided 
with a nice tuft of fibrous roots, than if, when spring 
is arrived, those desirable fibres are still to be formed^ 
Sort your seeds ; look over your tubers ; exchange with 
your neighbours ; study your Chronicle / sing the air of 
Away with melancholy ! ” to the words of “ Away 
with damp and mildew ! ” Eestrain rampant stragglers, 
and throw them into flower by roo^-pruning, leaving tho 
tops much as they are. Manufacture heath-mould for 
your Americans, if none is to be had within reasonab*<e 
carting distance. Pay frequent visits to your specimeu- 
plants, whether in the open air or under shelter ; largo 
myrtles, in tubs, may be wintered in a coach-house, if 
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allowed to enjoy all the light and air admissible. Prepare 
sticks and stakes, and repair trellises, verandahs, lattice- 
work, rock- work, and arbours, now that the plants which 
decorate them are dormant. 

JANXTAEY. 

The work now mainly depends on the weather ; but 
N.B. you have not so much time before you as you had 
in December. Look over your cold frames ; give all the 
air you dare, and dust with flowers of sulphur at the first 
symptom of mildew. Your hyacinths in pots will be 
starting. Look sharp after wood-lice, slugs, and aphides ; 
an ounce or two of Scotch snuff are well bestowed in 
doctoring the last. “ Slow and sure ” is the motto to 
affix over the portal of the forcing department. How 
are you off for silver-sand, pasture-loam, rotted cow, 
sheep, and rabbit manure, peat-earth, defunct and cold 
cucumber-beds, and good alluvial loam with a touch of 
clay in it ? For horses, shut up in their stables during 
this dead season, slow carting is a healthy treat. What 
is the substance which LieWg and other learned men 
call “humus,” and the French gardeners style “ter- 
reau?” What are its composition, uses, and applica- 
tion ? Do you think you could contrive to compound a 
little “ humus ? ” If a supply of it had not been made 
by somebody before your time, horticultural prospects 
would not look so bright as they do. See to your supply 
of pots, pegs, and labels. Thin out flowering shrubs, 
where too crowded. Keep everything indoors fresh, neat, 
dry, and well ventilated ; under cover, at least, you may 
do nearly as you please. Call over your muster-roll for 
next summer’s campaign; nurse the invalids in hospi- 
tal, take care of the healthy^ train the undisciplined, 
keep down the upstarts, restrain the wanderers without 
being afraid of pinching them hard, bury the dead 
decently, and raise up a new generation with all your 
might and main. Don’t work the ground when it is 
sodden, muddy, or rendered sticky by a recent frost ; 
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don’t dig in snow or ice, for they will chill your borders 
for weeks to come. Level turf, where its unevenness 
threatens to interfere with mowing. Protect tulip-beds 
where the leaves are beginning to peep aboveground; 
also autumn-planted ranunculuses; hyacinths likewise. 
Cover them with hoops and mats, or canvass, when frost 
threatens to be at all severe. Don’t suffer snow to lie 
on your walks. Search for the winter sleeping-places of 
snails. Air, cleanliness, and shelter from excessive wet, 
are necessary to the health of Carnations and Picotees. 
Think well what you mean to do next spring, and 
arrange accordingly ; observe in which department you 
are strongest; endeavour to improve that to the utmost; 
make it your war-horse, your charger, your show collec- 
tion, your speciality. 


FEBETJAEY. 

Pextite and tie in climbers on walls and trellises, such 
as honeysuckles, clematises, birthworts, and American 
allspices. Plant ranunculus-beds. Sow sand on lawns, 
to make the grass come fine ; roll them, to kill moss i 
mow them, to make them thick and elastic. Look over 
your Noisette, Bourbon, Hybrid China, and other free- 
growing autumnal roses ; prune them moderately, thin- 
ning them out, but leaving the principal shoots long. Pray 
don’t cut them back to two or three eyes, unless you pre- 
fer leaves to flowers. Now is the last time of asking, for 
planting ornamental trees and shrubs. Make sure that 
your supply of bedding-plants is likely to correspond to 
the demand for them. Eemove dahlia-roots from their 
winter quarters, and put them into heat for propagation. 
Sow in small pots Maurandyas, Lophospermums, and 
other climbing annuals, to get strong by May. Do the 
same with sweet-peas, scarlet-runners, major convolvo- 
luses, nasturtiums, and other less rare but pojmlar 
flowers. Pinish off every atom of undone winter work, 
and keep that belonging to spring close up to the mark, 
that you may have your hands at liberty to answer the 
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requirements of April, May, and June, when you will 
want every day to be six-and-thirty hours long. Make 
hotbeds for tender annuals ; the list is long. Select a 
few striking, effective, unusual kinds, and display them 
in a large assemblage, rather than fritter away your 
strength on a multitude of incongruities. The ice- 
plant makes a remarkable bed in a south border ; zinnias, 
balsams, and ipomoeas, are good in their way. Trim 
grass edgings with a proper cutter ; fill up any vacant 
gaps in borders of thrift, gentianella, dwarf campanula, 
double daisies, primroses, sedums, &c. Plant ox\t seed- 
ling hollyhocks, in w’ell-manured ground, where they are 
to bloom ; strike cuttings of approved sorts. Never, for 
a single instant, forget the vast abyss of flowering plants 
which you will shortly be compelled to fill somehow", 
well or ill. If any choice novelties have lately come 
out, and are likely to be the rage, now is the time to 
make sure of them; by-and-by you may have for 
answer to your application, that “the execution of 
further orders must stand over till tjie following spring.’* 
Bedding-plants, propagated by yourself on the spot, in 
gentle neat, are worth double the number travelling 
from a distance, and forced at a high-pressure rate, 

MAECH. 

Keep an eye on tlie jobbing gardener who undertakes 
to “right-side ** your suburban parterre in spring ; take 
care that he does not make it neat by making it empty ; 
that the beds, which he leaves so beautifully raked, have 
nothing but rubbish growing in them. Hard winters do 
not cause the disappearance oiall choice flowers. Clip box 
edges at the beginning of the month, supposing that it 
is not freezing sharp ; turn a deaf ear to those who 
advise you to do it in June, or, infinitely w^orse, in 
September. Do all you can to remedy the ill effects of 
February’s sleet, slop, and rain. You may plunge in 
borders, or in beds (to be filled hereafter with scarlet 
geraniums, or verbenas), hyacinths, and tulips, and 
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narcissuses in pots; tiiey may be removed to perfect 
their foliage in the reserve ground. Hardy annuals 
may now be sown in favourable weather. Take stock, 
as it were, and appreciate accurately all your resources 
in hand. Auriculas will now bo coming forward ; give 
them a more liberal allowance of air and water. Tree 
Pseonies require temporary shelter in this month and 
the next, if at any time. Prepare the ground for 
dahlias, by digging it deep and manuring highly. Your 
stocks, China-asters, &c. &c., may now be sown under 
glass on a gentle hotbed. Pinish pruning; cut your 
roses close to an eye by a clean stroke with a sharp 
knife, so as not to tear the bark. Above all, do not 
leave a long snag to die down to the bud ; the hollow 
left by its pith will serve as the retreat and resting- 

E lace of the detestable grubs which will destroy your 
uds. If your gardener prunes a standard-rose, or any 
other ornamental shrub, with a pair of shears, or slashes 
Et them with a carving-knife, like a Prcnch Zouave 
paying his compliments to a party of skirmishing Cos- 
sacks, — for the first offence, make your shrub-slayer a 
present of an excellent buckhorn-handled pruning- 
knife ; for the second, turn him out of doors, “ to seek a 
shelter in an humbler shed.’’ Disbud dog-rose stocks, 
leaving only those buds to shooL on which you intend to 
insert your bud. A covering of old fish-net, supported 
by hoops, over tulip, ranunculus, and hyacinth beds, 
does no harm. Have a peep at Kew, Chiswick, the 
Eegent’s-Park Botanical, and the leading nurserymen 
about London. Let your gardener go too, if he is wide 
awake at the times when his eyes are usually open. But 
it is possible to visit even Kew, and to come away with a 
vague impression that it is a place where^ a few green- 
houses and hothouses are open to the public, gratis. 
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APEIL. 

Make everything smart to welcome summer ; gravel- 
walks rolled ; beds neatly raked ; spring flowers shown 
to the best advantage ; not the ghost of a dead leaf 
remaining ; prunings and trimmings swept away, to be 
burnt; edgings trimmed and mended; summer-houses 
and garden-seats painted, repaired, and cleansed from 
cobw^ebs ; tumble-down rockwork dovetailed together 
again, and the wounds healed with houseleek, lovechain, 
or saxifrage ; unsafe bridges rendered passable ; leaning 
Pisa-tower-like posts and palings restored to their proud 
perpendicular. “ April showers bring May flowers but 
if you don’t sow and plant the flowers, they carCt ; like- 
wise if you let them be scratched up by hens and pecked 
to morsels by sparrows. Therefore, any forgetfulness 
now, and previously, will rebuke you with its woful blank 
face staring at you by-and-by. Better provide yourself 
with too much than too little ; cuttings (with a little 
bit of root to them) of cuphens, verbenas, heliotropes, 
petunias, anagallises, fuschias, pansies, and many more, 
can always be exchanged, or given away. Tie the full- 
bloomed stems of hyacinths to sticks as you want them. 
Sow Phlox Drummondii in a little heat: it makes an 
exquisite bed. Make as sure as you can that wireworms 
do not attack your Carnations and Picotees ; for this, the 
compost must have been looked over by handfuls. It 
may seem a long and expensive task to do so ; but it is 
true economy, if you grow high-priced varieties. If your 
garden is decorated with vases, see that they are filled 
with proper soil, and that you have wherewithal to plant 
in them. A mixture of plants with a long succession of 
bloom — some of pendent and trailing growth, others stiff 
and sub-shrubby like geraniums — produce the most 
artistic effect. Let your gardener look at a flower-piece 
painted by one of the fost-rate masters, and he will 
catch the idea, if he is not a blockhead. He will see it 
well worked out at Kew. Water transplanted trees and 
shrubs, if drought threatens. Plant out wallflowers, 
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double rockets, and the perennial larkspurs, of which 
Delphinium Hendersoni is one of the finest. Do your 
best to obviate north-east winds and spring frosts. Attend 
to your dahlias, and to everything else that is now in 
the course of propagation. Sow successions of annuals ; 
weed, rake, hoe, and trim. 

MAT. 

Do7iH cut oflf the long shabby leaves of crocuses and 
other early bulbs. If you wish for flowers next spring, 
you must leave them to wither on the plants. Remove 
gradually their great-coats of straw, leaves, or fern, from 
fuschias, tea-roses, &c. &c., which have been kept snug 
during the winter. Towards the end of the month you 
will be thinking about venturing out your bedding-plants ; 
in fixing upon the exact time, the- signs of the weather 
and your situation must guide you. It is better to be a 
week too late than a day too early. If you are near the 
coast, learn whether the warm water from the Gulf- 
stream has yet reached the shores of Britain ; if it has 
(and the owners of bathing-machines will be able to tell 
you), you may plant in safety, without nightmare dreams 
of nipping frosts. Sow anemone-beds, as directed in the 
body of the book. Remove the awning from beds of 
hyacinths and tulips that have bloomed ; the ranunculuses 
will want it soon. Transplant half-hardy annuals to the 
open ground, and whelm a flower-pot over them at night 
as a protection from frost, drought, and slugs, till they 
have taken hold of the ground and have made their 
start in life. Look over the patches of “ hardies ” 
sown last month, and repair any failures by sowing 
afresh. Plant out dahlias, if all is safe, on very rich and 
well-prepared soil. Prcshcn up your gravel-walks in 
dry weather, by chopping out with a hoe all weeds or 
grass that have intruded themselves ; rake the surface 
well for several successive days, and then lay on a thin 
coat of new gravel, which must be made to combine 
with the old by assiduous rolling. Save anemone-seed 
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as ifc ripens ; if you don’t, it will all blow away. Stick 
pinks, carnations, picotees, and plants in general whose 
flower-stems are rising ; it is folly to take infinite pains 
to raise and cultivate a plant, and then to leave its bloom 
to draggle in the dirt. Weed right and left ; break up 
with the rake and hoe the surface of any bed that has 
got hard and caked. Watering is often more requisite 
now than at any other time of the year; very, verjp 
weak, clear manure- water will sometimes be a great help ; 
but it must not be indiscriminately administered; lov 
instance, to rhododendrons and azaleas. 

JUNE. 

Tuxs is the time for the main planting-out of dahlias, 
heliotropes, and other tender South Americans. Look 
carefully over your roses ; their enemies are legion, — of 
insect vermin the host is fearful ; proper pruning is some 
preventive. The maggots, and worms, and caterpillars, 
and grubs, which attack the buds, must be picked out 
patiently with finger and thumb. Other remedies are 
best described by the syllables uttered by the domestic 
duck. Aphides are comparatively harmless, though un- 
sightly; a thunderstorm proves an excellent cure for 
them. Por want of a tempest, take the tip of each twig 
in one hand, and with a painter’s brush in the other, 
brush off the clustering parasites. They can’t stand a 
repetition of this regimen. An amateur has invented a 
double aphis-brush, closing with a spring-handle, wliich, 
says the advertisement, in a very simple and easy maimer, 
instantly cleanses the rose from that destructive insect 
the green-fly, without causing the slightest injury to the 
bud or the foliage. Pinally, encourage lady-birds and 
the sightless grubs of lace-wing flies, which eat or rather 
suck the aphides. Some of your earliest spring bulbs 
will soon be fit to he taken up. Save seed from Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses. You must w’ork hard now to keep 
things in order ; grass has to be mowed, disbudding or 
summer pruning done by finger and thumb, and the 
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’wliole contents of the garden watched, because nearly the 
whole contents are advancing at once. Water still, if no 
summer showers have fallen. Thin out annuals where 
they come up too thick. Attend daily to your plants in 
vases ; neglect now is almost irremediable. Hope to live 
to see next winter and spring, and provide for them by 
striking cuttings of roses, wallflowers, choice stocks, and 
whatever else is likely to be useful. The very trimmings 
and primings may be economized in this way. Watch 
your beds of seedling anemones. Lose no time in strik- 
ing chrysanthemums for this autumn’s bloom. Cuttings 
of the young shoots of pansies, rooted under a hand- 
glass, will make nice little plants by the autumn. Sow 
Erompton Stocks, Sweet "Wniliams, Foxgloves, Canter- 
bury Bells, and other biennials which do not blow their 
first season. Peg down verbenas as they grow and spread. 
Lay bean-stalk traps for earwigs. l)ccido what seeds 
you will save, marking the stems of the flowers approved 
by tying a bit of coloured worsted round them. 

JULY. 

Take up hyacinths and other spring-flowering bulbs 
and tubers whose leaves are completely withered. After 
a soaking shower, bud roses ; perform tho operation as 
lightly and as quickly as you can. If you could blow 
the bud in — presto !— like a conjurer, you would succeed 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand. 
You may shade the bud afterwards by a laurel-leaf, if the 
sun comes out scorching. Save all sorts of seeds ; raise 
all sorts of cuttings : with many of them, it is “ now or 
never.” Still carefully tend your seedling anemones. 
You may take up old-established roots, as directed, if tho 
leaves are quite ivithcred, to be planted again as soon as 
you can. Tie the rising dahlias to their stakes ; leave 
only a single stem, if they send up more than one ; and 
cut out the bottom laterals and irregular shoots. The 
first two or three flowers are seldom good for anything ; 
it is as well to cut them out w^hile still in thd bud, that 
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their successors may have the benefit of the sap. It will 
improve the summer roses, if, when they have quite done 
blooming, all the flower-shoots are cut back to the branch 
from which they started, unless it be desired to ripen 
hips, for seed. Train and tie in your vigorous creepers, 
weekly if possible. Mow grass-plots continually. Sup- 
port your hollyhocks, and see that the stakes are firmly 
fixed in the ground ; otherwise they will be as likely to 
pull down the flower-stems in a high gust of wind, as 
to keep them up. Pipe and layer carnations, pinks, and 
picotees. Take up tulips and ranunculuses. Help your 
autumnal roses by frequent doses of not too strong liquid 
manure. The garden is now in great beauty ; let it not 
be disfigured by slovenliness. Eemove faded flowers, 
withered stems, and over-luxuriant weedy growths : their 
absence will make way for the many lovely blossoms that 
are yet to come. Attend to your pinks and carnations 
from which you intend saving seed. Pot off your struck 
chrysanthemums. Take care that bedding-plants of trailing 
habit do not encroach too far, overlapping and smothering 
box edgings, and inflicting on your parterre a wound 
which is not easy to heal. You will now begin to appre- 
ciate the value of Bourbon, Noisette, and Perpetual 
Eoses : treat them according to their deserts. Do not 
let a weed show a leaf, much less let it ripen seed. 

AUGUST. 

Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs will be beginning to 
arrive at the nurserymen’s. Eemember, first come, first 
served. Try for the chance of selecting the finest roots. 
See that your dahlias and hollyhocks are not snapped by 
the wind for want of tying up as they advance. Shift 
chrysanthemums in pots to one size larger ; keep them 
frequently and freely watered. Tie those in the open 
ground to stakes. Save seeds, plant cuttings, and con- 
tinue to bud roses on favourable occasions. Now is the 
time to take up and divide the clusters of bulbs and off- 
sets of Spanish Irises, Crowns Imperial, Fritillaries, and 
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others, which are none the better for being kept long out 
of the ground. We are beginning to turn a sort of gar- 
dening corner ; we may look two ways, behmd and before 
us j but we have not yet time to pause and rest, for a 
grammatical lesson has to be learned by conjugating the 
verbs mow, rake, sweep, water, dig, roll, clean, and gather. 
Sow the seeds of choice primulas, polyanthuses, and auri- 
culas. Plant out rooted cuttings of pansies in a shady 
situation. Sow stocks for spring flowering. Visit the 
nurseries now, and select (before they have lost their 
foliage ; and mark, or number, so that you have not to 
scramble for them by-and-by, or be obliged to take 
just what others choose to leave you) ornamental shrubs 
for planting in November, to try tho effect of a sj)ring- 
llowering bed. Many valuable plants have been intro- 
duced, which were unknown to our fathers in their youth. 
Forsythia viridissima, from China, forms a thick bush, 
with deep-green leaves which aro odoriferous when 
rubbed, and produces an abundance of brilliant-yellow 
bell-shaped flowers. Berberis Darwinii has shining ever- 
green leaves, and drooping spikes of golden florets. The 
Siberian Ehododendron {B. Bauricum atrooirens) dis- 
plays its cheerful violet-pink blossoms in March. Bhodo- 
dendron ciliatum is a dwarf Himalayan species, with 
comparatively large and conspicuous white blossoms. 
Bhodora Canadensis (in heath-mould and shade) will 
put forth, before its leaves, a profusion of rose-scented, 
pinky-lilac blooms, which are exceedingly pretty, though 
not large in size. Ecmember, too, Dwarf Almonds and 
double-blossomed Peaches, and what has been already 
written respecting Beutzia gracUis and scdbra, and 
Jasminum nudiflorum. If we never regretted any monej 
worse than what we spend on flowering shrubs ! 
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SEPTEMBEE. 

PlJlKT imported bulbs of Van Thol and Parrot tulips, 
byaciuths, narcissuses, crocuses, snowdrops, and other 
bardy early-flowering genera, as soon as you can possibly 
get them home from the seedsman’s shop. Boses may 
still be budded with success; sometimes the latest 
budded do the best. Sow annuals to stand the winter. 
Make the most of your bedding-plants and half-hardy- 
showy rambling things ; they may be in their glory, but 
their sun is fast preparing to set. Take every care of 
your dahlias and hollyhocks ; at the same time look for- 
ward to the Chrysanthemums. Bemember still that 
seeds will be wanted next spring. Pot off the first-struck 
cuttings of the season. Q-ather half-opened annual Ever- 
lastings, for winter bouquets. Take cuttings and make 
layers of such things as strike in winter. Admire tlie 
lovely objects with which you are now surrounded ; but 
bear in mind that a single night may deprive you oi 
them, and that their beauty is but of a day. Be not 
selfish in your garden pleasures; show, explain, and 
communicate freely ; and manifest by your manner, as 
well as by your money, your appreciation of those whO' 
prepare for you a PLBASUBB-GEOinn). 
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A. 

Acohite, winter, culture of the, 6l» 

Aconitum, a tuberous flower, 63. 

Adam’s needle, its culture, 158. 

Agapanthus umbellatus, a bulbous 
flower, 22. 

.^iprostemma coronaria, 76. 

Aflanthus glandulosus, its culture, 14 ; 
well adapted for towns, 15. 

Alder, culture of the, 13. 

Alstreemeria, varieties and culture of 
the, 73. 

Althaea frutex, its culture, and different 
species, 107, 108 . 

Althaea rosea (hollyhock), its culture, 
88, 89. 

Amaryllis, a bulbous flower, 23. 

American allspice, description of, and 
culture, 108, 109. 

Anagallis, varieties and culture of the, 

99. 

Anemone, does not blow well in town 
gardens, 12; its culture, 52 ; differ* 
ent species of, 54, 55. 

Anemone- flowered roses, white Chinese, 
150. 

Anemone hepatica, culture of the, 88. 

Annuals, that flourish in town gardens, 
10; in villa gardens, 18 ; alphabetical 
list of, 158 ; their names to be ob- 
tained from the nurseryman’s cata- 
logue, 159. 

Antirrhinum majus, culture of the, 74. 

Apples, culture of, 15. 

April, floricultural operations during 
tbe month of, IC8. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, culture of the, 74. 

Anstolochia (birthwort), different 
species, and their culture, 110. 

Armeria vulgaris (thrift), its culture, 

104. 

Arum, varieties and culture of the, 65. 

Asclepias, varieties and culture of, 7&* 

Ash, weeping, 13. 

Aster Alpinus (Michaelmas dsusy), 
culture of the, 96. 

August, floricultural operations during 
the month of, 172* 


Auricula, culture of the, 

Austrian rose, 137* 

Autumnal roses, and their varieties^ 
151. 

Ayrshire roses, and their varieties. 145. 

Azalea, its culture, 9* 109 ; the Chinese 
variety, id, 

B. 

Banksia roses, 137 ; their varieties, 

147. 

Bath white moss roses, 134, 135* 

Bell-flower, the, 76. 

Beilis perennis, 81. 

Berberry, its garden uses, 110. 

Bignonia, its culture, lio. 

Birthwort, different specicn, and 
culture, 110. 

Bladder senna, its culture, 110. 

Blush roses, and their varieties, 152, 
153. 

Bourbon roses, and their varieties, 152. 

Bramble, its varieties and culture. 

Briar, Austrian, its culture and varie- 
ties, 138. 

Broom, varieties of. 111. 

Brugmansia, varieties and culture of. 

111 . 

Buddlea globosa, its culture, 113. 

Bulbous Flowbbs, 9 ; their proper, 
ties and culture, 21 et seq, ; the 
different kinds and varieties of, 
22 — 50 ; the agapanthus umbellatus, 
22 ; the amaryllis, 23 ; the colcl.i- 
cum autumnale, ib. ; the crocus, 24 ; 
the crown imperial, 25 ; the daffo- 
dil, and dogs-tooth violet, 26; the 
fritillary, garlic, and gladiolus, 
27 ; the Guernsey lily, 28 ; the hya- 
cinth, 28—35 ; the Iris, 35 ; the 
ixia, 36 ; the jonquil and lily, 38 ; 
tlie narcissus, 40 ; the snowdrop, 
42; the snowflake, and squill. 43; 
the Star of Bethlehem, 44 ; the tiger- 
flower and tuberose, 45 ; the tulip, 
46 ; and the sepbyrmnUies Candida, 
60. 
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C. 

Cabbage roses, 134, 137t 

Calceolaria, its varieties and culture, 

76. 

Calendar of monthly operations in flori- 
culture, 160. 

Calicanthus floridus (allspice), descrip* 
tion and culture of, 108, 109. 

Caltha palustris (marsh marigold), 
culture of the, 95. 

Camellia Japonica, description of, and 
culture, ]13, 114. 

Campanula, its varieties and culture, 
76. 

Campion rose, 76> 

Carnation, culture of the, 77. 

Cheiranthus, and its varieties, 158. 

Chimonanthus fragrant, 158. 

Chinese style of gardening, 7* 

Christmaa rose, culture of the, 55. 

Christ’s Thom, description and garden 
uses of, 114. 

Chrysanthemum, varietiea and culture 
of the, 79. 

Cineraria, culture of the, 80. 

Cistus, different species, and culture, 

114. 

Citrus, its enlture, 12S. 

Clematis, 115; its varieties, 158. 

Clianthus punieeus, its culture, 115. 

Climb'mg roses, and their varieties, 146. 

Cobcea scandens, its culture, 80. 

Colcbicum autumnale, a bulbous flower, 
23. 

Coltsfoot, sweet* scented, 80. 

Columbine, Che. 80. 

Colutea arborescens, its culture, 110. 

Commelina tuberosa, 81. 

Convaliaria miualis (lily of the valley), 
culture of the, 93* 

Copper beech, 13. 

Corn-flag, culture of the, 27* 

Coroniila glauca, description and gar- 
den uses of the, 115. 

Corydalis, the different species of, 88. 

Country gardens, management of, 20 
et $eq. 

Cowslip, American, culture of, and 
varieties, 73, 74. 

Craoesbill, its culture, 81. 

Creepers, perennial, that flourish in 
town gardens, 10. 

Crocus, culture of the, 9, 24, 25 ; varie- 
ties of the, 24. 

Crowfoot, the, 81. 

Crown imperial, a bulbous flower, 25. 

Cyclamen, varieties and culture of the, 
56. 

Cydonia, the genus, 127* 

Cypripedium, a tuberous flower, 61. 

Cytisus albus, in. 


Cytisus Laburnum, description of the^ 
and its different species, 115. 

D. 

Daffodil, culture of the, 25. 

Dahlia, its origin, 57; varieties and 
culture of the, 58, 59 ; its horticul- 
tural uses, 60. 

Daisy, double, does not bloom well in 
town gardens, 12; its varieties smd 
culture, 81. 

Damask roses, and their varieties, 141. 

Day lily, a tuberous flower, 60. 

December, floricultural operations 
during the month of, 162. 

Delphinium (larkspur), different spe- 
cies, and culture of the, 93. 

Dianthus barbatus (London tuft), cul- 
ture of the, 93. 

Dianthus caryophyllus, an berbaceoni 
flower, 77. 

Dianthus plumarius (pink), culture of 
the, 99. 

Dielytra, introduced from China, 81. 

Digitalis, and its varieties, 83. 

Dodecatheon Meadia, origin of the 
name, 73 ; its culture, 74. 

Dog’s-tooth violet, its culture, 36. 

Dragon arum, 16. 


E. 

Ebony, false, 115. 

Elder, culture of the, 10, 13. 

Kranthis, culture of the, 51. 

Erica (heath), family and culture of 

the, 118, 119. 

Enrthronium dens-canis, a bulbous 
flower, 26. 

Escboltsia Califoroica, 81. 

Evergreen roses, and their varietiea, 

147. 

Evergreens, garden of, 18. 

Everlasting, its varieties and culture, 
82, 83. 

Everlasting pea, culture of the, 10* 


Fairy roses, and their varieties, 164. 
February, floricultural operations 
during the month of, 165. 

Ferns, culture of, 20. 

Flax, culture of, 87* 

Fleurs immortelles, 63. 

Floriculture, calendar of monthly ope« 
rations in, 160 et seq. (see Flowus- 
gakdsm). 

Florist’s ranunculus, 68 1 his auricula, 

76 . 
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Flowkk-gaussk, on the general cul- 
ture of the, 1 ; in what respect 
it differs from the kitchen-garden, 
ib. ; on the laying out and planting 
of the, 2 et seq . ; divided into three 
classes, 6 ; the town gardens, t2».; the 
villa gardens, 15; the country gar- 
dens, 20 et seq. (sec Flowers) ; 
calendar of monthly operations in 
the, 160 et seq. 

Flowering trees, list of, 159. 

Floweks, the various sorts to he cul- 
tivated in gardens, l6 — 21. 

Bulbous, their properties and 
culture, 21 etseg.; the different kinds 
of, 22—50 (See Bulbous Flowers). 
— — — , Tuberous and llhizomatous, 
their properties and culture, 50 et 
seq.; the different kinds of, 61—72 
(See Tuberous). 

— — — Herbaceous, their properties 
and culture, 72 ; the different kinds 
of, 73—107 (See Herbaceous). 

— — Shrubby and Sub-shrubby, 
their culture, and different kinds of, 
107—158 (See Shrubby). 

■ " ■ ■■■I — , Annual, list of, 168, 159. 
Forget-me-not, its culture, 87 * 
Fortune’s yellow rose, its introduction 
and culture, 148. 

Foxglove, varieties and culture of the, 
83. . . 

French roses, their varieties, 140. 
Fritillaria imperialis, a bulbous flower, 
25 ; meleagris, 27. 

Fritillary, a bulbous flower, 27. 

Frutex, popular use of the term, 108. 
Fumitory, the corydalis of the mo- 
dems, 88 ; varieties and culture of, ib, 

G. 

Galanthus nivalis, a bulbous flower. 

Gardens, on the laying out and plant- 
ing of, 2 ; in towns, fi ; of villas, 
15; country ones, 20 ct seq. (See 
Floweer). 

Garlic, culture of, 27. 

Genista scoparia (broom), its varieties, 

Gentian, varieties and culture of, 84- 
Geraniums, 81 ; fancy ones, 18; tbnr 
culture, 85. 

Geum, varieties and culture of the, 84. 
Gladiolus, the corn-flag, its culture, 

27. 

Golden rod, its culture, 86. 

Granatum (pomegranate), culture ana 
different species of the, 127. 

Grass, culture of, 11, 86 • different spe- 
cies of, 86. 


Greenhouses, in town gardens, 13, 

Guelder rose, different species, and 
culture of the, 118. 

Guernsey lily, its culture, 28. 

Gum cistus, 114, 

H. 

Harebell, the, 76. 

Hazel, the, 13. 

Heart’s-e.-ise, culture of, 97* 

Heaths, do not bloom well in town 
gardens, 12; family of, 118; theif 
culture, 118, 119. 

Helichrysum bractcatum, 83. 

Hehpterum exiniiiim, tl:c. 83. 

Hellcborus hyctnalis, 51 ; niger, 55. 

Hemerocallis flava, a tuberous flower, 

60. 

Hepatira triloba, culture of the, 88. 

Herb Bennet, 61. 

Herbaceous Flowers, their proper- 
ties and culture, 72 et seq.; the 
different kinds of, 73—107 ; the al- 
stroemcria and American cowsli^i, 
73 ; the antirrhinum majus and tho 
aquilegia vulgaris, 74 ; the asclepias 
and the auricula, 7i» ; the campa- 
nula, the Campion, and the calceola- 
ria, 76 ; the carnation, 77 5 the chry- 
santhemum, 71) » the cineraria, 
cobcca, and coltsloot, 80 ; the coin- 
melina, cranesbill, crowfoot, daisy, 
diciytra, and cscholtzia, 81 ; the 
evening primrose and the everlast- 
ing, 82; the foxglove, 8J ; tho 
geum and the gentian, 84; the 
geranium, 85 ; the golden rod and the 
grasses, 86; flax and the furget-mc- 
not, 87 ; the fumitory and hcpatica, 
88 ; the hollyhocks, 88—91 ; the hop, 
91 ; the larkspur, lily, and lobelia, 92; 
London pride and London tuft, 93 ; 
lungwort and lupine, 94; lychnis, 
marsh marigold, and mesembrian- 
themum, 95; Michaelmas daisies, 
mimulus moschatus, and moneywort, 
96 ; pansy and pentstemon, 97 ; per- 
ennial asters, periwinkle, and 
phlox, 98 ; the pimpernel and pink, 
99; the polyanthus and potentilla, 
100 ; the primrose, 101 ; the r'^'cket 
and St. John’s wort, 102 ; 
and scabious, 103; the sedum, 
spiderwort, and thrift, lOi; the 
valerian, and veronica chamajurys, 
105 ; the violet, 106 ; the water lUy 
and willow herb, 107. 

Hibberd, Shirley, his remarks on town 
gardening, 7> 

Hibiscus, varieties of the, 119* 
Hibiscus SyriacuB, its culture, 107. 
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Holly, description and culture of the, 
lip. 

Hollyhock, the, 88; of recent intro* 
duction, 89; its culture, 89, 90; 
varieties of the first-class English 
ones, 00; of the first-class French 
ones, pi. 

Honeysuckle, culture acd varieties of 
the, 120. 

Hops, framing of as festoons, 10 ; ge- 
neral culture of, pi. 

Humulus lupulus (the hop), its culture, 

01 . 

Hyacinths, 0 ; various methods of 
growing, 28; their general culture, 
29 — 34 : varieties of, 34, 35 ; wild 
ones of the woods, 44. 

Hyacinth-beds, different modes of lay- 
ing out, 31, 32. 

Hybrid roses, and their varieties, 143 — 
146, 149. 

Hydranp^ea bortensia, its culture and 
varieties, 121. 

Hypericum (St. John’s wort), culture 
of the, 102. 


I. 

Ilex aquifolium (holly), description 
and culture of the, lip. 

Iris, its culture, and varieties of the, 
35,61. 

Ivy, culture of, 1 1 . 

Ixia, a bulbous ilower, 36 ; culture and 
varieties of the, 37. 


J. 

Jalapa mirabilis, a tuberous fiower, 63. 

January, floricultural operations dur- 
ing the month of, 164. 

Jasminum officinale, varieties of the, 
121—123. 

Jessamine, its culture and varieties, 
121—123. 

Jonquil, culture of the, 38. 

July, floricultural operations during 
the month of, 171, 

June, floricultural operations during 
the month of, 170. 


K. 

Kalmia, culture of, 123. 
Kitchen-gardening,, in what respect it 
differs from floriewture, 1 et »eq, 

L. 

Labutnum, 123; its characteristics, 
168. 


Ladies* slipper, culture and varieties 
of, 61, 62. 

Lvkspur, different species and varie- 
ties of, Q2, 

Laurustinus, 123. 

Lavender, its culture, 123. 

Lemon-trees, their culture, 123. 

Lencojuxn ssstivum, a bulbous flower, 
48 * 

Lilae, its culture and varieties, 124. 

Lilies, their culture, 9, 38 ; the differ- 
ent species, 38—40. 

Lily of the valley, its culture, 12, 93. 

Lime, culture of the, 10. 

Linum (flax), culture of, 87. 

Lobelia, the different species and cul- 
ture of the, 92. 

London pride, varieties and culture of, 

12 , 93. 

London tuft, its culture, 93. 

Lonicera (honeysuckle), culture and 
varieties of the, 120. 

Loose strife, 96. 

Lungwort, 88 ; its culture, 94. 

Lupine, the different species, and cul- 
ture of the, 94. 

Lychnis, its varieties and culture, 95. 

Lysimachia nummularia (loose-strife), 
culture of the, 96. 

M. 

Macartney rose, its introduction and 
varieties, 150, 151. 

Magnolia, culture of the, 14. 

Maiden’s blush, 139. 

Many- flowered roses, 148. 

March, floricultural operations during 
the month of, 166. 

Marsh marigold, culture of the, 95. 

Marvel of Peru, varieties and culture 
of the, 62. 

May, floricultural operations during 
the month of, 169. 

Mertensia Sibirica, 88. 

Mesembrianthemum (noon-flower), 
beauty of the, 95 ; its culture, 96. 

Mezereon, 124. 

Michaelmas daisies, culture of, 96. 

Mignonnette, culture of, 11. 

Mimulus moschatus (the musk-plant), 
culture and varieties of the, 96. 

Moneywort, its culture, 96. 

Monkshood, varieties and culture of, 
63. 

Monthly roses, and their varieties, 
153. 

Moss roses, 135, 136. 

Moulds, various, for villa gardens, 21. 

Musk-plant, its culture and varictlea. 
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Myositis, differeiA species of, 87. 

Myrtle, its culture and varietioe, 124, 

125, 

N. 

Napoleon’s willow, 14. 

Narcissus, culture of the, 9, 40 ; the 
different species, 41. 

Narcissus jonquilla, its culture, !18. 

Narcissus pseudo^narcissus, a bulbous 
flower, 26. 

Nasturtium, culture of the, 10. 

Nerine Sarniensis. a bulbous flower, 
28. 

Nerium splendcns, description and 
culture of the, 125. 

Noisette roses, and their varieties, 162. 

November, floricultiiral operations 
during the month of, 161. 

Nurseryman, his horticultural aid ne- 
cessary, IS; lus catalo^cs, 169. 

Nymphsea alba (water lily), its cul- 
turc, 107. 

O. 

October, floricultural operations dur- 
ing the month of, iGo. 

<Enothera, varieties and culture of the, 
82. 

Oleander, description and culture of 
the, 125. 

Ophrys, the bee, fl4. 

Orange-trees, their culture, 123, 

Orchis, culture of the, 61. 

Ornithogaluni, a bulbous flower. 44. 

Orpine, the, 104. 

OxalU, varieties and cul tore of the, 
C4, G5. 

P. 

Paeonv, varieties and culture of the, 

00 , 67 . 

Pansies, do not bloom well in town 
gardens, 12; their culture, 97. 

^a^5ion flower {Passifinracanrulea), the 
representative of a large genus, 125; 
its culture and different species, 125, 

126. 

Pta, everlasting, varieties .*ind culture 
of the, G5, 00. 

Pears, culture of, 10. 

Pentstemon campanulatus, a Mexican 
plant, 97 ; different species, and their 
culture, 97, 98. 

Perennial aster, varieties and culture of 
the, 98. 

Periwinkle, varieties and culture of the, 
11—98. 

Philadelphus coronarius, 167. 

Phlox, varieties and culture of the, 98. 


Picotec, the, 7/, 99- 
Pimpernel, varieties and culture of the, 
99. 

Pincushion-flower, 103. 

Pink, a florist’s flower in great variety, 

99. 

Pink China roses, and their varieties, 
153. 

Polianthes tuberoaa, culture of the, 45. 
Polyanth narcissus, and its varieties, 

40,41. 

Polyanthus, does not bloom well in 
town gardens, 12; its varieties and 
culture, 100. 

Polygala, different species and culture 
of the, 12G. 

Polygonatum vulgare, 92. 
Pome^anate, its culture and different 
species, 127. 

Pompon moss roses, 134, 135. 
Puuiponei, varieties of the, 79* 
Potentilla, its varieties and cultu?e, 100. 
Praine roses, 147* 

Primroses, do not bloom well in town 
gardens, 12; the evening primrose, 
82; their varieties and culture, 19* 
82, 101. 

Primula, varieties and culture of the, 

100 . 

Primula elatior, its varieties and cul- 
ture, 100. 

Provence roses, 33, 137. 

I’ulmonaria, the genus, 88; its culture, 

1.0, 94. 

Pyrethrum, the, 79* 

Pvrus (the pear), culture and different 
species of the, 127, 128. 

Q. 

Quince, the, 127* 

n. 

Ragged Robin, the double, 95. 
Ranunculus, varieties and culture of 
the, 6 h, 70. 

Raspberry, the, 148. 
lihamnus Puliurus (Christ’s thorn), 
described, 114. 

RinzoM.vToiJS Flowkrs, thrir pro- 
perties and culture, 60 rt sey.; the 
different kinds of, 51 — 71. (-te Tc- 
BRROUs FLowsma.) 

Rhododendron (Gr. for Tose-tr»'»‘), dif- 
ferent species and ctdture of the, 9, 
128, ISO. 

Ribes, the Latin generic name of the 
currant and gooseberry bush, 131 ; 
different species and culture of the, 
ib. 

Rocket, culture of the, 103. 
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Eosks, not euited for towns, 11 ; the 
kinds to be selected for experiment, 
id. ; their multitudinous species and 
endless varieties, 131 ; their beauties 
and associations, id, ; exhibitions of, 
132; their culture and varieties, 133 
et seq, ; the Provence rose, 133 ; cab- 
bage rose, 134, 137; moss rose, 135; 
white rose, 139; French rose, 140; 
damask rose, 141; Scotch rose,and hy- 
brid rose, 143,146, 149 : climbing and 
Ayrshire roses, 146; evergreen and 
Banksian roses, 147; many-flowered 
roses, 148 ; the white Chinese ane- 
mone-flowered rose, 150 ; autumnal 
and winter roses, 151 ; Bourbon and 
Noisette roses, 152 ; monthly and 
blush roses, 153; fairy roses, 154; 
the different kinds of soil adapted for, 
grafting, and general treatment of, 
154, 157. 

^ S. 

Sage, varieties and culture of, 103. 

St. John’s wort, its culture, 102. 

Salvia (Sage). 103. 

Saxihraga umbrosa (London pride), cul- 
ture of the, 93. 

Saxifrage, 103. 

Scabious, 103. 

Scarlet geraniums, 86. 

Scotch roses, and their varieties, 141, 
•142. 

Sedum, different species and culture of, 
104. 

September, floricultural operations 
during the month of, 174, 

SuKUBBT AND SUB-SHRUBBY FlOW- 
BRR, their culture and different kinds, 
]07>-158; the althaea frutex, 107; 
American allspice, 1 08; the azalea, 109; 
the berberry, bignonia, birtbwort, 
and bladder aenna, 1 1 0 ; the bramble, 
broom, and brugmansia. 111 ; the 
buddlea, and camellia, 1 13 ; Christ’s 
thorn, and ciatus, 114 ; the clematis, 
clianthus, coronilla, and cytisus, 
115 ; the Daphne, Deutzia, and furze, 
ll6; the fuschia, 117; the Guelder 
rose, and heath, llB; the hibiscus, 
and holly, liQ; the honeysuckle, 
ISO ; the bydrang^ea, and jessamine, 
121 ; the kalmia, laburnum, lau- 
rustinuB, lavender, and citrus, 123; 
the lilac, mezereon, and myrtle, 124; 
the neriam,'o]eander, and passion- 
flower, 126; the nolygala, 126; the 
pomegranate, and pyrus japonica, 
127 ; the raspberry, and rhododendron, 
12S; therioes, 131 ; the rose, and its 
numerooi Tarietiei, 131—156; the 


Austrian briar, 138 ; the sweet briar, 
142; the svringa, 157; the tecoma 
radicans, virgin’s bower, wallflower, 
Weigela roses, winter flower. Wis- 
taria, Yucca, 158. 

Shrubs, brilliant-berried, 18. 

Snapdragon, garden, culture ofthc, 74« 
104. 

Snowb.'ill-trcc, its varieties, 1 18. 

Snowdrops, culture of, 9> 42. 

Snowflake, culture of tbe, 43. 

Soils, various, for villa gardens, 21. 

Solidagu, its culture, 8(i. 

Solomon’s seals, 92, 104- 

Spartium album. 111. 

Speedwell, culture of, 105. 

Spiderwort, culture of, 104. 

Squill, culture of the, 43 ; the different 
species, 44. 

Star of Bethlehem, culture of the, 44. 

Sub-shrubby flowers, explanation of 
the term, 107. 

Sulfruticose trees, explanation of, 107. 

Swallow-wort, varieties and culture of, 

75. 

Sweetbriar, and its varieties, 142. 

Sweet William, its culture, 10, 53, 104. 

Syringa, its culture, and varieties, 124, 
157. 

T. 

Tecoma radicans, 158. 

Thrift, its derivation aud use, 104; its 
culture and varieties, 12, 104, 1U5. 

Tiger flower, culture of the, 45. 

Town gardens, culture of, 6 et scq. ; 
Shirley Ilibberd’s remarks on, 7 ; 
on the laying out cf, 9 ; the various 
flowers and plants that may be cul- 
tivated in, 9—15. 

Tradescantia virgiuica (Sjiiderwort), 
its culture, 101. 

Trees, flowering, list of, 159. 

Tropeeolum, its varieties and culture, 

71. 

Trumpet-flower, its culture, 110. 

Tuberose, culture of the, 45. 

Tuberous anb UnizoMATons 
Flowers, their properties and cul- 
ture, 50 et seq. ; the different kinds 
of, 51— 71 ; the winter aconite and 
the erauthis, 61 ; the anemone and 
its varieties, 52 — 55 ; the arum, and 
Christmas rose, 55 ; the cyclamen, 
56 ; the dahlia, 57 ; the hemerocallis 
flava, or day lily, 60 ; the iris, and 
ladies’ slipper, 6l ; the marvel of 
Peru, 62; monkshood, 63; the 
orchis, and oxalis, 64 ; the everlasting 
pea, 65 ; the pseony, 66 ; the ranuu* 
cuius, 68; Uie tropiGolum, 71. 
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Tulip, its culture, 9, 47 et seq. ; dif- 
ferent species of, 46. 

Tulip-beds« laying out of, 43. 

V. 

falcrian, its culture, 105. 

Verbenas, culture of, in villa gardens, 
18. 

/eronica chameedrys CSpeedivell). ihe 
type of a large genus, 105 ; its deri- 
vation, ib. ; its different species and 
varieties, 106. 

Virburnum Opulus, its varieties, 1 18. 

Villa gardens, cultivation of, IS cf seq. ; 
the various fiowers of, 16, 18, 19; 
different modes of laying out, 17 ; 
the walks of, 20. 

Vinca major and minor, its culture, 
98. 

Viola tricolor (heart* s-case), its cul- 
ture, 97. 

Violet, varieties of, 106 ; its culture, 
ib. 

Virgin’s boner, 158. 

W. 

Walks in villa gardens, SO. 


THE 


Wallflower, and its varieties, 158. 
Wall-tops, plants that may grow on, 
12 . 

Walnut, weeping, 13. 

Water lily, its culture, 107. 

Weeping* plants, various species of, 
13. 

Wei gel a rosea, 158. 

White roses, varieties of, 139. 

Willow, weeping, 13, 14. 

Willow hert), its culture, 107. 

Winter flower, from Japan, 158. 
Winter garden, 18. 

Winter roses, and their varietiea, 
151. 

Wisteria, its characteristics, 158. 
Wood sorrel, varietiea and culture of, 
64, 65. 

X. 

Xcranthemum annuum, 83. 

Y. 

Yucca, its culture, 158. 

Z. 

ZcphyranthescandiJa, abulbousflowef 
60. 
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BOTANY AND GABDENINO. 


REEVE’S 

POPULAE NATURAL HISTORIES. 

(BOTANICAL DIVISION.) 

Price 7s. Sd. each, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 

** A popular series of scientific tre.atisos, which from the simplicity of their 
style, and the artistic excellence and con-ectness of their numerous illus- 
trations, h-as acquired a celebrity beyond that of any other series of modern 
cheap works.” — Standard. 


ARDEN BOTANY : containing a Eamiliar and Scientific 
vT Description of most of the Hardy and Half-hardy Plants introduced 
jiito the Flower-Garden. By Agnes Catlow. With 20 Pages of Colom-ed 
Illustrations, embracing 67 Plates. 

G reenhouse botany.* containing a Familiar and 

Technical Description of the Exotic Plants introduced into the Green- 
house. By Agnes Catlow. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations. 

L'^IELD BOTANY : containing a Description of the Plants 
J- common to the British Isles. By Agnes Catlow. With 20 Pages of 
'Coloured Illustrations, embracing 80 Plates. 

L'^CONOMIC BOTANY" ; a Description of the Botanical 

A-i and Commercial Cliaracters of the indncipal articles of Vegetable 
■origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
l\i'fumery, &c. By Thomas C. Archer, Collector for the Department of 
Aiqdicd Botany in the Crystal Palace, tS^denham. With 20 Pages of 
Coloured Illustrations, embracing 106 Plate.s. 

f rilE WOODLANDS : a Description of Forest Trees, Ferns, 
-A Mosses, and Lichens. By Mary Roberts. With 20 Pages of 
(coloured Plates. 

(GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS: or, a Botanical Excursion 
^ round the World. By E. M. C. Edited by Charles Daubent, 
J^I.D., F.R.S., &c. With 20 Pagtfs of Coloured Plates of Scenery. 

DALMS AND THEIR ALLIES : Containing a Familiar 

T Account of their Structure, Distribution, History, Properties, and 
Uses ; and a complete List of all the species introduced into our Gardens. 
By Berthold Skemann, Ph.D., M.A., F.L.S. With 20 Pages of Coloured 
Illustrations, embracing many varieties. 
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ROUTLEDGE & CO.’S CATALOGUE. 


REEVE’S NATURAL HISTORIES, 7s. 6d. EACH — coutmiud. 

13EmSH EEENS AND THE ALLIED PLANTS : com- 

-L' pribiDg the Club-Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By Thomas 
Mooiik, F.L.S. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embracing 51 
subjects. 

B EITISII mosses : comprising a General Account of their 
Structure, Fructification, Arrangement, aud Distribution. By 
Robert M. Stark, F.R.S.E. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, 
embi-acing 80 subjects. 

B EITISII LICHENS: comprising an Account of their 

Structure, Reproduction, U.scs, Distribution, and Classification. By 
W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. With 22 Pages of Coloured Plates, embracing 
400 subjects. 

B EITISII SEAMEEDS : comprising ilu ir Structure, PViic- 

tificatioii. Specific Characters, Arrangement, and General Distribu- 
tion, with Notices of some of the Fresh -water ALGiB. By the Rev. D. 
Landsborougii, A.L.S. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, 
embracing 80 subjects. 

In smiill post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, or 6s. Gd. gilt edges, 

A TOUE EOIIND MY GAllDEN. Py Alphonse Kauii. 

Revised and Edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood. The Third Edition, 
finely printed. With upwards of 117 Illustrations by W. IIakvry. 

“ There arc few writern who have shown such keen perception of character, 
pueh true delicacy of feeling, and such u*al originality of thought, as are to bo 
found in every page of this cliarniinp author.” — Ei(itor’» Preface 
“Have you ever read ‘A Tour Uouud Wy Garden.' by Alphonse Eurr? 
You should read it, it is a book of dcei» idulosophy. ” — Black icoud. 

Cloth limp, piicc Is., 

T^AVOURITE TLOWEES : How to firow Thcni ; being a 
JL Complete Treatise on the Cultivation of the Principal Flowers, with 
Descriptive Lists <’f all the best varieties in cultivation. By Alfred 
Gillett Sutton, F.H.S., Editor of “The Midland Florist.” 

Fcap. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., 

ri^HE KITCHEN AND ELOWEE GAEDEN ; or, the Cul- 

• L ture in the open ground of Roots, Vegetables, Herbs, and FruiLs, arid 
of Bulbous, Tuberous, Fibrous, Rooted, and Shruliby Flowers. By Eugeni: 
Sebastian Delamer. 

Also, sold separately, each Is., 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 1 THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



BOTANr AND GARDENING. 
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In fcap. 8 VO, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or with gilt edges, 4s., 

"ll^ILD PLOWEllS : How to See and how to Gather them. 

’ » With Remarks on the Economic.al and Medicinal Uses of our 
Native Plants. 13y Spencer Thomson, M.I). A New Edition, entirely 
revised, with 171 Woodcuts, and 8 large Coloured Illustrations by Noel 
Humphreys. 

Also, price 2s. in boards, a Cheap Edition, with Plain Plates. 


Fc.np., price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges, 

O UPt WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES: a 

Popular Description of Trees, Shrubs, Wild Fruits, &c., with 
Notices of their lusect Inhabitants. By W. S. Coleman, M.E.S.L. 
With 41 Illustrations printed in Colours on 8 Plates. 

A Cheap Edition, with Plain Plates, fiiucy boards, Is. 


In Fcap. 8 VO, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., or 4s. gilt edges, 

B EITISH EEENS and THEIE ALLIES: comprising 

the Club-Mosses, Pepperwort, and Horsetails. By Thomas Moore, 
With 40 Illustrations by W. S. Coleman, beautifully printed in Colours. 

A Cheap Edition of the above with Plain Plates, price Is., fancy boards. 


In square 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

vegetable products OE the world : a De- 

» script! on of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the Chief 
Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, 
Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the Use of Schools. By Thomas 
0. Archer. With 20 Pages of Platc.s, embrucing-106 Figures. 

“An .admirable and clic.ip little volume, abounding in good illustrations of 
tbo plants that afford articles of food or applicable tc jairposes of manufacture. 
This should bo on the table of every family, and its contents familiar with all 
rising minds. ” — Atlas. 


Fcap., cloth limp, price Is., 

T^LAX AND HEMP : Tlicir Culture and Manipulation. By 

-L E. Sebastian Dblamer. With IIlustiMtions. 


“ Wo may, if wo choose, grow our owu hemp to quite an iudofinito extent, 
.and bold ourselves independent of foreign supyhy . The soil of Ireland alone is 
capable of sending forth an enormous oxiiort.” — J*rtface. 





